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BY GEORGE E. MERRILL. 





A LEWD, low fellow of the baser sort, 

A knave and pirate, seeking siaves and gold, 
Tyrant at sea, a roisterer in port,— 

So in these later days his tale is told. 


We must believe that this far-seeing man, 
Persistent, patient. reasonable, bold, 
Grasping beyond his fellows’ little span, 
Cared only for the pelf his palm could hold! 


Perhaps ’twas so, and often in those years 
Of hope deferred he halted on his way; 
Sought some rewards for all his toils and fears ; 
With boon companions spent a summer day. 


But even thus his dream abode with him. 
His serious eyes amid the trivial play 

Horizons saw beyond his goblet’s rim ; 
Across the table ever loomed Cathay. 


And following Faith he won his will at last, 
Tho half the truth was yet in dimness furled, 
The issue vaster tho his scheme was vast ; 
He only sought a way, but found a world. 


This makes the hero, tho his faults may glare ; 
To think beyond the age, with prophet’s sight 

To see the whole round world and boldly dare 
To lead man on from darkness into light. 


NEWTON, MASS. 
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“IMAGE OF THE INVISIBLE.” 


BY PRES. M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D. 











From doubt and all its sullen pain. 
From every wide uncertain quest, 
My mind, O Christ, comes back again, 
In Thee, the Word of God; to rest: 


My laden conscience knows Thy voice, 
In Thee my reasonings end their strife, 

Thou strangely dost my heart rejoice ; 
Where else is Way, or Truth, or Life? 


My Hope! in whom all fullness dwells, 
Thy words those many mansions show 
Where love shall see what faith foretells ;— 
Thou wouldst have told, were it not so! 


Thou canst not disappoint the trust 
That finds its answers all in Thee; 

Because Thou wert the holy, just 
And good,—and must forever be. 


Head over all things to Thy Church, 
Messiah, Mediator, King! 

In whom we cease our utmost search, 
Unquestioned and unquestioning, 


Because we do in God believe 
We also do believe in Thee, 

And all Thine own, would Thee receive, 
Our Life and Light eternally. 


O blessed and enduring Rock, 
Who builds on Thee shall never fall! 
O Shepherd of one only flock, 
Beyond all fear infold us all! 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, CLINTON, N. Y, 


THE USES OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
BY PROF. GEORGE FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 


THE recent editorial in THE INDEPENDENT upon the 
Peary Expedition briefly touches a most important sub- 
ject in its answers to the question, Do such expeditions 
as his ‘‘offer any advantage to anybody”? Itis an op- 
portune time to follow out more fully some of the sug- 
gestions there made which lay emphasis not upon the 
commercial but upon the intellectual purposes subserved 
by arctic explorations, and which give new meaning to 
the pregnant utterance of inspiration, that man lives 
not by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
from the mouth of the Lord. 

To the devotee of pure science, it is humiliating to 
be compelled to pause and justify his investigations by 
pointing out some material advantage which is to result 
from them. It is this necessity which so often makes 
a government appointment uncongenial and insecure, and 
gives advantage to those investigators who are uutram- 
meled by the immediate consideration of so-called prac- 
tical ends. A well-known professor of higher mathematics 
inthiscountry frequently closed his demonstration of 
obstruse problems by thanking God that there was no 
practical use to which the demonstrations could be put. 
The wisdom of this remark turns upon the meaning of 
the word ‘‘ practical.” Unless we limit the word to the 
realm of lower forms of good, it certainly would be im- 
proper to characterize even the most abstruse mathe- 
matical calculation as unpractical. They may be of use 
in disciplining the mind, or in giving ultimate satisfac- 
tion in gratifying the curiosity of inquiring minds. In- 
deed, it is not certain but that this last result of investi- 
gation is the most practical thing of all. 

The narrowness of the sphere ordinarily aud properly 


of large numbers of their fellow-citizens. 


rendered to mankind by science are usually eviden 
enough to win government support, and to justify it 


ests of mankind. It has served more definitely to outlin 


cial débris. 








surveys that they shed light upon questions, intimately 
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connected with certain religious beliefs. This is hinted 
at in the editorial in the reference to the light shed by 
arctic explorers upon the question of the unity of the 
races in North America, and, as has been emphasized to 
a considerable extent in the justification which I have 
fron: time to time offered for devoting so much of my 
own strength to glacial study, namely, that the question 
of the antiquity of man upon the earth is now to be 
largely determined by the investigation of glacial phe- 
nomena. From this latter point of view, arctic explora- 
tions and any investigation which may shed light upon 
the cause and conditions of a glacial period, have a defi- 
nite archeological and theological value. If archeology 
and ethnology be considered as sciences worthy to be re- 
garded as ends in themselves or in their bearings upon 
religious questions, then these subsidiary studies of the 
present frozen regions of the world and of those ancient 
glacial deposits in which the earliest records of man oc- 
cur, become practical studies. 

Over and above all these so-called practical considera- 
dions of a secondary sort, however, there arises the value 
of the direct and ultimate good attending the prosecu- 
tion of all forms of scientific inquiry. The pursuit of 
knowledge brings mental satisfaction, which is not only 
a good in itself, but the highest form of good. The sat- 
isfaction of human curiosity respecting the mysteries 
of the universe is in itself an end noble enough to justify 
almost any amount of sacrifice of inferior things for its 
attainment. He who shall find the north pole will be 
one of the world’s greatest benefactors, for he will per- 
manently enrich the thought of future generations, and 
will put into the hands of future instructors of the race a 
aew force through which to make the mental elements 
of mankind predominate over the physical. To give any 
considerablé amount of material good toall mankind is 








allowed to civil government compels its officers to give | beyond the power of the philanthropist ; but it is within 

prominence to material ends, and to have some tangible | his power to impart to the human race such great and 

object in view tojustify them in fitting out an expensive | Varied conceptions of truth that the necessary ills of life 

expedition. The immense activity of arctic exploration | can be borne with composure. 

in the early part of this century was directed to the Nor are we willing to admit that this is a mere theo- 

discovery of the northwest passage by which the com- | retical consideration. This triumph of the mind over 

merce of Europe could reach the Orient. The expedi- | physical disabilities is coming to be more and more ap- 

tions to witness eclipses, of the sun and transits of Venus | parent in the growth of civilization. Of this, Captain 

have been justified to governments by their importance | Peary and his noble wife and their faithful companions 

in constructing the nautieal almanacs upon which nav- | are brilliant illustrations. For many weary months 

igators depend for safety. The most of our geological they have been bereft of the ordinary comforts of life, 

surveys are justified to the taxpayer by reason of their | but they were not thereby cast down and made unhappy. 
relations to the development of the natural resources of | Their anticipations made them unmindful of present dis- 
the country. Under the limitations of authority with comfort, and throughout the remainder of their lives the 
which it is found necessary to invest the officers of civil | Memory of those glorious and impressive scenes will, as 
government, all this is probably as it should be. But | W45 the case with Humboldt, course through their minds 
to a high-minded man of science it seems humiliating to | With thrilling pleasure, and bring them invaluable satis- 
be compelled to justify an expedition in search of the | faction and solace long after their physical strength has 
north pole by attempting to show that it may add a begun to fail. In this satisfaction we all, to a certain 
few thousand barrels of whale oil to the commerce of | extent, have ashare. Their answers to our inquiring 
civilized nations. To the student of glacial geology in } Minds add immeasurably to the wealth of our mental 
the United States, it is an unwelcome task to pause in furniture and enlarge the volume of our intellectual life. 
his investigations for the purpose of convincing a chance | The sufferings of a few explorers, voluntarily endured, 
majority in Congress that the facts of the glacial period | 4%¢ thus made conducive to the highest ends of human 
have an important bearing upun the material prosperity existence. We sometimes praise a philanthropist when 


through a long life he endures privation in accumulating 


Fortunately these lower forms of practical service | 4 fortune to be distributed at last in eleemosynary gifts, 


t | but millions of dollars are a paltry gift compared with 
g | great conceptions of’ truth brought to light by such an 


agents in a wide range of investigations. Geography, | @xPlorer as Captain Peary, and made to enter into the 
and the intelligent colonization of new countries, andthe | Very warp and woof of the mental activity of the whole 
discovery of new supplies of useful articles of commerce | 4uman race for all ages to come. 

have been promoted by arctic exploration, while even so | O®##*™: O- 
ideal a science as that relating to the glacial period has 
found itself ministering to many of the material inter- 





AMERICA DISCOVERED BY THE WELSH. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS L. JAMES, 
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the most productive areas of soil in our developing coun- RN re ee 

try, and to guide the investor in its purchase and devel- SINCE our school days we have been in the habit of 
opment. It has served to indicate the easiest lines of ar- | proudly and very loudly affirming that ‘‘ America was 
tificial drainage through its suggestion of buried chan- | discovered in the year 1492 by Christopher Columbus, a 
nels. The engineer constructing a railroad or a canal | native of Genoa, Italy.” At this late day, more espe- 
finds himself greatly indebted to glacialists for sugges- | cially at this particular epoch of our country’s progress, 
tions as to the most feasible routes for his public way. | when we are about celebrating this event with which 
Many a coal miner in the anthracite region has lost his | the great Italian navigator’s name is connected, it would 
life because the mining engineer was not sufficiently }| not do to ‘‘ disturb the harmony of the proceedings” by 
acquainted with the hazard arising from preglacial chan- | saying that he did not. All I desire to do is to call at- 
nels that had been buried and hidden from view by gla- | tention to certain claims which scholarly Welshmen 





have, from time to time, made to the effect that the first 


To many, however, it will seem a more practical pur- | voyagers from across the Atlantic to land upon these 
pese which is served by arctic explorations and glacial | shores were natives of Wales. It is quite natural forme 
y | to do this, not because I am an historian, but because, I 
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am a Welshman, always eager to claim all the honors I 
can for my fellow-countrymen. 

The evidence and the arguments in favor of this prop- 
osition have been set forth in obscure books, magazines 
and pamphlets from time to time, for_many years past. 
About twenty years ago the Rev. Benjamin F. Bowen 
gathered together and published the most of what had 
been written on this subject. Being a work of a special 
character I suppose it has been read principally by his- 
torical students who take a special interest in such sub- 
jects. While acknowledging the scholarly services’ 
which Mr. Bowen has rendered in this matter, I desire, 
in this article, to present this evidence in as popular 

orm as possible for the benefit of the general reader. 

The first argument in favor of the proposition that 
America was discovered by the Welsh is that, from the 
very earliest period their language indicates that the race 
has been very extensively spread over the earth. Cau- 
casus is derived from two Welsh words—cau, to shut up, 
to fence in ; and cas, separated, insulated. A mountain 
chain has borne this name from the earliest human rec- 
ords. Crimea comes from the Welsh word crymu, which 
means to bend or curve. The Cymric, or Welsh race, 
preceded all other races in moving from the Eastern 
countries to the west. In their migrations some of the 
colonies settled on the banks of the Elbe, and their de- 
scendants at the present day speak a slightly corrupted 
Welsh language. Bautzen,in Bavaria, and Glogau, in 
Prussia, are old Cymric towns, and ancient Cymric relics 
are to be found in the museums of Dresden and Berlin. 
The origin of the name Berlin is plainly Cymric, and is 
derived from ber, a curve, and lin, ariver. The striking 
resemblance between the ancient Cymric laws and the 
institutes of Menu have led some scholars to conclude 
that one branch of the Cymric race traveled eastward 
into India: The word Menu, according to the Pandits, 
means intelligent ; the word menu in Welsh means the 
seat of intelligence. It would not be surprising if, in 
their westward wanderings, owing ‘to the bitter persecu- 
tions of the northern hordes, a portion of the Cymri were 
driven still further in the same direction and found their 
way to this part of the world. 

The American continent was known to the ancients, 
It is argued that the Atlantis of Homer, Solon, Plato and 
Hesiod, which was supposed to unite the continents of 
Africa and America, or which was an island situated 
between them, should not be treated as fiction, because 
when Solon brought the story from Egypt to Greece he 
found that it was not new and thatthe Grecians had a 
festival, with symbols, commemorating the advantage the 
Atheoians had in their wars with the Atlantes. Diodorus 
Siculus seems to refer to America in the following pas- 
sage : 

‘* Over against Africa lies a very great island in the vast 
ocean, many days’ sail from Libya westward. The soil is 
very fruitful. It is diversified with mountains and pleasant 
vales, and the towns are adorned with stately buildings.” 


There are traditions of a people on the Mediterranean, 
sailing through the Straits of Gibraltar, being driven 
westward and heard of no more. It is thought they 
reached the American coast. Brass tablets have been 
discovered in the northern part of Brazil, and are now 
in the Museum of Rio Janeiro, the Phenician inscrip- 
tions upon which ‘ell of the discovery of America five 
centuries B.C. 

The Welsh in the time of Homer occupied the British 
Island. They were navigators and fishermen. and en- 
joyed large commercial reiations before Julius Cesar 
reached theisland. The Phenicians and Greeks traded 
with them in tin and lead, and their oaken ships were 
stronger and better than the craft of the Romans. The 
vessels of King Canute, in the eleventh century, had 
sixty rowing-benches, and, by the aid of the great ocean 
currents, it was possible for early voyagers to reach the 
American continent. 

The Welsh believe that America was discovered by 
Prince Madoc. In a book of pedigrees written by 
Jeuan Brecva, who flourished before the time of Colum- 
bus, it is written : 

‘Madoc and Rird found land far in the sea of the west, 
and there they settled.”’ 

Prince Madoc was one of the nineteen children of 
Owen Gwynedd, one of the greatest rulers Wales ever 
produced. He ruled North Wales, his seat of govern- 
ment being at Aberfrau, till 1169 a.p., when he died. 
Madoc was the commander of his father’s fleet, which 
was so large as to successfully oppose that of England 
at the mouth of the Menai in the year 1142. There was 
considerable dissension among the sons of Gwynedd as to 
who should succeed to the throne. To avoid the scene of 
contention, Madoc, who was of a gentle temperament, 
resolved to become an exile, and to find, if possible, 
some other land in the west. As he was commander of 
the fleet he was not oaly¥ able to make a speedy depart- 
ure but to have the best facilities in the way of vessels 
and men for such a voyage. The Welsh Bards who 
lived about this time have commemorated this event. 
According to ancient documents he discovered a new 
world to the westward, returned, and persuaded his 
brother and a company large enough to fill ten ships to 
visit the new land. The party sailed from a small port 
five miles from Hollyhead, in the island of Anglesea. 





The works of the Welsh Bards exist mogtly in manu- 
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sters or singers ; they were the historians of the times. 
Madoc is mentioned three or four times by three of the 
most celebrated Bards. One of these, in a panegyric 
addressed to Madoc and one of his brothers, says : 
“ Two princes were there, who in wrath dealt wo, 

Yet by people of the earth were loved : 

One who in Arvon quench’d ambition’s flame, 

Leading on land his bravely toiling men ; 

And one of temper mild, in trouble great, 

Far o’er the bosom of the mighty sea 

Sought a possession he could safely keep, 

From all estrangéd for a country’s sake.” ? 

Madoc and his expedition of ten ships was lost. There 

is no doubt that he was a navigator, tho his vovages were 
not familiar to many except the Welsh ; and in those 
stirring tinies very few of his own countrymen would be 
likely to know the particulars of his journey. As this 
tradition existed for several centuries prior to the time of 
Columbus, it is argued that it could not have been in- 
vented to support the English against the Spanish claims 
of prior discovery. 


Welsh and other historians support the claim of- 


Madoc’s departure for these shores. Caradoc, a Welsh 
historian who lived in the time of Owen Gwynedd, 
speaks of the departure of Madoc for a foreign clime: 
Says this writer : 

“Leaving North Wales in a very unsettled state, he 
sailed with a few ships, which he had fitted up and manned 
for that purpose, to the westward, leaving Ireland to the 
north. He came at length toan unknown country, where 
most things appeared to him new and uncustomary, and 
the manners of the natives far different from what he had 
seen in Europe. Madoc, having viewed the fertility and 
pleasantness of the country, left the most part of those he 
had taken with him behind and returned to North Wales. 
Upon his arrival he described to his friends what a fair and 
extensive land he had met with, void of any inhabitants, 
whilst they employed themselves and all their skill to 
supplant one another for only a ragged portion of rocks 
and mountains. Accordingly, having prevailed with con- 
siderable numbers to accompany him to that country, he 
sailed back with ten ships, and bid adieu to his native 
land.” 

Mr. Bowen explains the apparent contradiction be- 
tween ‘‘the manners of the natives” and “‘ void of in- 
habitants” by saying that, by the latter phrase, the his- 
torian meant to convey the idea that the portion Madoc 
discovered was thinly peopled, and might be occupied 
without much difficulty. 

Hakluyt, in his ‘‘ Collection of Voyages,” published in 
1589, speaks of Madoc : 

“Sailing west, and leaving the coast of Ireland so far 
north that he came to a land unknown, where he saw 
many strange things. This land must needs be some part 
of the country of which the Spaniards affirm themselves to 
be the first finders since Haund’s time (the Carthaginian 
admiral, supposed to have flourished about 450 B.c.); 
whereupon it is manifest that that country was by Britons 
discovered long before Columbus led any Spaniards thitt er. 
Of the voyage and return of this Madoc there be many 
fables framed, as the common people do use, in distance of 
place and length of time, rather to augment than to di- 
minish ; but sure it is, there he was.” 

Hakluyt states that he derived his account from Gut- 
tun Owen, who, ia turn, secured his information from 
manuscripts which, according to the custom of the time, 
were deposited in the abbeys for safe keeping. 

During the reign of Queen Elizabeth, who ascended 
the throne in 1558, it seems to have been generally 
understood that Madoc discovered America. Hornius, 
in his ** De Originibus Americanis,” says : 

“A cursory attention to the figure of the earth must 
convince every one that on this direction he must have 
landed on that continent; for beyond Ireland no land can 
be found; except Bermuda, to this day [1650] uocultivated 
but the exteasive continest of America. As Madoc direct- 
ed his course westward, it cannot be doubted but that he 
fell in with Virginia or New England, and there settled.”’ 


This writer refers to a tradition prevailing among the 
natives of Virginia that one Madoc was worshiped as a 
hero. Peter-Martyr, who lived in the court of Ferdi- 
nand, King of Spain, was at the court when Columbus 
returned from his first voyage. In one of his works he 
affirms that some nations in America honored the 
memory of Madoc when Columbus landed on that coast. 

A curious book, ‘‘ Letters Writ by a Turkish Spy,” 
gives an impartial account to the Divan at Constanti- 
nople of the most remarkable transactions in Europe 
from 1673 to 1682. He says that Charles II scarcely knew 
the extent of his territories in America and speaks of a 
region on the continent inhabited by people who speak 
the Welsh language. He adds: 

“Tt is certain that when the Spaniards first conquered 
Mexico they were surprised to hear the inhabitants dis- 
course of a strange people that formerly came thither and 
taught them the knowledge of God and immortality, in- 
structed them also in virtue and morality and prescribed 
holy rites and ceremonies of religion. The Welsh 
language is so prevalent in that country that the very 
towns, bridges, beasts, birds, rivers, hills, etc., are called by 
Welsh names.” 


Sir Thomas Herbert, who visited Persia and other 
countries about 1626, mentions Madoc’s emigration to the 
West. He states that Madoc landed at Newfoundland 
and coasted along until he came to a convenient place 
for settlement ; he speaks of his return to Wales and the 
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script, These Bards were something more than rhym- | second voyage to the new country with a. party of emi- 


grants, and concludes : 

“Had this voyage of the Prince of Gwynedd been 
known and inherited, then had not Columbus, Amer- 
icus Vespucius, Magellan nor others carried away the 
honer of so great a discovery, nor had Madoc been de- 
frauded of his memory, nor our kings of their just title to 
a portion of the West Indies.” 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the Welsh 
claim to the discovery of America is the fact that their 
language was spoken by so many tribes of Indians lo- 
cated in widely separated parts of the country. There 
is abundant testimony offered in favor of this presump- 
tion. In 1740,in the Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 
there appeared a statement written by the Rev. Morgan 
Jones, in 1685 ; he stated that in 1660, while a chaplain 
in Virginia, he journeyed to South Carolina, where, in 
the wilderness, he was taken prisoner by the Tuscarora 
Indians, and condemned to death. One of the war cap- 
tains heard him soliloquizing over his fate, speaking 
the British tongue, answered him in the same language 
that he should not die, and secured his ransom. He 
lived with these people four months, conversed with and 
preached to them in the British language. The original 
tongue, tho very much altered by the introduction of 
new words, was radically thesame. _ 

Another traveler, about thirty years before the date 
of Mr. Jones’s letter, affirms that he found Welsh In- 
dians along the coast between Virginia and Florida. 
Furthermore, he had information of a pirate who, being 
wrecked near Florida, had learned what he supposed 
was the Indian language, but which in reality was the 
Welsh tongue. 

The Welsh Indians aided in constructing forts and 
works which resemble very much similar achievements 
in their own country. The round tower at Newport, 
R.I., is constructed on the same principle as Stone- 
henge, England, and many other Cambrian memorials. 
It conforms exactly to the Druidic circle. Its materials 
are unhewn stone, and, according to the principles of 
archeology, must have been constructed by Cambrian 
rather than Scandinavian navigators. It is said that 
our America mounds agree in the minutest particulars 
with those described by Pennant as found during his 
‘* Tour in Wales.” 

One Benjamin Sutton, who had been taken captive 
by the Indians, had been in different nations, and had 
lived many years among them, once visited an Indian 
town some distance from New Orleans whose inhabit- 
ants were lighter in color than other Indians, and who 
spoke Welsh. He heard some of these Indians speak 
the language with a Welshman who was acaptive there. 
One writer says that an old Indian prophet (the fifteenth 
in the line of succession) told him, in broken English, 
that long ago a race of white people who had red hair and 
blue eyes lived at the mouth of Conestoga Creek. They 
cleared the land, fenced, plowed, raised grain, etc., and 
introduced the honey-bee, then unknown to the Indians. 
There is a great deal of testimony going to show that 
there was a tribe of Indians who spoke the Welsh lan- 
guage, that they once lived in the eastern part of the 
country, but, owing to conflicts with their enemies, both 
red and white, they gradually retreated into the interior , 
becoming incorporated, in some cases, with other tribes. 

The forts or mounds for sepulture which have been 
found in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the 
Carolinas as far west as the Mississippi, it is reasonable 
to suppose were erected by the Welsh with the aid of the 
Indians with whom they became associated. These 
mounds correspond to similar monuments found in Eng- 
land and Europe known to be of Cambrian origin. On 
one of these mounds in Wyoming Valley, Pennsylvania, 
there grew a large oak which, on being cut down in 
1817, was found to be seven hundred years old. Relics 
of iron instruments have been found in Pennsylvania, 
proving a tradition of the Shawanese Indians that the 
coasts were inhabited by white men who used iron in- 
struments. Six buttons were found bearing on their 
faces the mermaid, the coat of arms of the Principality 
of Wales. Pieces of earthernware have been discovered 
on the banks of the Ohio and in Kentucky, a manufac- 
ture the Indians were never acquainted with ; also wells 
dug which remained. unfilled, the ruins and buildings, 
millstones, implements of iron, ornaments, etc.; a silver 
cross containing the capital letters I. S.—interpreted to 
mean the sacred name Iesus Saivator. 

Some years ago there was found near the city of 
Marietta, O., two plates of silver and copper which re- 
sembled the ornament worn on the broadsword of the 
ancient Briton or Welshman. The thousands of relics, 
in the various metals found in the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, in mounds and caves, were the product 
of the Welsh, because they have always been the best 
miners and workers in metals in the world. Centuries 
before the Christian era the Phenicians carried on a 
large trade in the metals with the inhabitants of the 
British Isles, and the mines of our Upper Lake regions 
were doubtless worked by the Welsh in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is thought that 
the forests have overgrown and conceal from view many 
of the ancient works in the Lake Superior region. 

General Bowles, a chief of the Cherokees who visited 
London on official business in 1792, was asked by several 


Welsh gentlemen if he knew anything of the Welsh In- 
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dians. He replied in the affirmative, saying that the 
name was given them because of their complexions, The 
gentlemen then informed General Bowles of the times 
and circumstances of Madoc’s voyages, when he replied : 
“They must have.een as early as that period, otherwise 
they could not have increased to be so numerous a peo- 
ple.” He spoke of a Welsh prisoner who had escaped 
from Mexico, made his way across the continent to the 
Welsh tribe of Indians, with whom he was able to con- 
verse, 

In 1764 Maurice Griffith, a native of Wales and a prison- 
er in the Shawanese Nation, was permitted to accompany 
a party of six of the tribe in a journey of exploration to 
the sources of the Missouri. They passed through about 
ten nations of Indians, and met with three white men in 
the Indian dress who spoke pure Welsh, tho they ccca- 
sionally made useof afew words with which Griffith was 
not acquainted. He did not reveal to them his national- 
ity. These men took them to their village, a journey of 
four or five days, where the travelers found that the 
whole nation was of the same color, having the European 
complexion. On the arrival of the strangers a council 
was held at which they were allowed to be present. the 
supposition being that. they were not acquainted with the 
language of the tribe. The question before the council 
was what conduct should be observed toward the 
strangers. From the fact that the visitors had weapons it 
was concluded they were a warlike people bent on con- 
quest, and it was determined that they should be put to 
death. Griffitn, then, greatly te their astonishment, ad- 
dressed them in the Welsh language, telling them that 
the object of their journey was to trace the Missouri to 
its source. The king and his chiefs at once placed confi- 
dence in this declaration, abandoned the design of put- 
ting Griffith and his companions to death, and from that 
moment treated them with the utmos’ friendship. 
These people said that their forefathers had come up 
the river from a very distant country. They had no 
books orrecords. Theirarms were bows and arrows, and 
for a cutting implement they used a stone tomahawk. 

Griffith and his companions were absent about two 
years and a half. They returned to the Shawanese 
Nation, where Griffith remained a few months, when he 
made his escape and told the story of his adventures. 

John Sevier, at one time Governor of Tennessee, writes 
that a chief of the Cherokee Nation, who was one of his 
prisoners during a campaign against that tribe in 1782, 
told him that the remarkable fortifications found in the 
western country had been ‘*‘ handed down by their fore- 
fathers,” and that the works were made by white people 
who had formerly inhabited the country. Originally 
the Cherokees lived in what is now South Carolina, but 
owing to wars they moved to the upper Missouri. Gov- 
ernor Sevier asked the chief if he had ever heard any of 
his ancestors say to what nation of people the whites be- 
longed. He answered: ‘‘I heard my grandfather and 
other old people say that they were a people called 
Welsh; that they had crossed the great waters and 
landed near the mouth of the Alabama River, and were 
finally driven to the heads of its waters, and even to the 
Highwasse River, by the Mexican Spaniards.” A French 
Western explorer also informed Governor Sevier that he 
had traded with the Welsh tribe of Indians on the upper 
Missouri, that they spoke much of the Welsh dialect, and 
often told him that they had sprung from a white people. 

In a report to Goversaor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, in 
1753, itis shown that the Governor of Canada knew of 
the existence of Welsh Indians ‘‘on a large river that 
runs to the Pacific Ocean.” Three young priests, whom 
he sent, in Indian dress, to make an investigation, found 
them to be Welsh, and brought back with them some old 
Welsh Bibles. 

Gen. Morgan Lewis, once Governor of New York 
State, was a prisoner during the French War, and was 
assigned, with others, to certain Indians as their share 
of prisoners. General Lewis met a chief who spoke the 
Gaelic language (a dialect of the Celtic with which, as a 
native of Wales, he was acquainted), somewhat modi- 
fied, of course, by-usage and lapse of time. He addressed 
the chief in Welsh and was understood. 

The Mandan Indians, a small, light-colored tribe on 
the banks of the upper Missouri are believed, by George 
Catlin, the well-known student of Indian life, to be a 
branch of Madoc’s colony. He says that the ten ships 
of Madoc, or a part of them, either entered at the mouth 
of the Mississippi or landed on the Florida coast and 
made their way inward. They began agriculture, but 
were attacked and compelled to erect the large earthen 
fortifications, and subsequently were driven still further 
and further inward. Mandans was a corruption of 


Madawgys, a name applied by the Welsh to the follow-, 


ers of Madoc. Mr. Catlin advances the following rea- 
sons for believing the Mandans are Welsh : 


“They are of medium hight and not as stalwart as 
Indians usually are. Their hair is of all colors instead of 
straight black. They wear beards apd have different 
colored eyes—hazel, gray and blue. Their villages are 
skillfully built of substantial materials. Their ancient 
earthern works and huts are built in Druidic circles, 
counterparts of those along the paths of their migrations. 
Their canoes, made of skins, are shaped exactly like the 
Welsh coracle, a boat which has been used by Welsh fish- 
ermen from time immemorial and which is made by cover- 
ing a wicker frame with leather or oilcloth. Their 
religious belief is a corruption of Christianity. The 





resemblance of their language, in form and sound, to the 
Welsh tongue, where many words do not agree as to cer- 
tain letters, show a resemblance in the pronunciation.” 

Dr. Morse, who made a tour among the Western 
Indians in 1820, mentions a report, current at Fort 
Chartres among the old people in 1781, that Mandan 
Indians had visited that post and could converse intelli- 
gently with some Welsh soldiers then in the British 
army. 

It is believed that America was discovered by the 
Welsh from the many traces of the Celtic language 
found among the Indian dialects. The names of tribes, 
persons, places, rivers, and of many living and inani- 
mate objects on the American continent are undoubtedly 
of Celtic origin. In 1683 Sir Thomas Herbert published 
a list of words taken from the Indian dialects which 
have an undoubted Welsh origin: groeso, welcome; 
gwenddwr, white or limpid water; bara, bread; tad, 
father; mam, mother; buch or buwch, cow ; llwnog, 
fox; coch y dwr,a red water-bird. Then, again, Alle- 


~geni (Allegheny) is a compound word, composed of allu, 


mighty; and geni, born, or ‘‘ mighty born.” This is the 
name of the people who once dwelt along this immense 
range. Appomattox signifies appwy, appoint or name, 
and Mattox, Madoc or Mattoc, hence, Madoc’s name. 
Those who have any acquaintance with the Moquis and 
Mohave tongues declare that they contain Welsh words. 
Relics with Celtic inscriptions have been unearthed, and 
Aztec and Spanish chroniclers confirm researches re- 
specting the presence of Celtic words in the old Aztec 
language. 

From all this testimony, gathered at such times and 
under such circumstances as to preclude the idea of pre- 
conrerted arrangement, it is claimed that the Welsh 
landed on this continent prior to its discovery by Colum- 
bus, arriving in 1170 a. D., under the leadership of Prince 
Madoc. 

Y Gwir yn erbyn y Byd: The Truth against the 
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LATE in the night of the 16th of March, of this year, 
Sefior Cabajfias, dean of the local press of Huelva, brought 
me a first copy, fresh frum the printer, of the Memoirs 
of the Sociedad Colombina Onubense for the preceding 
year, 1891. 

I was leaving, the next morning, by a roundabout 
way for Lisbon, and in my hurry neglected to examine 
the handsomely printed pamphlet of some 150 pages. 
Yet I had reason to be moderately interested in the pro- 
ceedings of this Society, with which I had become 
familiar duriug a considerable stay in this part of Spain. 
Its patriotic labors have determined one of the most at- 
tractive celebrations of this fourth centenary of the dis- 
covery of America, in the immediate neighborhood of 
the convent of La Rabida where Columbus found the 
first efficient promoters of his scheme, and of Palos, from 
which port he set out in company with the three Pinzon 
brothers and other mariners of the place. 

On my return to Madrid, some weeks later, I was sur- 
prised to find that a full half of the book, sandwiched in 
the middle between reports of proceedings and lists of 
members of the Society, is taken up with a quite new 
and detailed work of Sefior Cesareo Fernandez Duro. It 
is this writer from whose two volumes Mr, Froude has 
made ap his latest pages on ‘‘ The Spanish Story of the 
Armada.” He stands, indeed, as high in the accurate 
and judicious investigation of historical documents as 
the new Regius Professor of History at Oxford does in 
that picturesque story-telling which is more or less based 
on the documents. In the present matter, perhaps it is 
not too much to say that his frequent writings for the 
last ten years have given the high-water mark of re- 
search in the truth and legend of Columbus’s career. 

I was not disappointed in the new work, of which 
fifty pages sum up and complete—I would almost say 
conclude—a number of recent controversies, while the 
twenty and more pages of appended documents and 
notes are of original value. For fear that others may 
permanently, as I did temporarily, overlook this little 
Juicio critico, which is as full of profitable information 
asaneggis of meat, I have drawn out, briefly and in 
order, the principal conclusions, with the degree of prob- 
ability or the certainty which I venture to think attaches 
to them. 

Speaking generally, I do not remember any English or 
American publication which has kept the cursory reader 
in the knowledge of what Spain has been doing of late 
in the field of early American history. Much of the 
work done has been based on documents not used before, 
and it already necessitates a revision of some of the 
judgments current in the past. Sefior Fernandez Duro * 





* The Saturday Reviewer (May 14th, 1892) in bie quality as “a minute 
critic,” says tha t when Mr. Froude “talks o m Martinez’ or *‘ Don 
Enriquez’ we shudder indeed.” Mr. ‘Fro The usage is undoubtedly 
wrong; but twenty years’ experience of the Spanish ite and . language 
does not make the reviewer’s own usage intelligible to me. Certain] iy 
the one whom he chooses to call “ Don Cesareo Duro” would a A =a ny 
be recognized under that name. To omit the “ Fernandez” be’ 

36 “Duro” — rather worse than we ad Bek ay himactt 
ington, fior Don Cesareo F' ez Duro has done. - It is 
true that Don should pt follower a. Eartha Christian — or its equivalent; 
but it is also true th reviewer should make himse 


acquainted with the S ty ab in regard family names, before 
Pa minute critic,” » y ’ 


has been one of the most successfu! workers in a field 
which he happily denominates ‘‘ the Columbus legend.” 
He stands, I believe, alone in his technical knowledge of 
what may be called the archeology of Spanish and 
Portuguese navigation. He deals almost exclusively 
with the ‘‘ higher criticism” of history, as the titles of 
various of his works clearly show—‘‘ Disquisiciones 
Nauticas, Tradiciones infundadas, Vida postumo de 
Colon, Nebulosa de Colon.” In his mental attitude con- 
cerning Columbus, he represents that Spanish school 
which has grown up from a sentimental grievance, but 
which now reposes on a fair basis of impartiality. 

In order to make Columbus out a saint, worthy of the 
honors of Catholic canonization, the French enthusiast 
Comte Roselly de Lorgues found it necessary to make 
out the Spaniards of Columbus's time all stupid and 
malevolent sinners. Italian writers, moved perhaps by 
race feeling as much as by religion, took up the hue and 
ery. It was but natural that patriotic Spaniards should 
be roused to self-defense. That the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, as such, is not concerned in this controversy may 
be seen from the Jesuit Father Cappa’s book, ‘‘ Colony 
los Espajioles,” which would be an excellent brief in the 
hands of the Devil’s Advocate. In fact, the late Arch- 
bishop of Genoa—the city* which claims Columbus as 
her son, and ought, therefore, to be most interested in 
a possible Saint Columbus—had already raised a dis- 
creet protest against the facility for saint-making exhib- 
ited by theatrical writers, as devoid of learning as of 
critical judgment, word-crazy and overweening in their 
efforts to find some ‘“‘cause”—religious or national, 
Christopher Columbus or Joan of Arc, it mattered little 
—that might lift themselves in'o permanent notoriety. 

It was easy for Spanish critics to handle such adver- 
saries; but, whatis vastly more to their credit, when 
their work of destruction was done, and well done, they 
applied themselves to reconstructing the shattered 
idol in his true proportions. It is a striking testi- 
mony to their love of the truth of history that, 
in spite of a sentimental grievance, they have not 
set about a deliberate lowering of the character of the 
great discoverer. It is true that the hero, perfect in his 
own ways and long-suffering from the ways of others, 
such as the romantic pages of Washington Irving had 
painted him for us, can never reappear to our eyes. 
But no Spanish historian would go to the unfavorabie 
lengths of Mr. Justin Winsor in his late work; and not 
many of them would sign the pages written for the 
Century Magazine by Seiior Castelar, who, however, is 
not an historian.. They unanimously give to Columbus 
the full credit of the idea of the discovery and its prac- 
tical initiation, together with the scientific knowledge, 
the clear-sightedness and persistence reaching to 
obstinacy, which were necessary in carrying it out. But 
many of them also find in him, as did his contempora- 
ries and acquaintances, the unpractical ways of dealing 
with men—whether kings or sailors—which belong to an 
enthusiast and a theorist ; and, worse still, they bring 
forward undoubted facts of his career to show an exor- 
bitant ambition for personal honors and emoluments 
with all its accompanying possibilities of rancorous 
jealousy. 

This jealousy on the part of Columbus, together with 
the tendency of Irving and other historians of romantic 
temperament to exalt their special hero at the expense of 
others, has wrought—so Fernandez Duro believes— 
serious haria to the cause of historic truth. It has long 
obscured the fame and even, with writers of the present 
Spanish school, still discredits the good name of one with- 
out whose aid and companionship Columbus could never 
have discovered America, 

This practical impossibility was expressly recognized 
by Bartholomew Columbus, brother of theGiscoverer. It 
was solemnly declared under oath, before competent tri- 
bunals, by those who had taken part in the work of the 
discovery from the beginning. It was admitted by the 
earliest authentic historian, the venerable Bishop Las 
Casas, who became intimately acquainted with Colum- 
bus after the discovery was made. Moreover Columbus, 
who alone has had the glory of the discovery, died in the 
belief that he had simply found a western passage to 
Asia; while Martin Alonzo Pinzon—he who had made 
the discovery possible and had shared in it, but who has 
been belittled and forgotten—proclaimed on his return 
from the Arst voyage that a new world had been discov- 
ered. For three centuries the latter’s epitaph might 
have been written inthe words of Las Casas: ‘‘ Since he 
died a few days after [the return to Spain] nothing more 
occurs to me to say of him.” 

During the fourth century, now ending, a few ran- 
corous words of Columbus himself, repeated without 
comment by Las Casas, grew up in the minds of Irving 
and his successor to a sure record of infamy. The silence 
of Las Casas, who was always the outspoken hater of 
wrongdoing, should have given pause for thought. This 
man had made Columbus’s fortune at the risk of his own, 
a risk that ended effectively in his untimely death and 
in the total ruin of his descendants. Once dead. he had 
been passed over by his contemporaries in their excite- 
ment about the living. It is hard that, afterso long for- 
getfulness, the world should have turned back to him 
but to blame. ‘It is right that the beginning of a fifth 


* Since this was written a document of Diego Colon has been discovered 








jn the Madrid archives, stating that his father was born in Savona, 
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century, with its surer methods and completer knowl- 


edge of the documents of the time, should rescue his 
good name and at last assign to him that place in the 
. temple of fame, which he undoubtedly held in the labors 
of which fame should be the reward. 
This was the objectof a former volume of Fernandez 
Duro, ** Colon y Pinzon,” published as far back as 1883 ; 
and he has added to its telling arguments in various 
papers scattered through the proceedings of the Royal 
Academy of History of Madrid. On one point alone, but 
that an essential one, have the results of his labors been 
impugned. 
Don José Maria Asensio, in the extensive and impor- 
tant work which he has but lately finished on the life and 
discoveries of Columbus, turns aside to analyze in detail 
the attempted rehabilitation of Pinzon. He admits the 
mariners of Palos to have been “the necessary comple- 
ment” of the work of the discovery of America without 
whom the discovery would be ‘‘ inconceivable”—el com- 
plemenio necesario é imprescindible de la obra. ‘‘Co- 
lumbus had had the inspiration, Columbus had matured 
the thought. Without the concurrence of Martin Alonso 
Pinzon it is all but certain that it would not have passed 
out of the realm of theories, more or Jess daring or sub- 
lime, without ever coming to be realized in practice.” 
Yet he reproaches his friend Fernandez Duro with “an 
exaggerated love of impartiality ” in his defense of Pin- 
zon, not remarking, apparently, that his own mental at- 
titude—that of a Spanish historian unfriendly to the 
claims of the Spanish intrepido marino—is quite as open 
to suspicion. 
It isa happy day for the general reader when his- 
torians thus vie with each other in impartiality. Sefior 
Fernandez Duro, in the present case, has the advantage 
of the last word, joined with superior technical know!- 
edge anda completer analysis of the facts. What is of 
more interest is his accurate rummary of the “‘ marine ” 
history of the discevery, from the primitive idea to the 
final carrying out of that first decisive voyage. Confi- 
dently, but in laborious scholar-like fashion, he entitles 
the new work, ‘‘A Critical Judgment of the Share 
which the Pinzon Brothers had in the Discovery of the 
New Continent, of the Conditions under which they took 
part in the Expedition, and of the Motives that led to 
the Separation of Martin Alonso.” It was presented in 
manuscript for the competition instituted by the Huelva 
Society. The motto which, according to custom, distin- 
guished it was pathetic enough : ‘‘ No man is a prophet 
in his own country.” It easily won the prize which had 
been offered ; it remains to be seen whether it will as 
easily reverse a rooted judgment of incautious history. 
PaRIs, FRANCE. 
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A TRIBUTE TO JOHN CALVIN. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 





CALVIN is one of those characters that command re- 
spect and admiration rather than affection, and forbid 
familiar approach, but gain upon closer acquaintance. 
Those who know him best esteem him most. Those 
who judge of his character from his conduct in 
the case of Servetus, and of his theology from the decre- 
tum horrible, see the spots in the sun, but not the sun 
itself. Taking into account all his failings, he must be 
reckoned as one of the greatest and best of men that God 
raised in history. 

He has been called by competent judges the theo- 
logian par excellence, the Aristotle of the Reformation, 
the Thomas Aquinas of the Reformed Church, the Ly- 
curgus of a Christian Democracy, the Pope of Geneva. 
He has been compared, as a Church ruler, to Gregory 
Vii and to Izrecert II. The skeptical Renan calls him 
‘the most Ck1'sc‘'an man of his age.” Such a combi- 
nation of theor:t:c and practical pre-eminence is with- 
out a parallel in aistory. But he was also an intolerant 
inquisitor and persecutor, and his hands are stained 
with the blood of a heretic. Take these characteristics 
together and you have the whole Calvin, omit one or 
the other of them and you do him injustice. He will 
ever command admiration and even reverence, but can 
never be popular. No monument will be erected to his 
name, no pilgrimages made to his grave ; the fourth cen- 
tennial of his birth in 1909 is not likely to be celebrated 
as Luther’s was in 1883 and Zwingli’s in 1884. But the 
impression he made on the Swiss, French, Dutch, and 
especially on the Anglo-Saxon race in Great Britain and 
America, can never be effaced. 

Calvin’s bodily presence, like that of St. Paul, was 
weak. His earthly tent barely covered his mighty spirit. 
Me was of middle stature, dark complexion, thin, pale, 
emaciated, and in feeble health ; but he had a finely chis- 
eled face, a well-formed mouth, pointed beard, black 
hair, a prominent nose, a lofty forehead, and flaming 
eyes, which kept their luster to the last. He seemed to 
be all bone and nerve. He looked in death, Beza says, 
almost as if merely asleep. A commanding intellect 
and will shone through the frail body. There are sever- 
al portraits of him; the best is the old painting in the 
University Library of Geneva which presents him in 
academic dress and in the attitude of teaching, with the 
mouth open, one hand laid upon the Bible, the other 

ised. . 

He calls himself timid and pusillanimous by nature ; 


perfected in weakness. He belonged to that class of 
| persons who dread danger, from a distance, but are fear- 
less in its presence. In his conflict with the Libertines 
|he did not yield an inch, and more than once exposed 


| habits and tastes, scrupulously neat in his dress. intem- 
/perately temperate and unreasonably abstemious. 

Calvin’s intellectual endowments were of the highest 

order and thoroughly disciplined—a retentive memory, 
quick perception, acute understanding, penetrating rea- 
‘son, sound judgment, complete command of language. 
He had the classical culture of the Renaissance, without 
its pedantry and moral weakness. He made it tributary 
to theology and piety. He was not equal to Augustin 
‘and Luther as a creative genius and originator of new 
ideas, but surpassed them both and all his contempora- 
ries as a scholar, as a cultivated writer, asa systematic 
and logical thinker, andasan organizer. His talents, we 
may say, rose above genius. His mind was cast in the 
mold of Paul, not in that of John. He had no mystic 
vein, and very little imagination. He never forgot any- 
thing pertaining to his duty; he recognized persons 
avhom he had seen but once many years previously. He 
spoke very much as he wrote, with clearness, precision, 
purity andforce. He never wrote a dull line; he always 
had something to say, and said it well. His judgment 
was 80 exact that, as Beza remarks, it often appeared 
like prophecy. His advice was always sound and use- 
ful. His eloquence was logic set on fire ; but he lacked 
the power of illustration, which is often before a popular 
audience more effective in an orator than the closest 
argument. 

His moral and religious character was grounded in 
the fear of God, which is ‘‘the beginning of wisdom.” 
Severe against others he was most severe against himself. 
He resembled a Hebrew prophet. He may be called a 
Christiari Elijah. His symbol was a hand offering the 
sacrifice of a burning heart to God. The Council of 
Geneva were impressed with “the majesty of his char- 
acter.” A most significant expression, which accounts 
for his overawing power over his many enemies in 
Geneva. His constant and sole aim was the glory of 
God and the reformation of the Church. In his eyes, 
God alone was great, man but a fleeting shadow. He 
was always guided by a strict sense of duty, even in the 
punishment of Servetus. In the preface to the last edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Institutes” (1559), he says.: 

“*T have the testimony of my own conscience, of angels, 
aud of God himself, that since I undertook the office of a 
teacher in the Church, I have had no other object in view 
than to profit the Church by maintaining the pure doctrine 
of godliness; yet I suppose there is no man more slandered 
or calumniated than myself.” 

Riches and honors had no charms for him, He soared 
far above filthy lucre and worldly ambition. His only 
ambition was that pure and holy ambition to serve God 
to the best of his ability. He steadily refused an in- 
crease of salary, and frequently also presents of every 
description, except for the poor and the refugees, whom 
he always had at heart and aided to the extent of his 
means. He left only 250 gold crowns, or, if we include 
the value of his furniture and library, about 300 crowns, 
which he bequeathed to his younger brother Antoine and 
his children, except ten crowns to the schools, ten to the 
hospital for poor refugees, and ten to the daughters of a 
cousin. When Cardinal Sadolet passed through Geneva 
in disguise (about 1547), he was surprised to find that the 
reformer lived in a plain house instead of an episcopal 
palace with a retinue of seivants. When Pope Pius IV 
heard of his death he paid him this tribute: ‘‘The 
strength of that heretic consisted in this, that money 
never had the slightest charm for him. If I had such 
servants, my dominions would extend from sea to sea.” 
Calvin had defects which were partly the shadow of 
his virtues. He was passionate, prone to anger, censori- 
ous, impatient of contradiction, intolerant toward Ro- 
manists and heretics, somewhat austere and morose, and 
not without a trace of vindictiveness. He confessed in a 
letter to Bucer, and on his deathbed, that he found it 
difficult to tame “‘ the wild beast of his wrath,” and he 
humbly asked forgiveness for his weakness. His intol- 
erance sprang from the intensity of his convictions and 
his zeal for the truth. It unfortunately culminated in 
the tragedy of Servetus, which must be deplored and 
condemned, altho justified by the laws and public opin- 
ion in his age. Toleration is a modern virtue. 

Calvin had the dangerous powers of wit, irony and 
sarcasm, and used them too freely in his polemical writ- 
ings. He treated opponents, like Bolsec, Castellio, Pigh- 
ius, Servetus, with unsparing contempt, and called them 
nebulones, nugatones, canes, porci, bestie. Such epithets 
are weeds in the garden of his calm, chaste and elegant 
style. And Calvin’s wit was unmingled with that kindly 
humor which sweetens the bitterness of controversy. 
Luther, too, had wit ; he wielded a veritable club of Her- 
cules, and dealt deadly blows upon his foes, and over- 
whelmed Tetzel, Eck, Emser, Cochleus, Henry VIII, 
the Duke Henry of Brunswick, and the ‘‘ Sacramentari- 
ans” with coarse abuse; but he cherished no personal 
malice, and the sunshine of good-nature appeared after 
the thunderstorm of his wrath. It should be remem- 
bered that the Reformers had to deal with bitter ene- 
mies in a rough age. The Reformation literature is full 





but his courage rose with danger, and his strength was. 


‘his life. He was plain, orderly and methodical in his. 








the Roman Catholic side. Yet Melanchthon and Bullinger 
restrained polemical violence, and never condescended 
to personal abuse. 

Calvin has often been charged with coldness and want 
of domestic and social affection, but very unjustly. The 
charge is a mistaken inference from his doctrine of a 
double predestination. But experience teaches that even 
at this day the severest Calvinism is not seldom found 
connected with a sweet and amiable Christian temper. 
He was grave, dignified and reserved, and kept strangers 
at a respectful distance ; but he was, as Beza observes, 
cheerful in society and tolerant of those vices which 
spring from natural infirmity of men. He treated his 
friends as his equals, with courtesy and manly frank- 
ness, but also with affectionate kindness. And they all 
bear testimony to this fact, and were as true and devoted 
to him as he tothem. The French martyrs wrote to him 
letters of gratitude for having fortified them to endure 
prison and torture with patience and resignation. ‘‘ He 
obtained,” says Guizot, ‘‘the devoted affection of the 
best men and the esteem of all, without ever seeking to 
please them.” Among his most faithful friends were the 
leading men and women of his age, of different character 
and disposition, as Farel, Viret, Beza, Bucer, Gryneeus, 
Bullinger, Knox, Melanchthon, Queen Marguerite and the 
Duchess Renée. His large correspondence is a noble 
monument to his heart as well as his intellect, and is a 
sufficient refutation of all the calumnies. How tender is 
his reference to Melanchthon after his death, notwith- 
standing their difference of opinion on predestination 
and free will! How noble is his appeal to Bullinger, 
when Luther made his last furious attack upon the 
Zwingliaps and Ziirichers (1544), not to forget ‘“‘how 
great a man Luther is and by what extraordinary gifts 
he excels.” And how touching is his farewell : 

“* My best and truest brother! And since it is God’s will 
that you should survive me in this world, live mindful of 
our friendship, of which, as it was useful to the Church of 
God, the fruits await usin Heaven. Pray, do not fatigue 
yourself on my account. It is with difficulty that I draw 
my breath, and | expect that every moment will be my 
last. It is enough that I live and die for Christ, who is the 
reward of his followers both in life and death. Again, 
farewell, my dear brother.” 

Calvin is also charged with insensibility to the beauties 
of Nature and art. We seek in vain for allusions to the 
paradise of Nature in which he lived—the lovely shore 
of the lake, the murmur of the Rhone, the snowy 
grandeur of the monarch of mountains in Chamounix. 
But the charge is not well founded. As a matter of 
fact, Calvin had alively sense of the beauties of Nature. 
He says: 

“ Let us not disdain to receive a pious delight from the 
works of God, which everywhere present themselves to 
view in this very beautiful theater of the world.” 

And he points out that 

‘God has wonderfully adorned heaven and earth with the 
utmost possible abundance, variety and beauty, like a 
large and splendid mansion, most exquisitely and copious- 
ly furnished, and exhibited in man the masterpiece of his 
works by distinguishing him with such splendid beauty 
and such numerous and great privileges.” 

If he was indifferent to architecture, sculpture and 
painting, he had a taste for music and poetry, like 
Luther and Zwingli. He introduced congregational 
singing into Geneva, and composed a few poetic versifi- 
cations of Psalms and a sweet hymn to the Savior. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ROBERT TANNAHILL. 
I. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 











I HAVE never been quite able to understand, or, un- 
derstanding, to care much for the researches into the an- 
cestry of their heroes in which the biographers of most 
poets indulge so freely. There may be something in 
heredity which helps to account for the dispositions and 
passions of many of us—a mental complexion, so to speak, 
blond or brunet, an intellectual directness or obliquity of 
vision, which is repeated generation after generation; 
but I cannot think it accounts for that strange thing which 
we call genius, and which is at once the possession and the 
expression of the person who has it. Heredity does not, 
and cannot, account for Shakespeare or Milton, Burns 
or Byron, Shelley or Keats, who were the first, and are 
the last of their family. ThatIam in a minority in this 
belief I know well ; for I never read the biography of a 
poet without having his ancestors served up to me like 
the funeral baked meats at the marriage supper of Ham- 
let’s mother. If it be a Scotch biography of a Scotch 
poet, I know what to expect before [ open it. He is sure 
to have a pedigree, and the lesser the poet the longer his 
pedigree. Even Tannahill had one. 

The Tannahills, who were chiefly confined to the coun- 
ties of Ayr, Renfrew and Lanark, were a Scotch family 
of considerable antiquity ; for granting, as one of: the 
poet’s biographers claims, that the name is an enlarge- 
ment of Tannock, they go as far back as 1367-68, when 
Edward the Third granted a safe conduct to several 
Scotch merchants to go through England on business, 
one being an Adam Turnock, who was allowed to travel 
with one servant and two horses. Two centuries later 





of the odium theologicum on the Protestant as well as on 


the name appears in the borough records of Glasgow, 
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which mention three persons to whom a sum of money 
was paid in 1578 for “‘keeping of the stepill,” one of whom 
was Alexander Tonnochill. It appeared again in 1620 in 
adeed of investiture in some lands in Ayrshire, a wit- 
ness to which was Robert Tonnochill, in Monkland. Later 
we find it in the borough records of Paisley, when the 
school was ordered to be visited between December 25th, 
1648, and Candlemas, and the ability of Johne Tannahill 
tried ; so that if he were not found able to be doctor and 
teach a music school, another might be provided. From 
traveling with merchants to the keeping of steeples 
(whatever that was), from witnessing deeds to standing 
examination as doctor and teacher of music, it was a far 
cry to Parnassus; but it came in sight at last. when one 
of the family, Nanse Tannoch, kept an alehouse in 
Mauchline, to which on Sundays, during the intervals 
between the long-winded sermons, Burns and his cronies 
used to resort. Nanse was a true alewife, Robert Cham- 
bers assures us—quiet, civil, discreet, and no taleteller. 
She would not even blab about Burns, but insisted to the 
ead of her life that he had indulged very little in her 
house. Clearly, old Mistress Nanse was a lady. 

The pedigree of Tannahill, which, ancient tho it was, 
has proved rather hazy so far, begins to clear up toward 
the middle of the last century, when four brothers of the 
name, natives of Kilmarnock, settled as weavers of silk 
gauze in Paisley, which was rising in importance by its 
manufactures. Two of the younger of these brothers 
emigrated to America, and settled in New York, or 
thereabouts, the elders remaining in Paisley, where, in 
1762, the eldest, James, married Janet Pollock, a daugh- 
ter of Matthew Pollock, of Bogball, in Ayrshire, who 
was what was called a bonnet-laird, in that he cultivated 
hisown ground. From this pair descended seven Tan- 
nahills, six sons and a daughter; Robert, the fourth, 
being born on June 38d, 1774. The painstaking 
biographers of Tannahill have discovered that his par- 
ents were respected for their intelligence and worth, 
which were not uncommon qualities in Scotland then, 
and that his mother, in particular, was possessed of great 
natural talent, and what for a person in her humble 
sphere, was extensive information. She had re- 
sided in her early years under the roof of her 
uncle, Hugh Brodie, of Langcraft, a neighboring 
laird, who had some provincial celebrity as a rhymer, 
one of his effusions being ‘“‘A Speech in Verse upon 
Husbandry.” That the Tannahill family was poor may 
be inferred from the manual employment of its head, 
and the number of mouths that he had to feed ; a weaver 
with a wife and seven children could not be otherwise 
than poor in a town like Paisley a hundred years ago. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Robert was put to 
the loom at an early age, nor that his schooling ended 
when he had learned to read, write, and cipher. If he 
had been the son of an English instead of a Scotch 
weaver, his chances of learning even these simple 
branches would have been much smaller, so little was 
then thought of education by people of the common sort 
in England. They were content to be ignorant, a defect 
of character which was not shared by the Scotch, who, 
if they were acquisitive, were more inquisitive, who 
divined the advantages of instruction, and who, con- 
sequently, were given to reading. They were national 
enough to be interested in their own history, and imagi- 
native enough to be interested in their own poetry ; and 
if they were patriotic over the Life of Sir William Wal- 
lace to-day, they were poetic over the Gentle Shepherd 

to-morrow. They had, further, what their English fel- 
lows had not, a great body of song and music of 
their own—glorious old songs that had never been put 
in print, and matchless melodies that had never been 
committed to paper. They were a reading folk and a 
singing folk. . 

The intellectual career of Tannahill resembled that of 
most poets, greator small, He began to write verses at 
an early date, and, without knowing what they were, we 
may be sure that they were imitative, and of no perma- 
nent value. His companions are said to have admired 
them, and his townsmen also, for from time to time 
some of them appeared in print in a Glasgow newspaper. 

He had one poetic quality in a musical ear, and another 

in his knowledge of the German flute. 


“His favorite pursuit was to recover old and neglected 


airs and unite them to appropriate words. The airs he 
hummed over while plying the shuttle, and, as the words 
arose in his mind, he jotted them down at a rude desk 
which he had attached to his loom, and which he could use 
without rising from his seat.’’ 


The temperament of Tannahill was more equable than 
that of most poets, much more equable than that of 
Burns, who, emerging from a life of equal obscurity, 
soon made himself talked about throughout the country- 
side for his satiric powers, to say nothing of his fondness 
for the lasses, and who, before he was twenty-eight, 
added a great name to the small list of Scottish poets. 
Tannahill was not devoured, like Burns, with a desire to 
shine in company ; he was not restless or ambitious, but 
content to earn a livelihood at his loom ; and he was not 
unduly emotional. He is said once upon a time to have 


paid his addresses to a fair one, who received them with 
a favorable ear, but who speedily discovered that she pre- 
ferred a wealthier suitor, a circumstance which stung 
our bard into loud reproaches, and the composition of a 


farewell poem, the fervor of which may be imagined 
from this first stanza : 











“ Accuse me not, inconstant fair, 
Of being false to thee ; 
For I was true, would still been so, 
Hadst thou been true to me. 
But when I knew thy plighted lips 
Once to a rival prest, 
Love-smothered independence rose 
And spurned thee from my breast.” 
In his twenty-sixth year Tannahill and one of his 
younger brothers removed to England, either from a de- 


Preston. They remained about two years in England, 
where, we are assured, the songs of Robert were ap- 
plauded, and then returned to their native land, sum- 
moned home by the illness of their father, who was fain 
tosee his children around him before he died. They ar- 
rived in time to receive his dying blessing, and, his 
brother marrying soon afterward, Tannahill was left 
alone with his widowed mother. 
We learn from a copy of verses which he wrote a little 
later that this estimable woman lamented her dead with 
sighs and tears, neither seeking nor wishing relief, and 
that, being feeble and old, she feared she might become 
troublesome. He protested against this fear in slovenly 
heroics, and called upon Heaven to record his filial vow 
that she should have her due maintenance. 
“Twas hers to guide me through life’s early day, 

To point out virtue’s paths, and lead the way; 

Now while her powers in frigid languor sleep, 

*Tis mine to lead her down life’s rugged steep 

With all her little weaknesses to bear, 

Attentive, kind, to soothe her every care. 

‘Tis Nature bids, and truest pleasure flows 

From lessening an aged parent’s woes.” 
About this time Tannahill made the acquaintance of a 
young man, to the warmth of whose friendship and the 
exercise of whose.talent he owed much. This was 
Robert Archibald Smith. Like Tannahill, he was the 
son of a Scotch weaver, Robert Smith, a native of East 
Kilbride, near Glasgow, who had plied the shuttle at 
Paisley until a depression in business there sent him to 
England, where, at Reading, he married a young 
woman, who inherited a little property, and became the 
mother of his second child, Robert Archibald. A born 
musician, he was noted while in his frock and pinafore 
for his performances on the bour-tree, a rustic whistle 
made of the elder bush, which was succeeded by the 
German flute and the violin. He was so skillful on the 
last instrument at the age of ten, ‘that he was much 
talked about among amateurs, and invited to their con- 
certs. It was before the days of the Master Bettys and 
the Master Burkes, for children were still considered 
children, no matter how clever they were ; so instead of 
allowing the boy’s head to be turned by the praise that was 
bestowed upon him, his father placed him in his own 
workshop. He acted according to his paternal lights, 
but not over wisely, as it proved, for do what he would, 
the lad could nor take to weaving. 
“His father had often the mortification, after patiently 
expounding the initiatory mysteries of the craft, to find, 
on looking up to observe whether due attention had been 
paid to his instructions, that his pupil was intently occu- 
pied in scratching musical notes with a pin on the wooden 
framework of the loom, or on the long thin rods called 
temples, which stretch the web, rapt in a happy ignorance 
of all the skill that paternal solicitude had wasted on 
him.” 


He became a member of a church choir in Reading, 


clarionet. 


unacquainted with the management of a muslin web 


Scotch fathers at the time, he introduced him one even 


twenty-two and the other about twenty-eight. 


one, since the friends were represented as ‘“‘unco happy, 


in the concluding couplet : 


“ Apollo, for our comfort, has furnished the bowl, 
And here is my bardship as blind as an owl.” 


It was a fortunate meeting for both—for Tannahil 








sire to see more of the world than they could in Scotland, } 
or because there was just then a superfluity of weavers | 
at Paisley. They went to Lancashire, where they found | 
employment, Robert at Bolton and his brother Hugh at | 


where he sang sometimes, and sometimes played on the 
flute and the violin ; and he joined the band of a regi- 
ment of volunteers (it was in the early Napoleonic days), 
in which his instruments were the flute and the second 
By and by there came a depression of busi- 
ness in England, similar to that which some sixteen 
years before had driven Robert Smith from Scotland ; so 
the weaver turned his back upon Reading, and returned 
to Paisley, with his wife and son, and betook himself to 
the weaving of muslin, which was even more distasteful 
to the lad than the weaving of silk, since he was entirely 


His spirits sank as the days went on,and he grew so 
melancholy and wo-begone that his father became 
alarmed for his health. The good man could not quite 
see his way to letting Master Robert Archibald have his 
way; but he did what would have occurred to most 


ing to a convivial party of young men, some of whom 
were professional singers, where he met Tannahill, who 
was six or seven years his elder, the one being about 

Tannabill celebrated this party in ‘‘ The Five Friends,” 
a copy of careless verses, written to the air We're a’ 
noddin’, which would seem to have been an appropriate 


particularly Tannahill, who declared his own condition 


since it gave him a friend of a kind which he had not 


perfect culture; and for Smith, since it afforded him 
frequent opportunities to exercise his musical talents. 
They took to each other at once, and commonly spent 
the Saturday afternoons together in long walks in the 
country ; or, if the badness of the weather. prevented 
them from enjoying their weekly recreations out-of- 
doors, in Smith’s room, where they read and revised the 
poetical pieces that Tannahill had written during the 


. week, or where, if Smith had any new music, he played 


or sang it over to Tannahill. 
New Yorx Crry, 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
JAP 








II. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL. 


BY PROF. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, D.D., 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 


IN any country where the Government has taken 
education largely under its control, the connection be- 
tween political changes and educational movements is 
sure to be intimate. This is particularly true of a coun- 
try like Japan; for here the present forms of both poli- 
tics and education are in their earliest and most purely 
experimental stages. Nothing else was, therefore, to be 
expected than that the recent antiforeign and anti- 
christian reaction would operate unfavcrably—for atime, 
at least—upon avowedly Christian educational institu- 
tions. 

For the Japanese, now and during an indefinitely iong 
time to come, the choice must lie between an education 
which is almost wholly foreign and an education which 
does little or nothing to fit them to compete in any way 
with foreign and modern institutions. Languages, text- 
books, methods, apparatus, and results of research and 
scholarship, such as must enter into education, are not 
native ; and no amount of ‘‘ morbid nationalism” can 
make them really to be other than foreign to so-called 
‘*Old Japan.” Even for the truly scientific method of 
treating her own natural resources, as well as her na- 
tional traditions, history, literature and mental life, the 
nation has been, is, and long must be chiefly dependent 
upon foreign sources. Pride here makes ridiculous those 
who indulge in it; deliverance from a real dependence 
upon the outside world can never come in this 
way. No other truth is to-day so needful to learn for 
Japanese teachers and students as this—humbly, mod- 
estly and patiently to prepare themselves for a partner- 
ship, in the future, with the great world of science, liter- 
ature and philosophy. This word of criticism and warn- 
ing I desire to accompany with a word of high appre- 
ciation and praise. The interest of the nation in the de- 
velopment of education is intelligent, genuine and 
hearty. The progress made is rapid and varied. And 
as the pendulum swings back to the place where Japan 
can estimate itself and its needs, coolly and correctly, 
many of its current weaknesses and mistakes in educa- 
tional matters will be removed. 

The statistics of the Christian schools of Japan, if we 
compare together the years from 1888 to 1891, are cer- 
tainly somewhat startling. To one unacquainted with 
the real causes and conditions they even seem appalling. 
1 quote a few of the more important figures, as compiled 
and published at the Bible house, Yokohama. It should 
be borne in mind that a very large increase is everywhere 
to be noted if we compare the figures of 1888 with those 
of 1887, 

The number of boys’ boarding schools under the con- 
trol of the Protestant missions in Japan increased from 
15 in 1888 to 18 in 1890, and the number of pupils in these 
schools, from 1,704 in 1888 to 2,676 in 1890. But the next 
year (in which the reaction made itself felt severely), al- 
tho the number of similar schools was increased from 18 
to 26, the number of pupils in these schools fell off from 
2,676 to 1,778 (in 1891). For the girls’ boarding schools 
the figures are as follows: Number of schools in the re- 
port of 1888, 39, with 3,663 pupils. The number of such 
schools increased to 48 in 1890, with only 3,083 pupils, 
however ; andin 1891, altho the number of such schools 
increased to 48, the total number of pupils in them sank 
to 2,080. The statistics of all the schools, both boarding, 
and day, and for both boys and girls, show a like effect 
from the reactionary movement. The total number of 
Christian Protestant schools rises from 101 in 1888, to 
117 in 1890; but the total number of pupils falls from 
9,698 in 1898 to 8,758 in 1890; and again, from this last 
number, to 6,897 in 1891. Even in the Sunday-schools, 
the numbers, which have risen from 16,634 to 24,115, 
between the years of 1888 and 1890, then declined in a 
single year to 17,126—viz., in 1891. 

Doubtless the statistics for the year 1892, when they 
are made out, will show a still further considerable de- 
cline in the numbers attending the various kinds of 
mission schools. Indeed, the Report of Educational 
Work inthe Kumi-ai (Congregational) churches, who 
are foremost in this matter among the missionary enter- 
prises of Japan, has just been published and clearly in- 
dicates this result. Even in a school so firmly estab- 
lished and so deserving of confidence on every hand as 
Doshisha, the total attendance has dropped during the 
last year from 604 to 522. 
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hitherto known, and which was likely to better his im- 


It would probably not be fair to charge the Central 
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Government of Japan with hostility to Christian schools. 
Butthat the present educational administration has de- 
liberately framed its policy for the discouragement of 
all private schools is sufficiently plain. It has more and 
more emphasized the advantages—especially in compe- 
tition for all manner of positions in Government service, 
including the teachers in its own schools—of attending 
the Imperial University and the Government Koto 
Chu Gakko, or Higher Middle Schools. The policy has 
some sound reasons in its favor ; for—to quete from the 
Report just referred to—‘‘ there are too many private 
schools, and the majority of them are a delusion and a 
snare.” 

With the state of feeling which bas prevailed for the 
last two or three years, however, it has been inevitable 
that considerable unjust discrimination should exist 
against Christian schools and against Christian teachers 
in the Governmeri schools. For the Christian schools 
are private schools. Some of the local officials certainly, 
and a few of the higher officials possibly, have taken 
part in measures resembling petty persecution of Chris- 
tians, as such. Here, again, we must remember the 
very trying circumstances in which all the officials have 
been placed by the wave of largely irrational and foolish 
anti-foreign feeling which has swept over the nation at 
large. But that a faithful and efficient teacher and 
loyal subject, should be discharged by the superior Gov- 
ernment officer because he expresses ‘‘ sentiments of uni- 
versal benevolence or the universal brotherhood of man- 
kind,” or because he makes ‘*the wrong choice of a 
word in speaking of putting away the Emperor’s portrait 
after the ceremony of salutation was over,” is difficult 
for an Anglo-Saxon to reconcile with his conception, pot 
only of religious freedom, but even of sound manly 
sense, 

Great as the depressing influence of the political at- 
mosphere upon Christian educational instruction has re- 
cently been, the condition and prospects of Christian ed- 
ucation in Japan are not wholly evil, by any means. The 
rapid and great increase of the period just preceding that 
of the present reaction was far from being all sound and 
healthy growth. Hundreds entered the Christian 
schools whose interest in education. aad in Christianity 
was of the most superficial kind. Of these, some were 
received into the churches and ‘helped to swell the num- 
ber of those members from whom it has been so painful 
and harmful a task for these same churches to rid them- 
selves. In the earlier times foreign intercourse was 
highly prized and eagerly sought. Everybody wanted 
to learn a smattering of English. In the province 
where the school at Sendai was situated, a popular news- 
paper urged the young men to go forward, as a body, 
and become nominal Christians. On this occasion Prin- 
cipal Ichihara deemed best plainly to tell the students 
that ‘‘aschool of avowed infidels would be better than 
one of liars and hypocrites.” Within three or four years 
this same province was clamoring to have all semblance 
of Christian instruction removed from theschool. Here, 
as elsewhere, the Government undertook to instruct the 
young menin English. Asa result, the Christian school 
at Sendai was lost. Everywhere a cry bas arisen against 
the schools for girls ; it has been claimed that the young 
women were being denationalized, unfitted to obey their 
husbands and their parents, or to preside over true Jap- 
anese homes. 

In view of the now prevailing corditions, it seems to 
me that no further attempts should be made to found 
new educational institutions of the higher order, with 
foreign money, in Japan. Nor would it necessarily be a 
lasting misfortune if some of the weaker of the Christian 
schools already existing were suffered to lapse entirely. 
Those that are to remain, however, should be greatly 
strengthened, and raised to a higher grade. On the other 
hand, the multiplication of night schools for the poor, 
of kindergartens, of schools in connection with orphan 
asylums and hospitals and evangelistic work, is eminent- 
ly desirable. The most ‘‘ morbid nationalism,” the most 
vehement antiforeign and antichristian sentiment, 
finds it difficult to refrain from respect and admiration 
for such work as is accomplished by these means. And 
by such means as these the confidence and affection of 
the common people oi Japan may be gained ; while their 
evangelizing and education are made to support each 
Sther. ' 

Moreover, I wish strongly to emphasize my conviction 
that friendly foreign Christian influence and beneficence 
should be directed more immediately toward the care of 
the Christian students connected with the Government 
schools. The Government of Japan has taken upon it- 
self the higher education of the young men of Japan. It 
has apparently arranged to discriminate against their 
education in the Christian and other private schools. 
But it can scarcely be expected that the bigotry which 
would discriminate, in the interests of Buddhism or of 
irreligion, against Christian teachers and pupils in its 
own schools will long prevail—even admitting that such 
bigotry now exists. Certain ways of indirect aid to the 
cause of Christian education are therefore plain. Among 
these is the founding of Christian boarding houses for 
Government students—three of which have already been 
established in Kanda, the ‘“‘ Latin Quarter” of Tokio. 
Guild houses, and other similar institutions, for Christian 
students, and as centers of Christian work among stu- 

dents, should spring up in connection with all the great 





Government schools. Obviously, also, Y. M. C. A. work 
in the Imperial University and in the Koto Chu Gakko 
, has a wide field of special usefulness before it in Japan. 
The religious conditions and prospects of this nation, 
'as connected with its rapid social movements, furnish a 
| topic of most captivating interest. But the treatment of 
_ this topic demands a more profound knowledge of these 
social movements than a mere visitor can gain, however 
sympathetic his attitude or diligent his inquiries. Nor is 
the topic well fitted for the limits of an article in a news- 
paper. On this point I must, therefore, content myself 
with a remark or two. 

Only those few missionaries who have been here for 
‘twenty years or more can fully appreciate the indirect 
‘but profound modifying influence upon the social life of 
_ Japan which Christian civilization has already effected. 
‘The Japanese have shown a wonderful susceptibility in 
_regard to real improvement of social customs. The 
« treatment of women, organized eleemosynary work, the 
medical and surgical care of the sick poor, the treatment 
of prisoners, the greatly softened patria potestas, the 
- mitigation of the condition of the laboring classes—these 
and many other matters are such as emphasize certain 
marked distinctions between the native civilization of 
‘*Old Japan” and the Christian and foreign civilization 
‘with which the last generation is making the people 
.familiar. The great social and ethical ideas of the popu- 
lar multitude are, indeed, as yet not fundamentally 
‘changed. It is perhaps fortunate that they are not. 
i But these ideas are being disturbed. A new social era 
is brooding, as it were. And, on the whole, it cannot be 
‘doubted that the prospective direction of social move- 
*ments in Japan is favorable to its great religious inter- 
‘ests. It is a movement toward a Japanese social devel- 
opment that shall be permeated with the essential prin- 
ciples and vital spirit of Christianity. 

NIKKO, JAPAN. 
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THE American people have the candidates and plat- 
forms of the two great parties now before them, from a 
‘careful study of which, in the light of the past and pres- 
ent history of our political economy, they will certainly 


‘consider the outcome of Free Trade and Free Banks in 
_the past, and of Protection and a National currency since 
the War of the Rebellion. 

President Harrison, the nominee of the Repulican 
Party, stands squarely upon a platform of Protection to 
‘ American labor and capital, and of a sound currency, as 
{the lifeblood of national prosperity. Grover Cleveland, 
the nominee of the Democratic Party, stands squarely 
upon a platform of Free Trade and of unlimited State 
{Banks with the possibility of forty-four different kinds 
-of paper money, such as the whole country was cursed 
with prior to the War of the Rebellion. 

The theory of Free Trade and Siate Banks, under the 
‘specious doctrine of State Rights, may be beautiful to 
‘contemplate, in imagination, when the millenium shall 
‘have arrived, and ali nations are studying the welfare of 
each other, as much as or more than their own ; but while 
national and individual selfishness continues to rule the 
‘minds of men and nations, individual nationalities must 
‘observe facts, and act upon them, rather than theories, 
‘if they would advance on all the lines of human prog- 
-ress. ; 

In the good old days of practical Free Trade before the 
War, the laboring man could get the magnificent salary 
of seventy-five cents per day for his labor, and have the 
privilege of paying a dollar and a half a yard for English 
cloth with which to make his trousers ; and I speak from 
actual experience. Our War, having necessitated pro- 
tection for a revenue to meet expenses, has now given us 
-over thirty years of protected labor and industries, and 
‘the result has been an advance of one hundred per cent. 
‘in wages to the laboring man ; and he can buy American 
cloth for his pantaloons at fifty cents a yard, only one- 
‘third of what was paid to English manufacturers before 
the War. 

The State Banks were taxed out of existence by the 

‘necessities of the occasion to give place to a National cur- 
-rency, which has given us money that has been at par in 
all quarters of the United States and in many parts of the 
‘world, while with the old State Banks, it was impossible 
to cross State lines and pay for your dinner with their 
bills. 
Who made our laws before the War? I answer, 
‘Democrats. Who made them after the War? I answer, 
Republicans. The whole nation has seen an exodus 
from financial bondage and distress into the promised 
land of liberty and universal progress under Republican 
leadership for the past thirty years, with the exception 
of one four years’ reign under Grover Cleveland. 

If the farmers and the laboring men of the United 
States cannot, in the light of these facts, answer: Whom 
shall I vote for for President? and what platform of 
principles has best served my interests in the past? I 
submit that they should make an assignment of their 
right to vote to the “‘ heathen Chinee,” or some other 
agent who knows nothing, and cares less, as to what 
- makes the basis of prosperity in a country like ours. If 





they will not believe facts like these, then they would 


be able to answer the above query, particularly if they |. 


| not believe if the bankrupt merchants and farmers of 
anti-war times were to rise from their graves, and tell 
them “emphatically, that Free Trade and State Banks 
were the cause of theirruin. The old men of to-day who 
f went through those experiences have constantly voted 
the Republican ticket from that date to this, and will 
again next month. 

Our great prosperity, under the benign influences of a 
stable National currency, and of Protection to our labor, 
: capital and industries, has practically hidden away these 
skeletons of Democratic rule. By whatalchemy in poli- 
tics have they been resurrected as a platform for Grover 
Cleveland to stand on? 

If Free Trade, and unlimited State Banks, ona national 
platform in 1892, are not evidence of political madness, 


; we need not look any further to prove the leaders of the 


party insane. 

It is within the recollections of men now in business, 
that in the financial panic and general bankruptcy of the 
whole country—and particularly the West in 1857 and 
1858—that State Bank “‘ wildcat’ currency was the cause, 
and that Eastern indebtedness could be discharged best 
by buying wheat and flour with these bills, and forward- 
ing them to New York for sale. Wheat was the only 
stable currency of that time. The final redemption of 
those wildcat bank bills, was by the sale of—mostly— 


. Southern State bonds, lodged for their security, ata loss of 


twenty to fifty per cent. on their face. 

I would like to ask every voter to figure out the result 
to this country if Free Trade should be inaugurated, on 
‘ the basis that only $1,000,000,000 of foreign manufactures 
should take the place of homemade goods, which would 
be driven out of use by the cheap Jabor and capital prod- 
ucts of the old country? How would these cheap (?) 
goods be paid for, after all our wheat, that foreign coun- 
tries would take, was exhausted, if not in gold? Where 
is the gold coming from? and what will become of labor 
thrown out of employment by stoppage of our mills? 

Cuicago, ILL. 








Sine Arts. 
THE FINE ART OF THE FLORIST. 
Il. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 








Ir is in public displays, like horticultural shows, that the 
‘florist finds his golden opportunity. In funeral, wedding, 
dinner and reception decorations the florist is hampered by 
the taste of his patrons. The floral drain or gas pipe which, 
a short time ago, adorned the grave of a worthy plumber 
in one of our finest cemeteries, was, doubtless, a tribute 
,from his workmen. They ordered what, to their taste, 
was an appropriate “‘set piece,” and the florist filled the 
order. ; 

But are those exhibitions in which the florist is at liberty 
to exercise his own taste, arranged and carried out in an 
_ artistic fashion—not the county fair, where ‘‘ floral horses ”’ 
are allowed, and where horticulture is at best only a side 
issue—but displays of Horticultural Societies, and great 
chrysanthemum shows like that held in Madison Square 
Garden last autumn? Masses of color there may be, 
draped flags, Japanese lanterns, flower girls in foreign 
dress, fine displays of choice flowers, and over all a glow of 
electric light ; but fine art not. a bit. Rare varieties, with 
small show of respect, are mixed, higgledy-piggledy, with 
;meaner sorts. Discordant colors and shades jostle each 
other on the same table; and regal flowers, wonderful in 
form, glorious in color, torn from their stalks, are thrust 
through holes in a green board, and nourished like moth- 
erless babies from glass bottles. Inevcr see these marvels 
of floriculture, leafless and apparently stemless, stripped 
and bare and standing on view like some Greek slave, 
without recalling the pertinent question propounded by 
Nancy Luce, the humane poet of Tisbury, “Consider, how 
would you, yourself, like to be crucled ?” 

No form of life should be treated ignominiously.. It is 

not merely idle sentiment that respects the life of a plant. 
To misuse, abuse or recklessly destroy vegetable life ought 
to be counted unchristian. Wanton cruelty wields the cane 
that snaps off daisy and clover heads as it passes by. Our 
Western civilization is yet too brutal to recognize this, but 
the Japanese have developed this doctrine as an outgrowth 
of their Buddhism. We have already learned and gained 
much from the Japanese. Their art of drawing, especially 
‘their drawing of flowers, was a revelation to us, and our 
best artists have acknowledged their debt to them. Their 
flora has greatly enriched our gardens and greenhouses. 
One plant alone, the Japanese ivy, has, during the last 
thirty years, wrought a wonderful change in the appear- 
ance of our Northern cities and suburban towns. We owe 
to the. Japanese our wistarias, our chrysanthemums, our 
Japan lilies, and many another flower, shrub or tree, al- 
ready so far naturalized that we have quite forgotten its 
foreign origin. But we have not yet learned the flower art 
of the Japanese. 

Last year there was published in Yokohama a quarto 
volume on the flowers of Japan and the art of floral ar- 
rangement, written by Mr. Josiah Conder, who, it is said, 
has made the subject of Japan’s floral art peculiarly his 
own. A paper on the theory of Japanese flower arrange- 
ments, written by him two years before, was the germ 
from which this book has grown; and the magazine and 
newspaper articles which have recently treated of this sub- 
ject no doubt draw freely from Mr. Conder. 

Much might be gained by our florists and by our home- 
flower artists through the study of such a book. We might 
learn that growth and vitality should be expressed in our 





flower decorations ; that foliage should be represented no 
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less than flowers ; and stems no less than leaves ; and that 
there should be a correspondence between the flowers with- 
in and out-of-doors, everything having been made most 
beautiful in its season. Indeed, the Japanese carry this 
matter of timeliness so far as to have authorized lists of 
flowers suitable for each month. Other lessons that might 
be learned from such study can be better explained by a 
quotation from an English review of Mr. Conder’s book. 
The writer says: 


“Turning, next, to the selection and grouping of materials, we 
find in the Japanese system a code of precepts framed, for the 
most part, in the purest art spirit, tho some of them are more or 
less conventional. Sometimes the composition is made witha 
single species, sometimes with two or three. In every case ap- 
propriateness and, as already said, seasonableness, are rigidly ob- 
served, as well as certain distinctions between trees and plants, 
between land and water plants, and between the products of 
mountain, moor and valley. \When more than one species is used 
variety is sought by combining trees and plants, always, however, 
with due regard to fixed esthetic principles. Thus, ina trilinear 
composition, there must be no sandwiching of a tree between two 
plants, or vice versd, lest weakness and insipidity should be the 
results. Color sandwiching, it may be added, is also forbidden, 
as, for example, the placing of a white blossom between two red 
blossoms. Spring compositions must be powerful in line, to sug- 
gest the vigorous growth of that season ; those of autumn spare 
and lean; those of winter withered and dreary. With certain 
rare exceptions, no flower-bearing plant may be used when it 
shows leaves only; nor may plants or trees that bear leaves at 
blossom-time be used with their flowers alone. Among other 
prohibitions are the arrangement of large blossoms in regular 
steps or rows, the use of feebly drooping leaves, and the placing 
of any flower that has leaves on either side of it so as to directly 
face the spectator. When the composition has but one kind of 
flower the full blossoms are generally used for the principal stem, 
half-open flowers for the secondary, and buds for the tertiary. 
Leaves are classified asthe young, the full, and the reddening or 
falling, each having its proper sphere to fill. Straight leaves are 
accounted strong and curled or bent leaves weak; and in thin- 
ning out a composition at least two strong leaves must be left for 
every weakone. Inthe above, and a host of other details, har- 
mony and fidelity to Nature must be always observed. No one, 
in fact, can properly cultivate the floral art of this country with- 








+ .-.-The Loan Exhibition in connection with the New 
York Columbian Celebration is now open at the National 
Academy of Design. 


CHOLERA AND PUBLIC METHODS OF DEALING 


methods to be used in preventing the entrance of cholera 


into a country and in preventing its spread from single 
cases that may occur ? 


to its maritime control. New York points to its extensive 
quarantine equipment, its modes of detention and disinfec- 
tion ; to the fact that it kept the disease well at bay, and 
that even the cases that have occurred in the city cannot 
be traced to any ship. 


sanitary authority, laughs at our complex apparatus, our 
enforced detentions, and our mighty fuss. In its quiet, but 
very systematic, way it discards Continental and American 
quarantive and quickly distributes immigrants and their 
effects, modifying its rules somewhat to meet exigencies, 
and thus far has succeeded better than we. A third 
method, which for convenience we may call the New Or- 
leans method, accepts the doctrine of a modified quaran- 
tine, but by special and quick methods of disinfec- 
tion and unlading regards three or four days’ 
detention as all that is needed. It is a most important 
question involving immense commercial and pecuniary 
interests and affecting thousands as to their comfort, and 
multitudes more as to questions of life, sickness and death. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















Sanitary, 


WITH IT. 
HOW SHAIL WE DIAGNOSE IT ? 








THE great question of the hour is, What are the feasible 


We are at the start confronted with three great plans as 


Great Britain, with its acknowledged leadership as a 


First of all we have to commend the official in charge of 





out acquiring an intimate knowledge of the nature and growth of 
the whole array of trees and plants that may come under his 
hands, and even of the varying characteristics of such of them as 
are allowed to be used in more than one month of the year.” 


But it is not my purpose here to treat of the Japanese 
flower cult, in which symbolism, etiquet and religion are 
all involved. Our grandmothers had a pretty fancy for 
studying the language of flowers. Lovers in those days 
told their joys or their woes with a tulip, arose, or an anem- 
one; and each flower, from wood or from garden, awoke 
And I think their posy beds 
and their nosegays were all the more artistic for the senti- 


its appropriate sentiment. 


New York Quarantine. A serious error was made as to the 
handling of the unexposed portion of the ‘‘ Normannia’s”’ 
passengers ; but when all the facts as to the disease and as 
to all the vessels are considered we can apologize for a 
lack of elegance in method and for some indiscretions of 
language when we know that force of character and ad- 
ministrative ability have done se much to protect New 
York City and the country. Altho there has been some 
lapse back of methods to such as those which started 
Howard on his mission to the quarantines and lazarettos 
of Europe, there have been such methods of cleanliness 
and disinfection as have greatly to do with the prevention 
of epidemics. 


ment involved, The real flower lover of to-day, factitious 
sentiment aside, has lived in the companionship of trees, 
shrubs and plants in garden, wood and field, and each 
plant brings its own train of association. The primrose 
by the river’s brim is, to him, more than a primrose, it is 
poetry ; and when brought into his home for decorative 
purposes it should be not Nature alone, but art, and a fine 
art at that. 
In short, with our wealth of flowers, why need our flower 
arrangements suggest wealth rather than culture, waste 
rather than taste, millinery rather than art? To reform 
our flower fashions may require time, and will require 
study. Why should not some of our young women stu- 
dents of art turn aside here, for the common good, and pay 
their attention to this gentle art. There is now in the Agas- 
siz Museum, connected with Harvard University, an 
extremely interesting collection of glass models illustrat- 
ing vegetable structure. The models in this ‘‘ Ware” 
collection—presented to Harvard University by Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. and Miss Mary L. Ware in memory of the 
late Dr. Charles E. Ware—are the work of two Germans or, 
perhaps, Bohemians, Leopold and Rudolph Blaschka, and 
the university has the monopoly of their work. Flowers 
of many kinds—the cases fillone room—are wrought of 
glass and colored in careful imitation of Nature. The 
models are large enough to illustrate the plant satisfac- 
torily ; and cross sections of seed vesssels, much enlarged, 
and of other parts of the plant, are placed beside the flow- 
er with all necessary botanical explanation. Such a collec- 
tion must be a treasure to the botanist, and it is not to be 
wondered at that Proféssor Goodale made haste to secure 
the services of these skilled workmen; but where are the art 
students that should be puring over the cases, copying the 
exquisite forms and colors not so much of the.flowers as of 
the transverse sections of pericarps of all sorts? Designs 
for embroidery, for wall papers, for carpets, are there, 
ready made to hand, only awaiting the eye to see and the 
hand to apply them. Are there none of these students who 
could take a thorough course of botany in the Harvard 
Annex, in addition to their Art Museum studies, and then, 
after devoting due time to the study of house gardening 
and flower bedding as it can be done by any American 
woman at home, supplement all by a careful study of such 
a work as that of Mr. Conder? Then let her form classes 
in towns and cities, and give lessons to such as would be 
glad of practical hints in the art of arranging flowers. 
In every flower show ought there not, also, to be an art 
commission with power to suppress what is out of place 
and to superintend the general arrangement of the whole ? 
Our flower shows as a rule seem to have no art head. 
There is a sort of go-as-you-please urrangement, each 
exhibitor filling his space without regard to the general 
effect. 
Artists, and flower-loving artists at that, should be 
employed for such positions, men like Mr. John La Farge 
or Mr. Caryl Coleman, or women like Miss Matilda Brown, 
should be persuaded to serve, pro bono publico, on such 
art commissions ; and then when flower art classes have 
superseded Delsarte lessons in self-consciousness we might 
possibly look for that religious spirit, that self-denial, 
gentleness and forgetfulness of care which, according to 
Mr. Conder, are said by tke Japanese to follow from the 


must not keep first and second cabin passengers because 
of cases in the steerage any more than we would barricade 
a whole block because there had been a case of cholera in 
one of its tenement houses. We must not even deal with 


ough bathing, airing, sunlight and disinfection; a divi- 


ecannot follow English methods fully, but from them we 


We must learn some lessons and learn them quickly. We 


the steerage as if all had been contaminated, but here, too, 
must study the mass by groups and by individual expo- 
sures, the same as we would in a tenement. 
For the steerage at least our mode of test and of cleans- 
ing must be so thorough as not to involve long detention— 
that detention always being away from the ship. Thor- 


sion into sick and well; into groups with one place for the 
sick, another for suspects, and another for cleansing, and 
then a speedy discharge of the well—thisis the general 
principle. Because of the number of our immigrants we 


can learn what isolation and circumspection and distribu- 
tion alone can do to prevent epidemics. 
Our error just now has arisen from overstatement and 
overpressing of the microbic doctrine of disease. Prof. H. 
Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, in a recent article (September 
10th, 1892) in the Medical News has forcibly stated it : 


“Since the discovery, by Koch, of the asserted specificity of 
the comma bacillus, the cholera stool theory and with it the 
contagion idea altogether, has prevailed over everything else ; 
bringing back a wave of rage for rigid quarantine, isolation, etc., 
under which we are now suffering more than ever before in tbis 
country. It is ‘satisfactory to read in the editorial columns of 
the Medical News (September 3d, 1892] an allusion to the ‘dis- 
puted question of the causal relation of the so-called comma 
bacillus.’ The affirmation by T. R.Lewis, Ray Lankester and others 
of the identity of that microbe with one commonly found in the 
intestines, and even in the saliva, has been denied but not dis- 
proved.” 

We should go further in our belief in the relation of 
specific microbes or microphytes to specificity than does 
Dr. Hartshorne, since we are coming to know that cholera 
infantum, cholera morbus, and some of the bowel sicknesses 
in England more recently investigated by Bollard, Par- 
sons and others, have a specificity of their own which dis- 
tinguishes them from the flux of a wrong meal or of a 
common i.testinal irritation. But we shall yet learn that 
when certain tendencies, climatic and otherwise, are 
prevalent, or are given a particular direction by the ad- 
vent of a special epidemic influence, cases occur that as to 
their present origin cannot be traced to importation or to 
contact with individuals or their effects. Because most 
cases do occur from this we need isolation, disinfection 
and sanitary police; but we must not drive our doctrire 
so far as to put iu jeopardy human life in other directions. 

Then, too, it is wonderfui how the facile American scien- 
tific mind works a theory and how readily the public stand 
agog to hear the experts tell all aboutit as if the thing was 
settled and there were no problems for science and prac- 
titioners yet to explain. 

We have no doubt that the finding of the microphyte set- 
tles the case as one of cholera. We have as little doubt 
that there are many cases of cholera in which it cannot be 
found. Lately we have known of three physicians who 
watched over three cases of severe bowel sickness, in which 
all the patients died.. In the first case one of the wisest of 





habitual practice of-the art of arranging flowers. 
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correctness. We had as little doubt before the examina- 


tion was made, In the second and third cases no test was 
had, but here one was a diagnosis of cholera, and the other 
of cholera morbus. Here, too, from what we know, we do 
not in the least doubt the diagnosis. That so-called 
cholerine which has been about Paris for the last three 
months will yet give us some light. Such experts as Net- » 
ter and Proust could find the comma bacillus in only 
twenty-nine out of forty-nine that died. At one time it 
was claimed that the disease outside of Paris could be dis- 
tinguished by the absence of the comma bacillus, and yet 
the symptoms were all there, and from July 20th to August 
3d, seventy-two died of this diarrhée cholériforme and 
numbers more before and since. We shall hereafter need 
to say still more to emphasize the fact that our greatest de- 
fense is in exact home and municipal and national sanita- 
tion, and that the finding and killing of a comma bacillus 
is not yet the chief and only means by which we prevent 
cholera. Let it not be lost sight of, but let it not be too 
absorbing or too exclusive in claiming our attention. 
There is much light still to break forth and still needing to 
break forth before we can accurately state just how in all 
cases cholera is communicated, how it defies land and mara- 
time cordons, and how, in favoring localities, it sometimes 
seems to arise without being introduced from India. 








Science. 


SURFACE GEOLOGY. 


AT the last meeting of the Geological Society, the first 
place was given to papers relating to Surface Geology. A 
divergence between the extremists and the moderates upon 
the subject of the length of the Pleistocene period led to 
vigorous discussion. Lhe first, under the lead of Mr.W. J. 
McGee, of the United States Geological Survey, insists 
that post glacial time has taken about one-thirtieth of the 
Pleistocene period, the rest having been distributed 
unequally between several inter-glacial and glacial periods. 
Assuming 7,000 years to represent post-glacial work, the 
duration of the Pleistocene must have been not less 
than 210,000 years; and the sum total of geological time 
must have been 115,000,000 years. iAhis position was reit- 
erated, with the demand upon astronomers for this 
amount of time. The moderates claimed that this esti- 
mate for geological time was excessive, following such 
authorities as Newcomb and Young, that the constitution 
of the sun indicates 22,000,000 years as the maximum 
allowance. Granting the corrections of the astronomers’ 
opinions, the moderates say that all the details of the work 
demanding such excessive duration are faulty and are not 
to be depended upon. These discussions started upon a 
paper by Prof. G. F. Wright, showing that the work of 
Prof. R. D. Salisbury in New Jersey was incorrect. Salis- 
bury had claimed a greater southward extension of the 
first ice sheet in that State than the facts warranted as 
claimed by Wright. The former conceded that his claims 
as reported by the latter could not all be substantial, but 
thought the language of his report protected him from the 
charge of erroneous works. 

Prof. C. H. Hitchcock described the occurrence of several 
important terminal moraines of the great ice sheet in Ver-- 
mont and New Hampshire. The largest was traced from 
near Burlington to Umbagog Lake, another from Jackson, 
N. H., southwesterly to Square Lake and the vicinity of 
White River Junction. Fragments of others were noted 
furthersouth. His earlier statement that the ice overrode 
Mount Wasbington was confirmed by the late discoveries 
of Prof. W. O. Crosby, who found numerous transported 
blocks in greatabuudance near the summit of the moun- 
tain. Professor Hitchcock also exhibited the results of 
studies apon the Connecticut Valley glacier, proving to the 
satisfaction of the meeting that there had been a move- 
ment of the ice down the valley, independent of the earlier, 
grander progress in a southeast direction over the moun 
tains without regard to topography. 

Warren Upham elaborately discussed the origin of drum 
lins. He believes they were derived from englacial mate- 
rial lodged by a peculiar upward mouvement beneath the 
border of the ice sheet. ‘they are related to eschars and 
kames rather than to the till. He also described remarkable 
submarine valleys or continental slopes, particularizing 
the narrow, deep gorge of the Congo River, in Africa, as 
set forth by Buchanan 1n the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine. This is a canyon, 6,000 feet deep, at the distance of 
100 miles offshore, another lies in the Bay of Biscay, and is 
so deep and abrupt as to interfere with the integrity of the 
submarine cables. Prof. D. S. Martin described another 
example of similar elevatiou in Africa, toward Zanzibar, as 
indicated by the position of ancient beds holding fossil 
resins. a a 

Mr. Arthur Hollick described the occurrence of numer- 
ous plants, such as now survive in the Middle States, in the 
yellow gravels of New Jersey—the deposit universally rec- 
ognized as immediately preceding the first signs of the 
glacial period. 

Mr. W. J. McGee presented a series of maps to illustrate 
Pleistocene geography. He believes in the existence of 
three successive ice sheets, separated by inter-glacial 
thermal periods. The first ice age witnessed a reduction 
in the area of the land through oceanic submergence. The 
other ice ages showed less submergence, but in none of 
them was the elevation much greater than is now presented 
along the coast. 

The veteran geologist, Prof. James Hall, gave the results 
of his late studies upon the Oneonta sandstone of New 
York. It underlies the Chemung ; and both these terranes, 
with the Portage, Ithaca and Catskills, are now regarded 
as part of one series. The Catskill sandstones may be of 
fresh water and the others of marine origin, varying ac- 
cording to local conditions of sedimentation. Prof. J. J. 
Stevenson has proposed that all these deposits should be 








diagnosticians said that is cholera, and biology proved his. 


mapped under the general designation of Chemung. 
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The most elaborate paper 

of San Francisco, upon ‘“‘ Finite Homogeneous Strain, Flow 
and Rupture of Rocks.” Strain was defined as the linear 
displacement of particles; stress as the force applied to 
displace particles ; and the term finite was used in contrast 
with infinitesimal. The most important result of the in- 
vestigation is that jointing, schistacity and slaty cleavage 
all imply relative movement and thus are as truly orogenic 
as faults of notable throw. They may all be regarded as 
orogenically equivalent to distributal faults. This paper 
throws light upon the origin of crystalline schists from 
other causes than sedimentation. 


ie 


.... The popular idea that water is purified by freezing 
has been again disproved by recent careful experiments, 
which show that the average amount of impurity retained 
by the ice is 34.3 per cent. of organic matter, and 21.2 per 
cent. of inorganic matter. As organic matter is the 
more objectionable of the two, the case is worse than was 
formerly supposed. 











School and College. 


THE University of Tomsk, Siberia, which was opened 
in the year 1887, and to which, in addition to the Governe 
ment grants, private parties gave the sum of 200,000 rubles, 
is progressing fairly the siowly. The first faculty estab- 
lished was the medical, and in order to secure the students 
special arrangements were made, such as admittance witb- 
out having taken afull college or gymuasium course, In 
the first year the number of matriculated students was 
less than one hundred ; the roll last year embraced 262 men, 
of whom ninety were from Asiatic Russia. This number was 
reached by granting stipends liberally, and also by admit- 
ting young men who were political suspects. The cheap- 
ness of living in Tomsk bas also attracted some. In this 
one department the university is well equipped, altho it 
does not compare with Western schools. It has an_excel- 
lent anatomical room, a physical and a chemical Jabora- 
torium, a pathological institute, an archeological and an 
ethnologieal museum, as also a valuable library. The stu- 
dents are under sharp supervision, and the attendance at 
lectures is controlled by counting the hats and overcoats 
in the ante room of the lecture halls. 


...-The School of Political Science, recently established 
by the Brooklyn Institute, was opened on Monday evening, 
October 10th, with a public meeting at Association Hall. 
The Committee on the School have exercised great care in 
the selection of a faculty. The instructors already ap- 
pointed are Charies H. J. Douglas, Ph.D., Secretary, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy ; and Lewis G. Janes, M.D., 
Professor of Civil Government. Dr. Douglas is a graduate 
of Brown University, who has studied at Yale and Johns 

. Hopkins, and who took his doctor’s degree from the Colum- 
bia School of Political Science. He has taught in the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, and for the last four years has been 
at the head of the Department of Political Science in the 
Brooklyn Boys’ High School. Dr. Janes is known as a 
teacher of ability. The school opens with a guaranty fund 
sufficient to insure its success irrespective of the number of 
students in attendance the first year. 


.-..Lafayette College began its new year with the larg- 
est attendance in many years. The total admissions will 
be about 120, the freshman class numbering 100. Prof. 
Francis A. March, Jr., becomes Professor of English Lit- 
erature, Mr. Chauncey G. Hellick, C.E., instructor in 
Physics and Mechanics, and Anson A. Tyler, B.A., in- 
structorin Biology and Botany. TheJournal of Analyt- 
ical Chemistry is now published on the campus under the 
editorship of Prof. Edward Hart, Ph.D., who was elected 
the presiding officer of the chemical section of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Advancement of Science at its last 
meeting. The annnal celebration of Founder’s Day 
(October 26th) will consist of an address by ex-President 
Wm, C. Cottell, in memory of Ario Pardee, the founder of 
the scientific sc hool. 


.... The entering class at Bowdoin College is one of the 
largest in the history of the institution, the total addi- 
tions, including those of the upper classes, amounting to 70. 
Some of the professors have given much time to examining 
the laboratories of other colleges, with a view to perfecting 
their plans for a new scientific building, to be erected asa 
memorial of Mrs. Mary F. 8S. Searles. Prof. W. C. Law- 
ton, who has resigned the chair of Latin to go to Bryn 
Mawr College, will be succeeded by Prof. W. A. Houghton, 
for some time an instructor in the University of Tokio, 
and more lately acting Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York. 


.---In the five Swiss universities of Basel, Bern, Geneva, 
Lausanne and Ziirich, during the present summer semes- 
ter, the number of women students is 224, distributed as 
follows: Bern, 78; Ztirich, 70; Geneva, 70; Lausanne, 5; 
Basel,1. Of these 157 are in the medical department, 62 in 
the philosophical, and 5 in the law. Russia has a repre- 
sentation of 116; Germany, 2; Switzerland, 2; North 
America, 11; Austria, 9; Bulgaria, 7; England, 4; Rama- 
nia, 3; Turkey, 3 (all Armenians); France, Italy and 
Servia, each 2; Denmark, Australia and Madagascar, each 
i; : 


....The number of applications at Amherst for admis 
sion this year was larger than at any previous time, 
amounting to 152. There was some fear that many would 
fail to meet the requirement of the Examining Board. Few 
applicants, however, were dropped, and the freshman class 
will number 133 at the start. Eighteen new men enterthe 
upper classes, so that the total number of new students 
is 151. 

.-.-The attendance at De Pauw University is nearly one 
hundred in advance of that of last year at the correspond- 
ing time. All of the departments share in the increase. 
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The growth of the university has, for many years, been 
symmetrical. The outlook for this year in every direction 
is very inspiring. 








Personals. 


ALFRED TENNYSON was the third son of the Rev. George 
Clayton Tennyson, LL.D., rector of the church in Somers- 
by, a little village in Lincolnshire, a descendant from the 
Plantagenets through the Norman family of d’Eyncourt. 
The poet was born August 6th, 1809, the same year that 
gave to England William E. Gladstone and Charles Dar- 
win. At seven years of age he was sent to the grammar 
school, but did not stay there long, gaining what prepara- 
tion he had for Cambridge under the instruction of his 
father. His first publication was shared with his brother 
Charles, in 1827, when the two boys published anonymously 
“Poems by Two Brothers,”’ receiving for the copyright ten 
pounds. The next year the three brothers, Frederick, 
Charles and Alfred, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and were under the tutorship of Dr. Whewell. Prizes for 
poems fell to the share of both Frederick and Charles, and 
in 1829 Alfred obtained the Chancellor’s medal for his poem 
‘‘Timbuctoo.” Among his intimate friends at the uni- 
versity were Arthur Hallam, whose death called forth in 
later years “In Memoriam”; Richard Monckton Milnes 
(Lord Houghton); Frederick D. Maurice, Archbishop 
Trench, John N. Kemble, and others. In 1830 he pub- 
lished his first book under his own name entitled ‘‘ Poems 
Chiefly Lyrical.’”’? The next year, on account of his father’s 
death, his home was broken up, and from that time he re- 
sided with his mother and some sisters always within reach 
of London, tho not in it. His second book of poems re- 
ceived mingled praise and blame, and then for 
ten years he published almost nothing. It was 
during this time that he lost his friend Arthur Hallam in 
1883. In 1842 he appeared again and won the encomium 
from Wordsworth, at that time the Poet Laureate, of “ be- 
ing decidedly the first of our living poets.’’ In 1838 he had 
begun living in London, and wasa member of the Anony- 
mous Club, associated there with Carlyle, Landor, Mac- 
cready, Thackeray and others. His first introduction to 
the American public,was the republication of his poems in 
Boston in 1842, and from that time on his popularity in 
America grew rapidly, he having. on account of the broad 
spread of cheap editions, one hundred readers here to one 
in England. The cordial praise by Emerson, Lowell, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Poe and others, had not a little to do with 
his popularity. In 1850 he married Emily Sellwood, a 
daughter of Henry Sellwood, of Berkshire. ‘‘In Memoriam”’ 
was published this year, and when, on November 19th, he 
was appointed Poet Laureate to succeed William Words- 
worth, who had died the previous April, all England and the 
world were well pleased. From this time his publications 
increased in number rapidly, and his popularity was very 
great. In 1855 he received from the University of Oxford 
the degree of D.C.L, and soon after that ‘‘ Mand and 
Other Poems” were published ; ‘“The Princess ’’ had previ- 
ously appeared. The publication of ‘‘ The IdyllsoftheKing” 
was commenced in 1859, tho the final work was not accom- 
plished till 1885. In 1865 he was offered a baronetcy, which 
however he declined. In 1883 he, together with Mr. Glad- 
stone, made a visit to Copenhagen, where both were re- 
ceived with great honor. The next year he was raised to 
the peerage as Baron Tennyson of Aldworth and Farring- 
ford. There has been considerable difference in the state- 
ments of his title, some declaring that he took the title 
d’ Eyncourt, but that seems to have been incorrect, altho 
his uncle was authorized to assume that name. 
Tennyson was much averse to entering in society ; at 
the time when he thought of having his work put on the 
stage he came to London more, but was never fully at 
home in it, always somewhat of a recluse, reserved, and 
while social with his friends not popular among others. 
His personal appearance is described by Caroline Fox as 
follows: 

“ He is a grand specimen of a man, with a magnificent head set 
on his shoulders like the capital of a mighty pillar. His hair is 
long and wavy, and covers a massive head. He wears a beard 
and mustache, which one begrudges as hiding so much of that 
firm, powerful, but finely chiseled mouth. His eyes are large 
and gray, and open wide when a subject interests him; they are 


well shaded by the noble brow, with its long lines of thought and , 


suffering. I can well understand Samuel Lawrence calling it the 
best balanced head he had ever seen.” 

Carlyle, in 1844, wrote of him as 

“One of the finest looking men in the world. A great shock of 
rough, dusty dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; massive 
aquiline face—most massive yet most delicate; of sallow brown 
complexion, almost Indian looking; clothes cynically loose, free 
and easy; smokes infinite tobacco.” 

In work he was tireless in his toil over the manuscript, 
spending a long time upon single lines. At times he found 
it impossible to write at all, and always his poems were 
built up piece by piece with the utmost labor. His general 
health was excellent, and he was able to do a large amount 
of work, and until the recent attack, which had so sudden 
an ending, there seemed no reason why he should not live 
yet many years. His literary life lasted longer than that 
of any other Englishman, Wordsworth coming the nearest 
to him, but his being ten years shorter. He had two homes, 
one at Aldworth, where he died, and the other at Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight. At Aldworth his nearest 
neighbor was Professor Tyndall, and there he generally 
spent his summers, going to the Isle of Wight for the 
winters, and there at Farringdon House, holding himself 
somewhat aloof from others and giving himself up to study 
in his beautiful mavor house, covered with ivy, sheltered 
by splendid trees, with its great windows admitting floods 
of light. The Canon of Westminster has formally invited 
his son, Hallam Tennyson, to bury his father in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and arrangements will be made for a public 
funeral. The death of the poet was very quiet and peace- 
ful, no trace of suffering appearing on his face, and so 
quietly did he pass away that it was not until the physician 
teld the wife that it was known that the end had come, 
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Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 23D. 
PETER AT CESAREA. 

NotEs.—“ Four days ago.’’—Two spent in sending for 
Peter, and two in his return to Cesarea. “ The ninth 
hour.”—The mid afternoon, which was a set time for 
prayer. “To Joppa.” —Thirty-five miles south, along 
the seacoast. Where people travel only twenty or twenty- 
five miles a day ona slow-going donkey, or horse, or on 
foot, it would have taken the best part of two days. 
“We are all here present.’’—The whole company, to do full 
honor to the messenger and message of God. “* Even 
Jesus of Nazareth.’’—These words, or rather the whole 
story of his mission which follows, is in apposition, gram- 
matically, with the “word” and “saying” above.—— 
“ Anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with power,”— 
As evidenced by the miraculous cures mentioned after- 
ward. “The country of the Jews.”’—Including all its 
divisions, Judea, Perea, Samaria, and Galilee. ** Quick 
and dead.”’—Living and dead. ‘To him bear all the 
prophets witness,” etc.—Asin Isaiah 53, where “ remission 
of sins” is promised through him who “‘ was wounded for 
our transgressions.” “* The Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard.”—In a sort of ecstasy of utterance; not 
speaking with various tongues. 

Instruction.—It is again noticeable, as the story is re- 
peated, that the vision from God comes to a praying man, 
not to any one else. They that seek shall find. 

Prayer and alms go together. The alms give evidence of 
sincerity to the prayer. To have done well is to have 
prayed well. God loves mercy as wellas worship. There 
is much truth in the poem of Abou-ben-Adhem. 

God enlightens men chiefly throughothermen. Wehave 
to be taught not by direct revelation but by teachers. So 
Cornelius had to send for Peter. If we do not know our 
duty we must ask not only God but good men. 

The distinguished Roman soldier, perhaps the most 
powerful man in Cesarea, after the Roman governor, 
member of the proud Roman family of Cornelii, had to 
humble himself to send for a poor, ignorant Galilean, and 
to the house of adespised tanner. That he did it was proof 
enough of his earnestness and faith. 

Equally Peter’s obedience to the command to go to Cor- 
nelius was evidence of his faith. For to him, even more, 
the alien was despised, so that Jews would not eat or lodge 
with Gentiles. The Jewish priests and elders would not 
go into the presence of Pilate, for fear of being defiled, 
when Christ was on trial. 

Cornelius was right; Peter did well tocome. Thereby 
he carried the first knowledge and preaching of Christ to 
the Gentiles, and to one of the most distinguished of the 
Roman families. He did a great work that day, for which 
we may all thank him. 

It is a great lesson to learn that God is no respecter of 
persons ; that he is just as ready to love a Gentile, or a 
Negro, or a Chinaman, or a poor beggar, as he is to bless 
the richest and proudest of us—perhaps more ready. 

“In every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted of him.” Thisis a tremendous 
lesson tolearn. Itisa text to be committed to memory, to 
be impressed on the heart. Here Peter gives us the condi- 
tions of salvation, as he understands them. One must fear 
God. That includes obedience, trust, repentance. One 
must work righteousness. This includes obedience, love, 
mercy—all practical goodness. ~ 

“In every nation’? means Jews, Gentiles, Christians, 
pagans, Mohammedans, those that know of Christ and 
those that do not know of him. Cornelius was accepted 
before he knew of Christ, when he simply worshiped the one 
God. He that,in the best way bis knowledge allowed, 
searched after God found him ; and such always will be ac- 
cepted of him. 

But this must be real and genuine. If such it will glad- 
ly receive new light about God and his revelation, just as 
Cornelius received it. 

There may be many more saved at last than we know of. 





























‘God knows his own. Jesus, the good shepherd, knows 


those who are not of this fold. 

Cornelius had already accepted the reasonable doctrine 
of one God. He had heard of Jesus, but had not accepted 
him as Master. Now he was convinced when the duty and 
the revelation were made known. 

Observe what was the story of salvation brought by 
Peter. It was (1) the miraculous life and mission of Jesus 
Christ; (2) his death ; (3) his resurrection ; (4) his being made 
judge of the world, when he will save all who repent of 
sin and be his believing disciples. 

We are not told why Jesus appeared only to his disciples. 
We can only guess why he did not make himself as com- 
mon to all as before. But his appearance to his disciples 
were so many and so clear that they were willing to die in 
evidence of their faith. 

The conditions of pardon are, in the same address, put in 
a different way. ‘Every one that believeth on him shall 
receive remission of sins.’”? Faith is here the condition. 
This condition doest not limit or contradict the previous 
condition, but only explains it, as far as those are con- 
cerned to whom it applies. One who “believeth,” who 
accepts Jesus as Master, Teacher, Savior, and who thus 
obeys him, will be saved. Jesus has power, as Judge, to 
save him. 

It was very hard for the Jews to believe that God could 
do as much for Gentiles as for them. They ‘‘ were amazed”’ 
at the gift of the Holy Spirit toGentiles. Perhaps we have 
not entirely got over that faithlessness. 

In those days a man was baptized and received into the 
Church just as soon as he was converted. The public con- 
fession helped him to stand fast. It will be observed that 
the baptism did not save them or coufer any special grace. 
They received the Holy Spirit first. Baptism was all the 
ceremony of confession of faith there was. They did not 


divide it, as wedo. Perhaps we have improved on Peter’s 
way, perhaps not, 
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‘THE annual prospectus of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York is at hand—the society’s fifty-first season. The 
dates of the afternoon and eveniag concerts, as already an- 
nounced, are the Friday afternoons and Saturday nights, 
respectively, of November 18th, 19th ; December 16th, 17th ; 
January 13th, 14th; February 10th, 11th; March 3d, 4th; 
March 24th, 25th. The first program includes Wagner’s 
“The Mastersingers” prelude, the first movement in 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, op. 61, Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
symphony, op. 36, and vocal solos by Mrs. Clemence de 
Vere-Sapio, who will be one soloist, Mr. Richard Arnold, 
violinist, the other. The second concert-program will 
have not only Mr. Seidl as conductor but Dr. Dvorak, who 
will direct his symphony in D major, op. 60; and with it 
will be given Goldmark’s ‘‘ Prometheus Bound” Overture 
(which was an interesting novelty here in 1890-91), and 
Paul Gilson’s new work, “‘ Four Symphonic Sketches : The 
Sea.” A partial list of the entire repertory for the winter 
presents Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and Schumann’s 
Second; Klughardt’s new symphony, op. 27, in C minor, 
that is much in vogue abroad; Templeton Strong’s sym- 
phonic-poem ‘‘Sintram”; the new (second) Suite ‘“ Peer 
Gynt,” by Grieg, and a new concert overture by him; a 
new violiu concerto, op. 87, in Dmajor, by Edward Lassen ; 
a new “ Largo” for strings by Smetana, the lamented Bo- 
hemian composer (who, by the by was one of 
Dvorak’s teachers); a string sextet by Tschaikow- 
sky; and from Wagner’s music the “ Lohengrin” 
Prelude, the Prelude and “ Glorification ’’ from ‘‘ Parsifal,” 
the last scene of “The Valkyr,’’ and the Prelude and 
closing scene of “Tristan.” Mr. Sedl, of course, abides as 
the society’s conductor. In regard to the change from the 
burned Opera House to the Music Hall and the consequent 
adjustment of seats, it will be advisable for all seat-holders 
to procure the prospectus in which is set forth painstak- 
ingly the transferrence of the different sittings from one 
house to the other, in sections—as the parquet an1 “ bag- 
noire ”’ box-seats in the Opera House to the ample parquet 
in the Music Hall, the box-tiers to box-tiers, the balconies 
to the Music Hall’s balconies, and so on, with as careful a 
correspondence as possible, and one that, fortunately, is 
relatively close. Old subscribers can secure their seats at 
the Music Hall from next Monday till Saturday, the 29th, 

between 9 A.M. and4p.M. After the 3ist unclaimed boxes 
and seats will be sold to newcomers. 

The thirty-fifth annual Festival at Worcester, Mass., 
concluding on the 30th ult. met with its usual overflowing 
patronage and pecuniary success. Some excellent choral 
and orchestral work seems to have been accomplished ; but 
the archaic nature of the programs, the utter indifference 
of the management to presenting works at once new and 
valuable and educative of advanced taste—and there is 
much of that element in the wide-awake New England 
city—was as manifest as ever. The marked weakness in 
solo talent was a matter undoubtedly of economy, which 
may be glossed as thrift by those concerned. But with this 
Festival’s choral and orchestral material to draw upon 
each year, with the warm interest locally taken in it, even 
cheerfully to forgiving the management’s reiterated per- 
versities and ignorances, from year to year (non ragionam 
di loro ma guarda e passa) patrous deserve better musical 
fare. This last festival presented not one single choral 
or orchestral novelty of thorough importance! Except 
so far as some selection often relatively brief was new to 
Worcester’s ears there was naught approaching the article. 
The directors should make it their business, with such 
opportunities as they have and can have, to be responsible 
each season for introducing, not merely to their own towns- 
folk, but to the United States, one or two of the important 
new choral works and one ortwo of the important new or- 
chestral works announced as newly inthe market between 
June andSeptember. Sodoing, they could forestall Boston 
and New York concert-seasous. So doing they could at- 
tract an interested element of musical men and women 
from all over the East. So could they put themselves 
in a very different light for American musical attention. 
That Worcester had never happened (odd predicament !) 
to hear Mozart’s in E flat or Wagner’s air ‘‘ Der Frist 
ist um,” or Saint-Saens ‘‘Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” 
or some of Mr. Scharwenka’s best music or Rubinstein’s 
“Paradise Lost’ oratorio, was no excuse for the directors 
not securing the new symphonies by Rudorff or Klughardt, 
or Grieg’s new installment of his ‘“ Peer Gynt’ music, or 
Edgar Tinel’s new oratorio; no excuse even for not giving 
instead of stale extracts from Mascagni’s “‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”’ a partial recital let us say of some such operatic 
novelty as Draeseke’s ‘“‘ Herrat ” or one so appropriate to 
the year as Franchetti’s ‘‘ Christopher Columbus.” All of 
the above, except the last two, and many more new scores 
are announced as to be heard in this city or in Boston, as 
matters of course this year. No, the Worcester Festival 
blameworthily walks not in the path so plainly laid out for 
its easily won salvation from dry rot and from out-of- 
Massachusetts indifference. And no matter what its pres- 
ent ostensible success, its future will not gratify its 
directors or its best friends, or ultimately its patrons, till 
that plain and easy and upward path be taken by it. 

The Columbus Anniversary has locally been productive 
so far of only two works prominently mentioned and con- 
nected, tho only one of them officially is thus, with the 
exercises. For Monday evening, in Carnegie Hall, was set 
down the production of an allegorical cantata by Silas G. 
Pratt, “The Triumph of Columbus,” for soloist, chorus and 
orchestra, given under the composer’s supervision, and 
preceded by an address by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. For 
Tuesday evening, in the Seventh Regiment Armory, was 
announced the production, under Anniversary auspices 
and those of the United German Singing Societies, of ‘‘ Co- 
lumbus,” the Prize Cantata, selected among many submit- 
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Thomas, Anton Seidl, Dudley Buck, Walter Damrosch, and 
Max Spicker. The cantata’s composer is D. Melamet, of 
this city. A choice group of well-known vocalists, a mon- 
ster chorus, a large orchestra and several notable conduct- 
ors of the city, were prominent in the performance and in 
a general concert following. Comment on both cantatas 
must be deferred. 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak will effect his official public en- 
trance into his directorship of the National Conservatory 
of Music, and make, at the same time, his American début 
as a conductor, in a concert announced for Friday evening, 
the 21st. in the Music Hall. The program is not yet issued ; 
but the Metropolitan Orchestra (Anton Seidl’s) will partic- 
ipate, and Anton Seidl, Mme. Clemence de Vere-Sapio, 
Emil Fischer, and a choir of three hundred voices will 
assist. An address of introduction will be made by Thomas 
W. Higginson. 

There appears to be a little delay in the publication of 
the scheme for the New York concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch conductor. The evenings 
for the series, however, are fixed as November 3d, December 
8th, January 12th, February 9th and March 16th. The pro- 
grams will probably include the more impor'ant of the 
novelties chosen for the Boston season, listed here three 
weeks ago. Intending subscribers can procure their tickets 
atSchubert’s music shop, on Union Square, not at Chick- 
ering Hall. 

The chamber music chosen for the three concerts of the 
Beethoven String Quartet Club, in Charhber Music Hall 
(one of the smaller audience rooms in the [Carnegie] Music 
Hall), are Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, op. 9, No.3; the 
same composer’s C sharp minor Quartet, op, 131; Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in D minor; a string set by Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky: Chadwick’s Quintet in E flat; Sgambati’s 
Quartet in D flat, op. 17; and Dvorak’s E flat Quartet, op. 
87. Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther and Mr. Ulysse Buehler, 
pianists, will take part in the concerts; and the dates will 
be November 17th, January 12th and March 9th. The 
membership of the club remains as hitherto except that 
the violoncellist will be Mr. Emil Schenck vice Mr.Adolf 
Hartdegen, who is abroad. 

The New England Conservatory of Music, of which Mr. 
Carl Faelten is director, has sent on its annual prospectus, 
in which every evidence of this large institution’s practical 
success and usefulness is exhibited. The working faculty 
of the Conservatory numbers now about fifty professors 
and tutors, among them such well-known musicians as 
Mr. Faelten, Louis C. Elson, George B. Chadwick, Percy 
Goetschius, A. Hackerbarth, Templeton Strong, George E 
Whiting, Edwin Klahre, E. M. Heindl, and Nathan Has 
kell Dole. The course of instruction covers the fullest 
possible range of music, the fine arts, literature and lan- 
guages, elocution and physical culture. In the summary 
of pupils it is noticeable that Massachusetts furnishes a 
quota (naturally the largest one) of 952, New York of 95, 
Pennsylvania of 65, Connecticut of 39, Illinois of 36, New 
Hampshire of 29, and so on through a long range of States, 
Territories and foreign localities, ending with at least a 
pupil apiece from Peru, Scotland, Jamaica and Manitoba. 
The total number of scholars in 1892 was about eighteen 
hundred. 

_ There is much sense as well as wit in the characteriza 
tion of what ordinarily constitutes a ‘‘comic opera” in 
these United States of America and the average public 
thereof, in the following clipping from an article by Mr. 
Philip G. Hale, appearing awhile since in the Musical 
Herald (Boston). The gulf between such entertain- 
ments as ‘‘ Wang,” or “ Erminie” or “‘ Olivette” or ‘‘ Uncie 
Celestin” and the comic opera of Boieldieu, Mozart, Ros- 
sini or Nicolai or Sullivan, is well conveyed in the extract: 


“An en lays violent hands on a French or a German text. 
If this text is of Gallic birth, the motif is frequently diluted, the 
dialog suffers a sea change, and often necessarily; fi 


or the 
Muse of opéra bouffe is the ter of Congreve’s Comedy, “ a dis- 
reputable, laring, laughing, 


ainted baggage.*’ Her breath is 
hot with wine ; her hair is disheveled, her dress disordered. She 
speaks in hiccoughs; she wooes you with her eyes. Her gestures 
are a wiggle anda kick. When this Muse is clothed in foreign 
dress, she repents, and her sobriety is dull. The plot appears in 
the first act; in the second act, tho carefully disguised, it does 
not wholly escape observation ; but in the third it steals away at 
the rising of the curtain, and it is seen no more. The delicate 
suggestion of the original dialog is turned into coarseness or flat, 
insipid lines; the wit becomes a pun or a local and incongruous 
*gag.”? The music of the composer is a fellow sufferer. The 
numbers are taken or rejected according to the vocal abilities of 
the members of the company. Songs of a sentimental nature, 
generally by English writers for the drawing room, are interpo- 
lated. There is a “topical” song in which the Spaniard or 
Frenchman of the play alludes familiarly to poker and baseball. 
The instrumentation of the adaptation is made from the voice 
and pianoforte version of the original, and the orchestra is com- 
posed of strings in scanty proportion, flute, clarinet, cornet, 
trombone and drums. The brass is athletic, and rejoices con- 
aay in its strength. The finalesof the composer are often re- 

ace 

it 


dance,” a march of f le we 
ic comedian. The thing is then called He comic opera’—and it 








Vews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Columbus celebration was opened on Saturday, 
October 8th, by services in a large number of the Hebrew 
synagogs, and on Sunday services in almost all of the 
churches were held in memory of the occasion. Many of 
the churehes were decorated, and the music was appropri- 
ate. Great preparations are made for the Naval parade 
on Tuesday aud the grand parade on Wednesday, New 
York City being finely decorated along the line of the 
parade. 


....Thetown of Woburn, Mass., observed, on August 7th, 
its quarter-millenial celebration. There was a large pro- 
cession, three thousand men being in line, and there were 
a number of picturesque floats, depicting occurrences of 
general and local historic interest. President Harrison 
had been invited to attend, but being prevented was repre- 
sented by John W. Foster, the Secretary of State. Gov- 
ernor Russell and the members of his staff were present. 


....1t has been reported that. the Democratic National 





ted te a jury of prominent musicians, including Theodore 


of the State of Pennsylvania by preparing blanket ballots 
solong that it would be impracticable to print them in full 
before the time of the election. The report has been denied 
by the Committee, altho the letter of the State printer has 
been made public showing their purpose. 


----There has been no preceptible change in the condition 
of Mrs. President Harrison during the week, but the 
President has become convinced that there is no hope of 
her recovery. Messages of sympathy and interest have 
been received from all parts of the world, and one from the 


Grand Army was responded to most cordially by Mrs. 
Harrison. 


....The United States Government has secured a coaling 
station in Samoa at Pago-Pago. The sum paid was $5,000, 
and as the original appropriation was $100,000, the 
remainder will be applied to the purchase of lands adjoin- 
ing the station, the construction of walls, etc. 


.... The revenue collectors in Tennessee have had a se- 
rious fight with the illicit distilleries. One deputy col- 
lector was killed and two others mortally wounded. 


.... Secretary Foster has sent to the foreign governments 
anote stating that the Monetary Conference will com- 
mence its session on November 22d at Brussels. 


.-..Patrick Egan, United States Minister to Chile, has 
come home on a vacation. He was cordially welcomed in 
New York and at Washington. 


....There has been no cholera in the harbor, and vessels 


arriving from Europe have been passed after a very short 
detention. 


FOREIGN. 

....There has been considerable interest in Europe over 
a ride between Vienna and Berlin by officers of the Ger- 
man and Austrian armies, with a view to seeing what 
record could be made. The best record was made by the 
Austrians, the time of the best Austrian rider being 
seventy-one hours and thirty-four minutes, and that of the 
best German eighty-three hours and twenty-three minutes. 
Five of the horses of the German riders died on the way and 
none of the Austrian horses. 


.... The Emperor Francis Joseph received the members 
of the Austrian and Hungarian delegation at Buda-Pesth, 
on October 3d. He announced that commerciai relations 
have been placed on secure basis by the conclusions of 
commercial treaties with Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 
Belgium, and that the relations of the Empire and King- 
dom with all the Powers were perfectly friendly. 


..-.-In Buda-Pesth, in Hungary, there has been consid- 
erable cholera. In Hamburg the disease has much abated, 
and in Russia there has been apparently a considerable in- 
crease in certain districts, notably in that of Saratoff. 
Three cases appeared in the city of London in the House 
of Correction, but elsewhere there seems to be little 
danger. 


....Reports have come from Venezuela, from Rear-Ad- 
miral Walker, announcing the engagement between the 
Government and the Revolutionists, in which the Govern- 
ment was entirely defeated. The President and Ven- 
ezuelan Ministry have abandoned Venezuela, and the rev- 
olutionist leaders have occupied Caracas. 


....A convention of Irish landlords held in Dublin, Oc- 
tober 5th, passed a resolution demanding that the Gov- 
ernment’s eviction commission be fairly constituted, and 
that its inquiry be thorough. They denied the charge of 
making ejectments for the purpose of embarrassing the 
Government. 


....The directors of the British East Africa Company 
have decided to accept the Government’s offer of £12,000 
to enable the Company to remain in Uganda until April, 
1893. The London Times has sent a special correspondent 
to Uganda to report on the condition there. 


....The army of King Behanzin, of Dahomey has been 
defeated by the French forces with a heavy loss. The loss 
of the French was not large. It was found that the Daho- 
mans were armed with German rifles. 


....Mr. Morley is preparing to make a personal visit to 
the congested districts. There is likely to bea great de- 
pression, the crops falling far below the average both in 
quantity and quality. 


....Lord Houghton, the new Viceroy of Ireland, made his 


public entry into Dublin, October 3d. He was accorded a 
respectful but not enthusiastic reception. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


ERNEST RENAN is dead. He lived long enough to see his 


“ Life of Christ,” which created so great a stir in the world, go 
to the tomb before him.—The Interior. 





....NoO man can dabblein the drink business, consent to it, or 
withhold effort to abolish it, and be guiltless. It isa choice be- 


tween saloon and Church asthe chief factor of public opinion 
and social 1ife.—North and West. 


....The best fruits of general intermingling of children in the 
public schools are mutual acquaintance, adjusting of diverse 
habits of thinking, and that practieal averaging of mundane in- 
stincts which begets republican somueet for one’s equals in a land 
where there is no supreme king.—Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. 


....Renan, when he found death drawing nigh, expressed a 
wish that he might have a national funeral, and that his body 
might be interred in the Pantheon. Egotism looming up at the 
grave! And among his last words these are cabled: * We under- 
go the laws of that Nature whereof we are a manifestation. We 
perish; we disappear; but Heaven and earth remain, and the 
march of time gues on forever.”’"—Presbyterian Journal. 


...As Mr. Moody sometimes says in addressing Christians, it 
is not “drawing pulpits” that are needed so much as prayerful 
and expectant occupants of the pews. It is easy for a man to 


preach when he knows that the Christians in the congregation 
are holding him up in their prayers. There is, of course, quite 
another side to the subject. very true preacher has a me e 





Committee were endeavoring to nullify the electoral vote 


from God; but there is preaching which is only the preacher’s 


own message.—The Christian, London. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AT CHICAGO. 


THE American Board has passed another milestone in 
its history, and it was settled at Chicago that it is to go 
on to the next without serious change. Dr. Storrs has 
consented to continue as its President, and the executive 
officers have all been re-elected. One change, made 
necessary by the resignation of Mr. Dickinsow, ap- 
pears on the list of the Prudential Committee. 

Dr. Storrs’s continuance in the presidency is a matter 
of great moment. Since he entered upon its duties he 
has had scarcely a year free from theanxieties and irri- 
tations due to the persistent controversy which began in 
the last year of President Hopkins’s administration. 
Time and again concessions have been made with the 
hope that in this way a lasting peace might be secured. 
Dr. Storrs has pursued a calm, hopeful, conciliatory 
course, fully determined to maintain the policy settled 
upon at Des Moines and Springfield, and yet willing to 
concede to the liberal wing such demands as would not 
reverse or nullify that policy. We are sorry that this 
fair and’Christian treatment has not had better results. 
it should now be quite clear to everybody that the an- 
nual meeting of the Board will continue to be an arena 
of controversy over the matter of appointing candidates 
who hold to a future probation as missionaries. Conces- 
sions which do not involve a practical repeal of the Des 
Moines instructions will only be the basis of further de- 
mands and further agitation. It would be vastly better, 
in our opinion, in view of tiie experience of the past 
three or four years, to make a final and decided stand. 

Those who read carefully our full report of what was 
saidand done at Chicago cannot fail to see one purpose 
running through the proposals and speeches of the lib- 
erals. They asked that the ‘State and other Congrega- 
tional associations be allowed to send to the Committee 
on Nominations names of persons. the,committee to 
select from such names nominees for three-fourths of the 
vacancies in corporate membership. That the Board 
grauted, after considerable discussion, without division, 
the difference between Dr. Quint’s and Dr. Noble’s re- 








ports not being veryimportant. They asked further that 
applicants of good Christian character and other neces- 
sary qualifications should be regarded by the Prudential 
Committee as suitable for missionary service, if 
they accept ‘‘the creeds of their respective churches, 


and the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel as 
set forth in the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith 
and in the Creed of the Congregational Commission 
of 1888.” This, of course, looked to a sweeping away of 
the guards which have been maintained these years 
against future probationists. If was an open, undis- 
guised attempt to accomplish what has been aimed at 
indirectly in various other ways. The Board voted by a 
large majority to postpone this proposal indefinitely. 
The Board by this negative action showed that it has no 
intention of changing the instructions which were given 
to the Prudential Committee in the beginning of the 
controversy, and by which the administration has been 
guided. 

The Board further embodied its purpose in positive 
action. It adopted a resolution reaffirming the rules of 
administration laid down at New York and Minneapolis, 
and declaring that it expects these rules ‘‘ to be applied, 
in a spirit of liberality and of faithfulness as expressed 
by the President in his original letter of acceptance, to 
candidates for missionary appointment.” This is definite 
and satisfactory, anid it was adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. It was on the announcement of this vote that 
Dr. Storrs cordially consented to serve another year as 
President. What makes the resolution particularly em- 
phatic is the speech of Dr. Storrs immediately preceding 
its introduction. He said: 

“Our administration under the New York and Minne- 
apolis rules has been successful. We have held that it is 
not advisable to send men into the foreign field who believe 
in a probation after death. Ido not wish to teach the 
heathen what is not taught in the Word of God. I do not 
believe in that doctrine, but I do desire to see a liberal 
catholicity in the Board. My definite, absolute and final 
position is this, that young men who are not certain 
whether there is to be a future probation, who neither af- 
firm it nor deny it, but who are willing toleave it to God, 
and who have all the other qualifications for missionaries, 
should be considered suitable for foreign missionaries. I 
wish to know, distinctly, right now, whether the Board re- 
affirms the rules of policy set down in New York and Min- 
neapolis, or whether the Board wishes to modify or change 
that policy. Asfor church representation in the Board, 
my position is, that the Church is the unit of Congrega- 
tionalism, and I am not afraid of the churches. But before 
I accept the election to the presidency I want to know posi- 
tively and definitely whether this Board wishes to depart 
from its position on the subject of future probation, or 
whether it wishes to reaffirm that position.’ 

These words presented the issue so clearly that no mis- 
understanding was possible. Those who voted knew 
what they were voting for. If men who believe in a 
probation after feath were to be appointed as missiona- 
ries, Dr. Storrs did not care to continue at the head of 
the Board. When the Board took action declaring that 
such was not its purpose or desire, he immediately an- 
nounced his acceptance of the presidency. What the 
Board says, is that it approves of the policy which has 
been pursued and desires it continued. It said this with 
Mr. Dickinson’s letter before it complaining of the 
course of the Prudential Committee, and after gll the 
speeches had been made on the Home Report. 

Is it too much to expect that the will of the great ma- 
jority of the Board shall be respected ? 


oe 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 


ONE cannot tell in a column, or a page, or a volume, 
the full glory which the genius of Tennyson has yielded 
to the age in which we are fortunate to live. Per- 
haps we might better judge ourage by the test of the 
work of him whom all agree toname its greatest prophet. 

And why may we not as well judge the ageas the 
man? While others are applying the standards of the 
age to the man, why may not we apply the standard of 
the man to the age? 

To begin with what is formaland-superficial, Tennyson 
was the mostexquisite, the most laborious artist in sweet, 
sensuous beauty that the English language has yet pro- 
duced. It was this passion for beauty that first occupied 
his own effort, and first commended him to others. It 
was ‘‘ Mariana,” and “ Lillian,” and “ Recollections of 
the Arabian Nights,” followed by ‘‘The Lady of 
Shalott” and the ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women,” which proved 
that one had come who rebelled utterly from the prosy 
prosody of Wordsworth, and who knew better than 
Keats and Shelley, even, what magic might lie in words. 
There was no mystery of music that he had not solved. 
It is nothing but this interwoven melody, this succession 
not merely of foot and line and rhyme, but of 
implicated breathing and assurance, the irregular 
but not lawless recurrence of consonant and vowel, ap- 
pearing and reappearing above the threaded warp of the 
lines, that gave exquisite pleasure to the reader, who 
could not understand its method. It is this and this only 
that makes the song of *‘ The Brook ” so inimitably beau- 
tiful. The age admired him first for this, for his won- 
derful mastery of beauty. The age has herein judged 
itself. It seeks, it loves, it creates beauty more con- 
sciously, more laboriously than any age, since Sappho, 
that has preceded it. It has crowned, as its laureate, 








the man who is the most consummate master of the high- 
est constructive form of beauty. 

If the age is to be judged by its chosen norm, it loves 
direct simplicity. There has not been an English poet 
since Chaucer who has surpassed Tennyson in clarity, 
Browning has his worshipers, but his cult is for the few, 
not for the generation. He may be reflective and philo- 
sophical, but the representative reader does not quite 
understand him ; everybody perfectly understands Ten- 
nyson. His deepest waters are never muddy; nor are 
they shallow. There is no poet who has touched pro- 
founder topics of this world and the next; and the age 
loves him because he believed it could understand his 
deepest thoughts. He represented the age in his love of 
clear thinking and clear expression, and his distrust of 
what is misty or mystical. Was there ever such an age 
as this, which will be satisfied with nothing short of 
exact, unmistakable precision of thought, of statement 
and of style? Tennyson was the poet’s voice of his time. 

If Tennyson was the fittest prophet of his age, it is an 
age of romantic idealism no less than of scientific and 
material achievement. This characteristic marks all his 
verse from the beginning to the end of his nearly 
seventy years of verse-making. From the first line the 
boy ever composed, 

“T hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind,” 

to the last drama of ‘‘ Maid Marian,” the illusion of 
something a little more true than truth, and sounding a 
deeper reality than the real, gives to the poet’s syrinx a 
touch of ghostly cadence which spiritualizes an earthly 
theme. It was not all in the actual, historical present 
and past that he lived. What was fair he saw fairer ; 
what was true, truer. There were no freckles in his vis- 
ion of fair women, no unknightly imperfections in his 
knights. It was this essentially poetic temperament and 
taste that led him back to tales of chivalry and older 
classic themes, to Avilion and Ida; for a purple light 
better befits the distant hills, a more golden gleam may 
smite the far-away leveled cloud banks than can be made 
to tinge the fields and fogs before us. It is, after all, 
impossible to make this age admire long the photographs 
of a snapping camera. We want to be shown something 
more beautiful and truer than what is. What is at our 
feet we can see for ourselves ; we do not thank the man 
who points it out to us, We want to look up, and ideal- 
ize, and aspire, and admire, even if we have to dream a 
little. When the age puts laurels on the brow of Tenny- 
son, it confesses that it likes laurels as well as corn, and 
values aspiration even above achievement. 

At the very summit of Tennyson’s pyramid of fame 
by common consent is placed his ‘‘In Memoriam.” But 
what is the ‘‘ In Memoriam”? It is oply a series of deep 
questions about life and death and the hereafter. These 
are the favorite questions of the age as wellas of the 
poet. Tennyson’s youth was passed in the period of the 
clear formulation of new sciences, the revolutions of dis- 
covery and invention. With these came new adjust- 
ments of doubt and faith. He became the spokesman of 
his time—now the voice of 

“ an infant crying for the light, 

And with no language but a cry ”; 
and now he could look to him who is 

j “ Lord of all 

And faintly trust the larger hope”; 
and now he breaks out in valiant strain : 

“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds " ; 
and ere he is done a vision comes to him of the world 
redeemed, and the thing which was a wavering lute be- 
comes a trumpet and calls the bells to answer : 
“ Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 


Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


“ Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
Here are the question and the doubt of the age, as of the 
poet, ever asking and ever tending to faith and God. 
What is more characteristic of Tennyson than any- 
thing else is his absolute loyalty to Goodness. We sus- 
pect that the vulgar writers who never rise above the 
artifice of verse have no conception how much of Tenny- 
son’s popularity rests on this loyalty. He is saturated 
with admiration of what is beautiful because it is true 
and good. Try to think how different had been the 
people’s verdict on Swinburne if he could have said : 
“My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure.” P 
That was one of the chief secrets of Tenuyson’s success, 
and a secret that his imitators could not find out. 
Imagine him, if you can, singing : 
“To say of shame, What is it ? 
Of virtue, We can miss it ; 
Of sin, We can but kiss it, 
And it’s no longer sin.” 
To him the sin of Lancelot and Guenevere is never any- 
thing less than sin; sin working madness and death. 
How noble is the character of Arthur, made more 
beautiful by his sufferings and his patience and his sacri- 
fice for his table round and his kingdom. Tennyson is: 
the most ethically purposeful of all poets; not simply 
the most blameless, but the most edifying, to use a term 
of the preachers. Not only does he never wander, as 
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Byron did, not only is he not indifferent, as Browning 


_ prophesies : 
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sometimes appears to be, but he positively preaches and 


:* Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature’s rule! 
Cursed be the gold, that gilds the straitened forehead of the 
fool !” 


* Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 

suns.” 
His whole creed might be put in the words : 
“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

But for the full perfection of his teaching let one read 
his Arthurian poems, and chief, ‘‘ The Holy Grail,’ with 
its strangely beautiful story, far finer than anything Sir 
Thomas Malory ever taught him, of the quest of Bors, 
Lancelot, Percivale and Galahad. It is a story for tears 
and triumph. The age that loves these stories of faith 
and duty, and loves the poet who told them, which loves 
and honors no other poet who does not name goodness 
beauty, has judged itself to have tasted deep of the wine 
and blood of the very holy grail. Never in this age could 
good poet have written on himself the epitaph which 
the purest of them all wrote a century before, for it 
would now be true : 

* Could love and could hate, so was thought rather odd; 
No very great wit, he believed in a God !” 
We expect the poet of our bays to love and hate and 
believe. 

So we let our royal, stainless Arthur pass to the valley 
of Avilion, and stand like Sir Bedivere to watch the 
barge, and the Queens that bear him into the mere, and 
no one shall covet his lost-brand Excalibur. It was all 
sunset and evening star, fair twilight and evening bell ; 
the bar did not moan ; the tide moved as if asleep as he 
sailed home. There is no sadnegsin our farewell, for 
beyond the bar was the Pilot, and beyond is the land 

“ Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow.” 


ia 





THE DEMOCRATIC CRY OF FRAUD. 


THE Democratic Party is a cool hand at pleading for 
the public confidence. In a circular addressed to the 
people and issued last week, the National Committee in- 
forms the public that ‘‘ with a body of hired professionals 
drilled and experienced in political intimidation and 
political debauchery, our opponents are preparing a final 
assault upon the freedom and honesty of the ballot.” It 
asks for money to ‘‘ detect, to prosecute and to punish 
crimes against the purity of the ballot, wheresoever in 
the United States they are perpetrated and by whomso- 
ever committed or directed.” 

This is cool. The knave who snatches a tray of dia- 
monds and runs with it down the street crying, ‘‘ Stop 
thief,” is not more impudent. Why, the history of the 
Democratic Party is plastered all over with the most gi- 
gantic frauds against the ballot. One of its watchwords in 
the present campaign is, ‘‘ Down with the Force bill and 
Negro domination.” This means that the frauds against 
the ballot in the great majority of Democratic States 
ought not to be interfered with by law. A Federal law 
might secure to the Negro voter the same chance to vote 
and to have his vote counted as the white voter has. It 
is a confession that the present Democratic domination 
is secured and maintained by robbing the Negro of his 
rights. This same Democratic Committee last week re- 
joiced over the news of the election in Florida. There 
were Democratic gains in that State. Of course there 
were. But it was because no Republican ticket was in the 
field, and no Republican ticket was nominated because 
Republican voters and Republican votes are systematic- 
ally overborne by fraud.. The Florida Democracy have 
made the freedom and honesty of the ballot a bitter sar- 
casm and Republican Government a mockery. 

And what of Alabama? What of the frauds done in 
the name of the Democratic Party iu that State? We do 
not need toquote from Republican sources. We have 
only to refer to the testimony of Democrats. At the 
recent Convention of Jefferson Democrats in Augus- 
ta, the hall was made to ring with denunciations of the 
frauds committed by the Democratic poll officers in the 
August election. 

Talk about “‘ the purity and honesty of the ballot!” Look 
about you in every Democratic State! What about the 
fifty or sixty election officers in Hudson County, N. J., 
serving out sentences for gross crimes against the bal- 
lot. They are all Democrats. What about the frauds 
perpetrated in this State last fall by which the control 
of the Senate was stolen? The thieves were all Demo- 
crats ; and it is not long since the Mugwump press was 
ringing with denunciations of the crime—the same press 





that is now shouting about Republican fraud and cor- - 


ruption. 

It is a precious party—this party of the shotgun, the 
tissue-ballot, the ‘‘ Mississippi plan,” the South Carolina 
scheme, the Fiorida suppression, the Hudson County 
crime, the Senate steal at Albany, the Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Indiana and New York gerrymanders—nice party, 
this, to appeal to public confidence as the protector of the 
ballot, honest elections and fair apportionment ! 

The public will not credit the profuse professions of 
the Democratic address of devotion to the honesty and 


frauds which the party is responsible for, and will ask 
why the change in the election laws for this city was en- 
acted last winter if not to open the door to fraud and 
rascality such as used to disgrace the city when Tweed 
was Boss. 

The Democratic Party a protection against fraud? It 
is a fraud itself. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDIAN 
_ BUREAU. 


COMMISSIONER Morgan has just presented his fourth, 
and we hope not his last, annnal report. Itis interesting 
to compare it with his first one to see to what extent 
three and a half years of constant, earnest attention to 
Indian matters have affected the views as to ‘‘ Indian 
problems” and their ‘‘ solutions,” which he held when 
he entered the Indian service, and how far the ardent 
hopes expressed in 1889 have been realized, and the 
somewhat startling plans then outlined have been car- 
ried out. 
His first act, and this is the burden of his first report, 
was to look over the field from the standpoint of the 
educator and see what was the outlook for the Indian in 
the way of schooling. He decided then that exclusive of 
five civilized tribes and the Indians of New York there 
were 36,000 Indians between the ages of six and sixteen 
to be educated. (Since then from six to eighteen years 
of age has been taken as the basis, whi -h increases the 
whole number to be cared for toabout 40,000.) He urged 
that immediate provision be made for educating all In- 
dian youth, and asked that as a beginning in that direc- 
tion, the appropriation for Indian schools during the 
next year be $2,845,000, more than double any previous 
appropriation for that purpose. Altho this proposition 
was then greeted with an incredulous smile, the Com- 
missioner has the satisfaction of now reporting that the 
school funds for thecurrent fiscal year have very nearly 
reached that figure, and he points to the results and asks 
for more. 
His first report also contemplated the adoption of a 
uniform course of study and list of text-books, a com- 
pulsory school law, a systematic field supervision of the 
schools, the extension of civil service principles, at least 
to the tenure of office of school employés, and the devel- 
opment of facilities for furnishing thorough industrial 
training and higher education. _ 
This ‘* forecast” has proved very nearly correct. 
A carefully prepared course of study and list of text- 
books have been adopted in all Government Indian 
schools. 
Congress has passed a law authorizing and directing 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

‘““To make and enforce by proper means such rules and 
regulations as will secure the attendance of Indian chil- 
dren of suitable age and health at schools established and 
maintained for their benefit.” 





This law has some moral force, altho it has no penal- 
ties and in some localities and circumstances is imprac- 
table of execution. 

All the Indian country has been districted, and six 
supervisors are at work inspecting and toning up the 
school work of their respective districts. 

Civil service rules have been extended over superin- 
tendents, physicians, matrons and teachers, and none 
are now appointed to these positions except through the 
certification of the Civil Service Commission. 

The progress made toward equipment for industrial 
training has been mainly in the line of enlarging indus- 
trial training schools off reservations and establishing 
new ones. The number of such schools has increased 
from ten to twenty, and when a few buildings now being 
erected shall have been completed, these schools will 
accommodate nearly 5,000 pupils. Higher education for 
the most part still lies in the future. 

The enrollment and average attendance in all Indian 
schools, Government and Contract, has increased about 
25 per cent., so that this month nearly 20,000 Indian 
pupils will celebrate Columbus day with their white com- 
rades. Another four years of corresponding progress 
would practically bring all available Indian youth before 
a blackboard. 

Commissioner Morgan did not fail to recognize at the 
outset that to make an independent American citi- 
zen out of a dependent Indian was the aim toward 
which every effort of the Indian Bureau should be 
directed, and 20,000 steps in that direction have been 
taken by the patenting or allotting of individual tracts 
of land to as many Indians, more than half of them dur- 
ing the past year. The General Allotment Law of 1887, 
for which his predecessors pleaded in their reports year 


wholly during Commissioner Morgan’s administration. 
But he admits that “citizenship is simply opportunity. 


done intelligently.” 





purity of the ballot; They will call to mind the series of 


education.” 


after year, has gone into practical operation almost 


It is to be conferred upon all Indians, but it should be 


“To confer upon an uneducated Indian, ignorant of the 
English language and unaccustomed to American ways, 
the full privileges of liberty, does not necessarily carry 
with it any advantage ; it does not change his nature ; con- 
fers upon him no new faculties; does not increase his in- 


With education leading and allotments closely follow- 
ing. not preceding, the Commissioner looks forward to 
the inevitable downfall of the Agency system, while he 
sketches its rise and progress. The evils, the clumsiness, 
the complications, the arrogance and the autocracy of 
the Indian agency are so inseparable from the anoma- 
lous condition into which the tribes have been brought 
through their relations to the Government that they 
cannot be corrected by any attempt to modify the sys- 
tem. The Indian agency must go; it must be destroyed. 
Not suddenly, while the Indian stands bewildered in the 
transition period, but gradually, steadi’y, surely. 

For this, as well as other reasons, the Commissioner 
deprecates and condemns the retrograde movement of 
Congress at its last session, when it arranged to have 
army officers substituted for civilian agents. This can 
result only in arrested development of the Indian citizen, 
and a temporary tightening of the now loosening cords 
of agency control. 

Earnest, thoughtful friends of the Indian have recently 
been urging that a special system of Indian courts and 
judiciary, suited to agency and reservation conditions, be 
formulated and put in operation. This matter is fully 
discussed in the report, and the conclusion reached that 
it would be putting new wine into old bottles. When a 
boy is about to graduate it is useless to provide for him a 
code of school rules, however excellent. He must hazard 
and accept the friction and freedom of the new life, and 
learn by experience, often bitter, its peculiar restraints 
and penalties. 

Among the improvements made during the year just 
closed are mentioned the development of irrigation upon 
several reservations ; the distribution of 10,000 head of 
stock cattle among the Sioux; the dividing of reserva- 
tions into ‘‘ road districts,” so that the Indian may learn 
not only how to walk on the white man’s road, but how 
to make it ; alsc the increasing amount of remunerative 
industries developed among Indians. Under this last 
head it is noted that 2,000 Indians—police, interpreters, 
judges, herders, mechanics, laborers, etc.—receive regu- 
lar wages from the Government for services performed— 
and that for Indian labor of all sorts the Government 
paid out last year the sum of $400,000. This while far 
from meeting the need and the appeal of enterprising 
Indians for work which the Government can never ex- 
pect to meet, goes far toward answering the charge that 
the Indian Bureau is favorable to white rather than to 
Indian applicants for employment. 

A plea is made for an increase in the clerical force of 
the Bureau; also for the enlargement of the powers of 
the Commissioner. The needless restraints and restric- 
tions which hamper‘and hinder the efficient working of 
the Indian Commissioner, it will be remembered, have 
been frequent subjects of comment in Mohonk and 
other Indian Conferences. Finally, itis urged that the 
merit system prevail throughout the entire Indian serv- 
ice, and that the service be completely divorced from 
politics, which, altho the Commissioner does not say so, 
still infects, like a pestilence, the appointment of Indiau 
agents. 

The report has clear, cogent reasoning, wise sugges- 
tion, far-sighted planning, a fervent, philanthropic 
spirit, high patriotism, resolute courage, and, withal, a 
full, almost depressing, appreciation of the difficulties 
and discouragements which beset the path of the Indian 
Commissioner and his Indian followers in their struggles 
to find a way out of the wilderness into the settlements. 


> 


INDORSEMENTS WANTED. 


It is quite evident that the future probationists, the 
‘“‘free thought” and ‘‘new light” men, including a 
handful more, are determined to get an indorsement of 
their ‘‘ advanced views” of Scripture teachings. In look- 
ing about for a respectable indorsement they have come 
to the conclusion that the American Board is just the 
institution to give it. If they can only get that Board 
to help them and indorse them as “sound in the faith” 
every thing will be ‘‘ lovely and harmonious ”—not other- 
wise. The future probationists openly threatened years 
ago to ‘‘ keep up the fight to the end,” until they could 
secure the special recognition, in high quarters, they so 
much desire. With the double indorsement of Andover 
Seminary and the American Board all would be lovely. 
But when the future probation question has plain sail- 
ing and the sky is clearin that direction, what then? 
Yes; what then? Why the American Board will next, 
of course, be called on to indorse a certain class of harm- 
less missionaries who wish to enlighten the world—the 
foreign world particularly—on such Gospel (?) themes, all 
well enough in themselves, as ‘‘social science,” ‘the 
conditions which underlie a happy home,” ‘“‘an honest 
livelihood,” ‘‘ an enjoyable social life,” ‘‘ heali hy sanitary 
regulations,’ ‘aid to the poor,” etc. They claim 
that ‘‘these are problems demanding solution in 
every parish.” Of course they do; why then go any- 
where or to anybody to get them indorsed? This 
theologian of the ‘‘advanced” class is, of course, 
a firm friend of the American Board. As such he 
would have us believe that his new views ‘“‘ought to 
be specially attractive to Congregationalists.” If the 
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of the Board at once with their “liberal” contribu- 
tions. 

Perhaps so! In the meantime old-fashioned Bible 
teachings might be suspended. If the American Board 
could only be induced to step aside from the old paths and 
adopt these “‘ new views,” what a lovely time there would 
be in every mission field. The ‘‘free thought” men 
also want to be indorsed. Why not? ‘Free thought” 
should be allowed on heathen grounds as well as in this 
free country. ‘Free thought” and free teaching should, 
of course, have the indorsement of the American Board. 
Let the heathen, with the advice of our missionaries, 
think for themselves about such themes as idolatry, ete. 
Why not? 

The anti-peace men—in the American Board—should 
also have attention and indorsement ; fora late writer 
says, in a religious paper, that “‘the days of Congrega- 
tional vigor have been the days when foes and prob- 
lems have confronted the denomination.” He further 
says, that ‘‘no Church can be vigorous without definite 
foes to fight.” ‘‘ Every church” therefore should be a 
fighting church. Such old, threatbare themes as ‘* peace 
and good-will to men,” we suppose, are too tame for men 
of *‘ advanced views.” The writer warms up when he says 
that ministers now must have a special kind of warfare, 
a kind that will ‘‘absorb the energy and draw out the 
enthusiasm of the denomination toits full capacity.” If 
the American Board will only indorse these ‘‘ new views,” 
our fighting preachers will all come to the front and be 
at once commissioned for African, Chinese and other 
unenlightened fields. The loudest among this class 
seem to think that minorities should do all the fight- 
ing while majorities, no matter how large, should face 
the fire—front and rear—in silence, or surrender at 
once when they see smoke in the air. These ‘‘new 
views” are so ‘“‘advanced” beyond all others that they 
are not likely to be adopted during the present cen- 
tury, unless their supporters can get them at once in- 
dorsed in such high quarters as the American Board. 

‘“* God’s latest revelation of his Law,” the same writer 
claims, should now have attention ; and doubtless a dozen 
othersagree with him, At present only a few specially 
favored persons claim to have had these ‘‘ latest revela- 
tions.” Now, should persons who have been specially 
favored with these ‘latest revelations” be sent to foreign 
fields as missionaries to tell the heathen what these ‘‘latest 
revelations” are? The American Board of course should 
be ableto deal withall such questions, giving, first and 
always, its best attention to matters of that sort. 

It will be expected hereafter to indorse ‘‘for the sake 
of peace” all ‘‘ advanced views” from every quarter. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE addtwelve pages toour usual number this week to 
make space for our full reports of the proceedings of the 
American Board and the General Convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church; Professor Wright writes of the 
uses of Arctic Exploration ; ex-Postmaster-General James 
sets forth the claims of the Welsh to the discovery of 
America ; Stoddard Dewey gives a first paper on the story 
of Columbus and Pinzon; Dr. Schaff contributes a fine 
article on John Calvin; Mr. Stoddard gives a sketch of 
Robert Tannahill, Professor Ladd writes of educational 
and social Japan; and the Hon. John V. Farwell gives 
reasons for supporting President Harrison for another 
term. There are poems by George E. Merrill, President 
Stryker, D. S. Pennell, and Louise J. R. Chapman. The 
stories are by George Hepworth and Ella IF. Mosby. 





TENNYSON is not buried before the question of the suc- 
cession becomes the prevailing topic of the English press ; 
and worst of all, three poets, all of whom might be sup- 
posd to have some claims, present them in the form of 
elegiac verses or odes. We vote that there be no laureate. 
Think of the confessed claimants, the inferior of the two 
Morrises, Austin and Arnold. Austin is probably the best, 
Morris is watery fluent, and Sir Edwin has no soul of 
music. Dobson would be better than any of them ; but the 
two best are utterly beyond consideration. We can hardly 
question that Swinburne would despise the offer, were it 
made him, which is hardly conceivable, considering the 
violence of some of his poems, one of which even called forth 
rebuke in Parliament, as affecting peaceable relations 
with Russia. Equally the Socialist, William Morris, 
would scorn to write verses in honor of the Queen’s chil- 
dren, who no more deserve honor than any other mother’s 
sons and daughters. England’s two best poets being thus 
out of the field, it would be ludicrous to give the honor to 
any oneelse ; and why should any poet, in these days, be 
designated to write canticles for royal betrothals and 
burials ? Let them die and marry like other people, and 
those sing who care to as in the case of commoner folk. 


WE are not among those who have flouted at Tennyson 
because he accepted the laureateship and the later title. 
He was always a very moderate liberal, never a democrat. 
He heartily believed in the institutions of his country, 
throne and all; and there was nothing in his position which 
forbade him to take the honors from the Crown which he 
had richly earned. From our cisatlantic standpoint he low- 
ered himself to become Lord Tennyson, just as we hope, 
but hardly expect, that Gladstone will be content to re- 
main the chief Commoner of England. He became—con- 








servative liberals always do—more conservative in his old 
age ; but that was to be expected. It is unfair to call such 
men traitors or snobs, because they sing songs to royalty or 
accept decorations. {[t was not at all pretty in the stout, 
liberal Browning to insult the aged Wordswoith after he 
had become laureate and had lost the rosy hopes of his 
early infatuation with French radicals with the lines of 
“The Lost Leader” : 
“ Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick in his coat ; 
Gained the one gift of which fortune bereft us. 
Lost all the others she lets us devote. 


“ Blot out his name, then ; record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more pathway untrod ; 

One more devil’s triumph and sorrow of angels, 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God.” 
Tennyson was liberal in his principles, but aristocratic in 
his sentiments, and sentiments often count more than 
opinions, as age creeps on. But we owe to him many ex- 
pressions of noble equality and scorn of foolish title : 

* Howe’er it be, it seems to me 

*Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


It is hardly a gracious or agreeable thing for The Catho- 
lic Review to pick out one of the editorial staff of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT and catechise him by name. The question it 
puts in this discourteous and invidious way, THE INDE- 
PENDENT can easily answer. It wants to know what evi- 
dence we have that the Catholics are making unjust de- 
mands on the Government for its Indian schools, or that 
the Catholics “ are not satisfied with justice.” ‘‘ Have we 
ever asked,” it says, ‘‘for more money than belongs to us 
by law and right ?”’ In the matter of appropriations for 
Indian schools, we know nothing of any claim from law or 
right, except after Congress has made specific appropria- 
tions for schools. There is no general law under which 
Protestants or Catholics can claim that when they fulfill 
certain conditions, they have a right to demand that ap- 
priations shall be made to support their schools. The 
Government has schools of its own which it supports, but 
those schools not being sufficient to do all the work, the 
Government has subsidized certain other schools of its 
own free will, and not under any general law, and Con- 
gress has more or less generously made appropriations 
on the recommendation of the Indian Commissioner for 
the support of Indian students educated in these schools. 
The amount which Congress is willing to grant for this 
purpose is limited, and it becomes the duty of the Indian 
Commissioner to allot the money to these schools, Prot- 
estant or Catholic, according to his best judgment of what 
is fair and decent. He has not granted what these 
schools, either Protestant or Catholic, have wanted ; he has 
not had money enough. But he has not treated the Catho- 

lies unfairly.in the matter. If out of these funds he has 
: granted $369,535 to Catholic and $156,346 to Protestant 
schools, we have made no complaint that the Catholics get 
more than their ratio of population would warrant. 
Catholics havea right to all the advantage their expensive 
system of schools give them, and they have availed them- 
selves of itin full; but they have no right to complain 
that the Government does not give them more. So 
long as the Cardinal Archbishop at the head of the 
Church in America, and Archbishop Ireland, their chief 
representative in the Indian neighborhood, are satisfied 
that they are treated fairly, we must beg pardon for not 
being moved by the bitter complaint of The Catholic Rc- 
view and some other Eastern Catholic papers, which are 
using the Indian question for political purposes. We say 
again that the publicis getting heartiiy tired of these un- 
founded complaints and will not long endure them. 


WE cannot write anything better and truer than this 
which we find in The Christian Intelligencer, the organ of 
the Reformed Church (Dutch), which some people would 
have us believe one of the least tolerant denominations ; 

“A writer in a denominational paper tells of his success in 
establishing a church of twenty-one members of his sect in a town 
of 4,500 population in a Western State. He then says, ‘Two-thirds 
of the townis Roman Catholic. The only Protestant churches 
are the —, about 50 membership ; ——, about 60; ——, 10; ——, 
40. So I think we are starting under very favorable circum- 
stances.’ We think that his own words condemn the man as a 
narrow-minded bigot, who has furnished another example of 
what is the shame and scandal of American Christians. One- 
third of a small town is already divided among four Protestant 
bodies, and here comes this interloper to weaken their strength 
and increase their burden, not for the glory of Christ or the salva- 
tion of souls, but merely to build up his own denomination! 
When, oh when, will the time come when all good men of every 
name will frown upon this despicable sectarianism? .. . If 
each man who agrees with us would give his time and influence 
to the abatement of the evil in his own denomination, proselyting 
would receive a mortal blow, and men would be ashamed to peril 
the general interests of religion by intruding on ground already 
properly and usefully occupied.” 


...-The violence with which what is called the “ Dalton 
gang” were slain the other day in their home in Coffee- 
ville, Kan., is an utterly different thing from the mob law 
against which we have so often protested. This was a case 
of righteous retribution in the very act of robbery or in 
resistance to arrest. This gang of men, famous in the 
West for their depredations, rode into Coffeeville, six in 
number, and attempted to rob two banks. The fact of 
their presence in town becoming known the citizens gath- 
ered to resist their depredations and the marauders shot at 
them and killed three citizens. It was an immediate battle 
between the outlaws and the people, and five out of the six 
were killed or fatally wounded. Every man who resists 
such outlaws deserves praise. Itis utterly different from 
taking a man accused of crime and stringing him up with- 
out judge or jury, a man accused of crime already arrested. 

...-The defection of Mr. Powderly, the head of the 
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more votes than that of JudgeGresham. Says Mr. Pow- 
derly : 

“The Republican Party has been charged with being the party 
of plutocracy, of wealth and monopoly, but the Democratic 
Party has the supreme gall to assume, with an air of patronizing 
ownership, the privilege of dictating just how workingmen should 
vote. It claims to be the party of the poor man. I grant that it 
ought to be, for the poor have given it the strength to live long 
enough to see itscandidate for the Presidency write against free 
silver at the dictation of Wall Street; long enough to see its 
national convention frame a dishonest declaration in favor of 
wildcat-banks; long enough to see the principal actors on its 
boards squirm and shift with every wind to catch the votes of poor 
men. Yes, the Democratic Party is the party of the poor man, and 
if he continues to vote that ticket he will never be anything 
else than a poor man.” 


....Lady Frederick Cavendish and the Duchess of Bedford 
are not sensationalists or they would not have been asked 
to speak at the English Church Congress on drunkenness 
in high places. Their revelations about the use of strong 
liquors by women in society are making great talk in the 
English papers, and could, perhaps, be paralleled by stories 
of the dissipations of a class of women inthis country who 
give themselves up to the frivolities of society, and who 
follow the bad habits of the smoking room which they 
sometimes like to sbare with the men after dinner. But it 
is not alcohol alone, but chloral, chlorodyne and morphine 
which tempt women as well as men. It is a sad story. 


....Our readers will observe that the Hon. Thomas L, 
James, tho a very patriotic Welsh-American, does not 
claim himself to be convinced by the evidence which he 
brings forward, on the authority of Welsh scholars, that 
America was first discovered by a Welshman. Much less 
we would confess ourselves convinced. Certainly the 
evidence, so far as it is philological, is of a flimsy sort, and 
any one who puts any trust in the Phenician inscription 
on a brass tablet in Brazil will be very much in error. 
That inscription has no more claim to genuineness than 
that of the leg of the Cardiff giant. 


.... The man who tells the plain truth is a most disagree- 
able and uncomfortable fellow, and such we do not wonder 
that the easy-going, satisfied Catholics find Martin I. J. 
Griffin, who does not spare any of their conceit. Heis now 
puncturing a lecture of Prof. John Brophy’s on ‘“ The 
Church and Liberty,’ at the Catholic Summer School. He 
quotes its claims about the position of the Catholic Church 
during the Revolution, and calls them “trash,” and 
“ trash ’’ again, and “‘ balderdash’’; and he is so inconsid- 
erate as to prove it. 


.-.-As to the report that Judge Gresham has decided to 
support Mr. Cleveland there is this to be said. Four years 
ago he was one of the most prominent candidates for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. A few months 
ago his name was again canvassed for the honor. He was 
willing to lead the Republican Party against Mr. Cleve- 
land four years ago, and also four months ago. Now he is 
against the Republican Party. What kind of Republican- 
ism did he represent’ What is the influence of sucha 
man worth ? 


.... The National Democratic Committee wants $500,000, 
we are told, for campaign expenses. Four yearsago a great 
hue and cry was raised by political reformers over the rais- 
ing of $400,000 for the Republican Committee. Their organs 
now publish the Democratic appeal for funds, and say 
never a word about the possibility of its being used as a 
corruption fund. What absurdities are said and done in 
the name of political reform ! 


....Mr. Cleveland’s utterances on the Tariff are regarded 
by Harper’s Weekly as ‘“‘a sound and consistent policy, 
radical in its aims, but conservative in its methods.” 
That is, it means Free Trade ultimately, not all at once, 
but with that end steadily in view. It isa radical policy, 
and meansa radical change in our Tariff. A radical change 
cannot but affect our prosperity radically, What wisdom 
is there in that ? 


....Prof. Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee, Ala., pro- 
poses to scatter among the colored people of his neighbor. 
hood little drawings and plans for cheap cottages with 
two or three rooms, to take the place of the one-room huts 
in which the people live because they don’t know any other 
way. He would like to distribute 20,000 such pictures. It 
is a good plan, and we commend it also to the publishers 
of Negro papers. 


....The Catholic Herald prints at the head of its col- 
umns: ‘“‘ His Holiness blesses Dr. Michael Walsh, editor 
and proprieter of The Catholic Herald, Rome, October 
9th, 1890.’”” His Holiness may have to withdraw his bless- 
ing if the editor persists in following it with the para- 
graph: 

“The bigoted commissioner and not much less bigoted Presi- 
dent. Father Stephan.” 


....-Here is a question of casuistry: Is it our duty to 
repress a smile when we are informed that the Holy 
Father has graciously permitted Catholics to eat meat on 
Friday, October 2ist, the great Columbian holiday ? Must 
this much respect of a sober face be paid to the conscience 
of those who believe, Paul to the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing, that eating or not eating is a part of religion ? 


...-Professor Barnard’s discovery of the new satellite of 
Jupiter is a great credit to him and to Lick telescope and 
to American astronomy. America now stands credited 
with the eighth satellite of Saturn, the twe of Mars, and 
now this newest and faintest of all about whose existence 
there can now be no doubt, since Barnard’s paper, pub- 
lished in The Astronomical Journal. . 


...-A Negro girl thirteen years old was hanged in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., last Friday, for murder, Governor Tillman 
having refused to commute the sentence, She had poisoned 
a white infant. Wedoubt if such acase could be easily 
paralleled in any other State, 
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THE EPISCORAL GENERAL CONVENTION. 
BY THE REV, JAMES B, WASSON. 


THE opening service of the triennial General Convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America took place in Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, on 
Wednesday, October 5th, under most happy auspices. The 
day was beautiful. The Episcopalians of Baltimore had 
welcomed the bishops and deputies with all that gracious 
hospitality for which they are famous ; and they already 
felt entirely at home. Between sixty and seventy bishops 
and about 500 clerical and lay deputies from eyery diocese 
of a united and growing Church, came together, not to 
perpetuate old feuds, but to take counsel how best to ad- 
vance the kingdom of righteousness ; and they testified to 
their common Christian brotherhood by taking part in a 
beautiful, simple and heartfelt service of prayer, preaching 
and Eucharist. Promptly at eleven o’clock the procession 
of bishops marched slowly up the aisle of the fine church, 
while the choir savg in splendid style, ‘‘ Unfold ye Portals 
Everlasting,” from Gounod’s ‘“‘ Redemption,” and that 
stirring processional, ‘“‘Tke Church’s One Foundation.” 
There were many dignitaries of ecclesiastical note in this 
procession—the venerable Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
Bi-hop Potter, the real Metropolitan of the Church, Bishop 
Brooks, of Massachusetts, whom his dear brother, Sey- 
mour, of Springfield, calls a ‘‘fautor of Unitarians’’; 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, known by all Churchmen, 
and loved by all who know him ; Nicholson, of Milwaukee, 
one of the new bishops, gorgeous in robe of purple and 
cloth of gold; Sessums, of Louisiana, with his beautiful 
Raphaelite face; Hugh Miller Thompson, of Mississippi, 
rough, rugged and virile; Talbot, of Wyoming, the great- 
est “hustler” on the Episcopal bench ; Doane, of Albany, 
who so perfectly expresses the type of an American bishop 
touched with Anglican tradition ; Huntington, of Central 
New York, the friend of the toiler and of the oppressed ; 
Paret, of Maryland, who so loves to do things decently and 
in order ; and—but we have not space to name all the men 
of mark on the Episcopal bench. Dr. William Tatlock, 
the Secretary of the House of Bishops, is the beau ideal of 
official deportment; Dr. Charles L. Hutchin the 
accomplished Secretary of the House of Deputies carries 
the whole legislative history of the Church under his skull. 
cap. Dr. Dix, of New York, the President of the last two 
Conventions, has the respect and esteem of all. Scattered 
about among the deputies in the body of the church may 
be seen Dr. McVickar, of Philadelphia, the great evangeli- 
cal preacher; Dr. W. R. Huntington, of New York, the 
leader of the Prayer Book revision movement, and the 
keenest parliamentarian in the House ; Dr. Hoffman, of the 
General Seminary, who has given so much money to that 
institution ; Dr. Langford, the handsome Secretary of the 
Mission Board; Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, the great Prayer Book scholar of the 
Church; Dr D. Harwood, of New Haven, Conn., who is an 
old-fashioned broad high churchman ; and Dr. F. P. Daven- 
port, of Tennessee, a young man who has just been honored 
by beicg placed at the head of the Committee on Canons; 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, who received commun- 
ion with a colored man; Hill Burgwin, of Pittsburg, the 
authority on Canon Law; J. Pierpont Morgan, whose mu- 
nificence has given an impulse to every department of 
Church work; ex-Governor Baldwin, of Micvigan, who 
is forward in every good work; Judge Woolworth, of Ne- 
braska, who is. always ready to champion Catholic doc- 
trines ; and many others too numerous to mention. It was 
a truly representative gathering of the Church, bearing 
witness not only to its growing power and influence, but 
to its national homogeneity. An interesting feature was 
the presence of a delegation of bishops from the Church in 
Canada, the Lord Bishops of Frederickton, Newfoundland 
and Niagara; Canon Mills, of Montreal ; and Dr. Davidson, 
the lay secretary of the Canadian Previncial Synod. 

Among those who took part in the service were Bishops 
Williams, Whipple, Paret and the Lord Bishop of Freder- 
ickton. Bishop Richard Hooker Wilmer preached the ser- 
mon. He took for his text the words: ‘“‘ Lord, to whom 
shall we go ? Thou hast the Word of eternal life”; and his 
sermon was an able, solid and conservative presentation of 
the old-fashioned Episcopal conception of religious truth. 

“This Church,” he began, “ has dwelt much of late upon the 
matter of Christian unity. We have sent forth, through our 
House of Bishops, a declaration which sets forth what we con- 
sider to be a reasonable, practical and sufficient basis of union 
for all Christian people. But it is not so received by our brethren 
in the various Christian communions. Objections are being 
raised, particularly upon a matter which we cannot but regard as 
an indispensable fact—the historic episcopate. Now, the decla- 
ration does not go into, nor insist upon, any theory in regard to 
the powers of the episcopate, nor does it affirm aught as to the 
matter of the apostolic succession, but takes a distinct stand 
upon a historical fact—a fact which we could not, if we would, 
deny ; afact only disputed in modern times; and, furthermore, a 
fact the denial of which, on the alleged ground of insufficient 
proof, would tend to invalidate the very evidence upon which 
the authenticity and canonicity of the Holy Scriptures do rest— 
ancient tradition and catholic consent. 

“They who assail the evidence upon which the historic episco- 
pate rests, would do well to pause and consider that the same 
line of argument is adopted by infidels in their efforts to over- 
throw the authenticity of the sacred canon. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the historic episcopate is seriously controverted, 
conscientiously we must suppose under the law of charity, but 
intelligently, we cannot admit under the laws of evidence, for 
by such admission we should throw a doubt over the credibility of 
all history. ° 

“We know not how the lost spirit of unity shall be restored. 
We only know that it shall be—for discord, strife and division 
are the enemies of Christ, and the word has gone forth that * He 
shallreign until all enemies are put under his feet.’ The mind is 
altogether bewildered and lost in conjecture as to how, when, 
where or by what instrumentality the unity prayed for by our 
Lord shall be- consummated ; but this much we do know—tbat 


follow him the closer they will be together in life; that the more 
they understand his words the nearer they will be in mind; and 
the more they love him the nearer they will be in heart. And 
when all Christians shall be thus joined together in mind and 
life and heart there will be once more upon earth the united 
body of Christ— One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all’—to the glory of God the Father. A family rent 
asunder is not to the glory of the Father. 


“* Amid all our contentions,” declared the bishop, “ well 
may we make our own the language of St. Peter: 

“* Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’ Let us stand in that sacred presence and seek an answer 
to some of the great questions which stir the heart of Christen- 
dom. What is God? The answer comes as a ray of sunlight, 
pure and unrefracted : ‘God is a spirit.’ That question is settled 
for adisciple. *May we worship any but God? We bring this 
question to the Lord. The answer comes as a sunbeam: ‘Thou 
shalt worship the Lord, thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’ 
That question is settled for a disciple.” 


He concluded with a strong argument against the doc- 
trine of probation after death. 


“We are living,” he said,‘ in an age of violent rebound 
from a puritanic era, and, as is inevitable, the present ten- 
dency of thought is to the opposite extreme. Not only do 
the ungodly and profane deride the idea of a coming ret- 
ribution, but, sad to say, some who have been commissioned to 
warn the wicked from their ways are lulling them into a fatal 
security. They are sounding the note that first tempted man to 
fall, ‘thou shalt not surely die,’ and, if thou diest, still there is 
‘eternal hope ’ = : 

** What do we know of the future state, save as Christ has re- 
vealed it? Let us draw very near him, for life and death are in 
his word. He was asked the question : ‘ Lord, are there few that 
be saved?’ His discourse seems to have raised that question, and 
our preaching, if it be like his, will stir the same inquiry. What 
was his answer? ‘I say unto you, strive to enter in at the straight 
gate.’ He goes on to give the reason for this urgency, ‘ because 
straight is the gate and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, 
aud few there be that find it.’ This, then, is a settled question— 
one that may not properly be brought into discussion among the 
disciples of Christ. And you may go through the gospels—I speak 
advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God—there is not a sentence, 
not a word, not a syllable of any saying of Christ which gives 
countenance to the modern sentimentalism of ‘eternal hope.’ 
And I marvel at the audacity of any ambassador of Christ who 
ventures to smooth over, neutralize and falsify the message of his 
sovereign. 

“There is no question of the divine compassion to be raised 
here. *God so loved the world that he sent his Son to the end 
that man might live and not perish.’ No! there is no question, 
as it regards the will of God or the universality of redemption. 
He will save even to the uttermost, all that truly call upon him. 
It is the wayward will of man that renders the ‘grace of God in 
vain.’ 

“We cannot properly close a discourse on the words of Christ 
and leave out those which tell of the last great day. He says, 
‘My word shall judge you in that day.’ Hear what our Lord 
Jesus Christ saith; all other words would be a grand imperti- 
nence: * When the Son of Man shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory ; and before him shall be gathered all nations, and he shall 
divide them, one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats. Then shall the King say unto those on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world. Then shall he 
say unto those on his left hand, Depart, ve cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire prepared for the Devil and his angels.’ How sublime the 
summons! The angels, which heralded his coming to save, now 
ushering in the solemnities of his second coming to judge the 
world. How august the assembly—all nations! 

** Dearly beloved, fathers and brethren, I have given you the 
words of Christ—his messages toa sinful and suffering world. 
Concerning these words, he himself says,‘ They are spirit and 
they are life.’ As his ambassadors, what should we proclaim? 
What should be the burden of our discourse to man? What can 
it be but the words of him, our Lord, the wisdom and power 
of God, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. Amen.” 

Altogether the service was a noble and inspiring one, 
and will be long remembered by those who took part in it. 

At 3:20 P.M., the two Houses met for organization. The 
House of Bishops, of which Bishop Williams, of Connecti- 
cut is President, by seniority of office, met in the Parish 
building adjoining the church, and after re-electing Dr. 
William Tatlock its secretary, adjourned. The House of 
Deputies was called to order by Dr. Hutchins, the secre- 
tary, who after calling the roll announced that a quorum 
was present. Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York, was nomi- 
nated for President, and upanimously elected. On taking 
the chair he thanked the House for the honor done him, in 
re-electing him, and announced that his only desire was to 
help the House to express its will. Dr. Hutchins was 
unanimously re-elected secretary, and named as his as- 
sistants, the Rev. Messrs. Anstice, Worthington, Davis and 
Prout. The only other important business transac ed was 
the making of Prayer Book revision the order of the day 
for Thursday, at 11 A.M.,and the decision to receive the 
Canadian delegation at 11:30 A.M. It was also voted that 
the daily sessions should be from 9 A.M., until 5 P.M., with 
a recess of an hour and a half for luncheon, the Saturday 
session to end at one o’clock. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6TH. 


Morning Prayer was said by Bishop Burgess, of Quincy, 
Ill. When the House was called to order a number of reso- 
tions and memorials were presented, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. One offered by Dr. Hun- 
tington, of New York, is of great importance, for it calls 
for the incorporation of the famous Lam beth declaration as 
to the Scriptures, the two creeds,|the two sacraments and 
the historic episcopate, intothe Constitution of the Church, 
and the insertion of a clause in the Constitution, allowing 
congregations having a duly ordained minister to come 
into the Church on assenting to this declaration, using 
such a liturgy as the bishop may prescribe. 

The various standing committees were then announced 
as follows: 


State of the Church, the Rev. Dr. Converse, of Massachusetts, 
chairman. 

General Theological Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Littell, of Delaware, 
chairman. 

Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, the Rev. Mr. Leffing- 





this unity can center only in Christ; that the nearer his people 


well, of Maine, chairman. 


New Dioceses, the Rev. Dr. Richards, of Rhode Island, chair- 
man. 

Consecration of Bishops, the Rev. Dr. Hoffman,of New York, 
chairman. 

Constitutional Amendments, the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of New 
York, chairman. 

Cans, the Rev. Dr. Davenport, of Tennessee, chairman. 
Expenses, Mr. Lemuel Coffin, of Pennsylvania, chairman. 
Unfinished Business, the Rev. Dr. Beatty, of Kansas, chairman. 
Elections, the Rev. Dr. Locke, Chicago, chairman. 

Prayer Book, the Rev. Dr. Hart, of Connecticut, chairman. 
Christian Education. the Rev. Dr. Coit, of New Hampshire, 
chairman. 


Memorials of Deceased Members, the Rev. Dr. Schuyler, of 
Newark, chairman. 
Rules of Order, Mr. Woolsworth, of Nebraska, chairman. 
When eleven o’clock arrived, the House took up the fifty- 
two resolutions amending the Prayer Book, which were 
concurrently adopted by the last General Convention and 
made known to the several dioceses since. In order that 
these amendments shall be incorporated in the Prayer 
Book, they must be concurrently adopted by both Houses 
of this Convention. But before the first resolution was 
reached it was announced that the deputation from the 
Canadian Provincial Synod was waiting to be introduced 
to the house. A committee was appointed to escort them 
to the platform, and after being presented to President 
Dix, the deputies standing,the Lord Bishops of Newfound- 
land, Frederickton and Niagara, Canon Mills, of Mon- 
treal, and Dr. Davidson, lay secretary of the Provincial 
Synod, made addresses conveying the greetings of the 
Church in Canada to the Church in the United States. 
A message from the House of Bishops was then received, 
announcing that the bishops had adopted the first 21 reso- 
lutions of Prayer Book amendment with the exception of 
resolutions 4,9, and 11, and the rest of the day was spent 
in the consideration of these. At the adjournment at 5 
o’clock, 14 resolutions had been considered, of which 
the 3 which the bishops failed to adopt were rejected. 
Further on in this report a full explanation of all the 
amendments adopted will be given at once, as it would 
only confuse the reader to explain the few adopted each 
day. The action of the House to-day, however, makes it 
evident that the revision of the Prayer Book will be com- 
pleted at this Convention and that a standard Prayer Book, 
as revised, will soon be in the hands of the Church. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the Rev. Dr. Davenport offered a reso- 
lution of sympathy for President Harrison in his domestic 
sorrow, which was adopted by a rising vote in respectful 
silence. 


THIRD DAY.—FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7tu. 

In accordance with a rule of the General Convention, 
to-day was devoted to missions, the two Houses sitting to- 
gether as a Board of Missions. Previously, however, there 
was a short session of the House of Deputies, in which the 
only business of importance transacted was the appeai- 
ance on the floor of Dr. Nelson, of Western New York, on 
behalf of the Hymnal Commission of which he is a mem- 
ber. He asked to have the powers of the Commission ex- 
tended so that it may take into account the numerous 
suggestions made since its report was published three 
months ago. The request was granted, and next Friday 
was set for the consideration of the report as thus revised. 
At eleven o’clock the bishops filed into the house and took 
seats on the platform. After a brief religious service 
Bishop Williams requested Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
to preside. The Rev. Dr. William S. Langford, the 
General Secretary of the Board of Managers of 
the Foreign and Domestic Missionary Society, read the 
triennial report. It stated that the whole number of mis- 
sionaries, clerical and lay, employed last year was 755. The 
gross receipts for the year amounted to 683,574.09, of 
which sum 4175,208.64 was the proceeds of legacies. The 
aggregate of contributions was $306,765.06, of which $153,- 
904.66 was designated for Domestic Missions, including 
the work among the Indians and the colored people, and 
$122,834.40 for Foreign Missions, leaving at the discretion 
oftke Board $84,026, which sum was equally divided be- 
tween Domestic and Foreign Missions. As compared with 
the previous year these figures show a gain in contribu- 
tions as follows: Domestic, $3,795.71; General, $11,243.59 ; 
and a loss for Foreign Missions of $8,171.98. Total net in- 
crease, $6,867.32. 

Of the amount received from legacies $43,961.38 was 
designated for Domestic Missions and $12,106.84 for Foreigi 
Missions; $54,500 for investment, and the sum of $64,640.42 
was by the terms of the wills left at the discretion of the 
Society. By vote of the Board this has been applied toward 
making up the deficiency in the receipts for Domestic and 
Foreign Missions so far as needed, leaving a balance of 
$14,142.04. , 

There are on the Board’s books the names of 5,282 parishes 
and missions. Of this whole number 3,007 (297 more than 
last year and a greater number than in any previous year) 
have contributed to the funds of the Society during the 
last fiscal year. 

The cost of administering the affairs of the Society, and 
of making the work known to the Church, was six and five- 
tenths per cent. of the receipts for Missions, or five and 
four-tenths per cent. of all the receipts by the treasurer, 
including subscriptions for the stated publications and the 
receipts for miscellaneous purposes. 

The work of the Commission for Work among Colored 
People is distributed among eighteen dioceses. 

“There are,” says the report, “62 colored clergymen, of whom 
33 are priests and 29 deacons; of these 46 are engaged in Southern 
States ;98 clergymen, of whom 48 are colored, have been supported 
wholly or partially ; besides these are 135 lay readers, catechists 
and teachers. 

“The institutions under our care are King Hall, Washington, 
D. C.; Hoffman Hall, Nashville, Tenn.; Bishop Payne Divinity 
School, Petersburg, Va.; St. Augustine’s Normal School, Raleigh, 
N. C.: St. Paul’s Normal Academy and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va.; Good Shepherd School, Mobile, Ala.; St. 
Mary's Normal and Industrial School, Charlotte, Md. 

“ The amount expended during the year was $53,648.26, of which 





$40,000 was appropriated by the Board, and the remainder, 
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$13,648.26, was contributed specifically for work among colored 
people. 

“Our Church missions to Indians are in Wisconsin, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming, New Mexico, Indian 
Territory and Alaska. The Board appropriated for the year $42,- 
545, of which $27,794.13 was specifically given for missions to the 
Indians. The whole number of Indians in the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, is 243,834; of these 67,000 belong to the five civ- 
ilized tribes, leaving 179,834, of whom 175,166 wear citizens’ dress 
wholly, 39,547 wear citizens’ dress in part, 27,150 can read, 31,443 
can use English enough for ordinary purposes. A partial report 
gives 25,28 communicants among them. 

“The growth of the Protestant Episcopal Church is shown by 
the ratio of communicants to the whole population at different 
periods. It was, in 1830, 1 to 416; 1840, 1 to 808 ; 1850, 1 to 202; 1860, 
1 to 214; 1870, 1 to 175; 1880, 1 to 151; 1890, 1 to 128. The number of 
communicants reported in the whole country in 1850 was 79,987, 
which had increased in 1891 to 530,288, or nearly sevenfold.” 


The rest of the day was devoted to stirring and eloquent 
addresses by various bishops, most of them in the mission- 
ary field. Bishop Nichols, of California. an earnest and 
fervent young man with a striking,clean-cut face, was the 
first speaker, and aroused much interest by his graphic 
portrayal of the peculiar character of the work to be done 
in California. Bishop Dudley then read the report of the 
Colored Commission, in which it was declared that ro 
changes in its composition are necessary. This was in 
reference to the suggestion frequently made, that a colored 
man be appointed on the Commissioo. The Commission 
did recommend, however, that the Southern bishops shall 
be coustituted a commission for work among the colored 
people. If this recommendation is adopted the present 
Commission of five bishops, five presbyters, and five laymen 
will cease toexist. A little later Bishop Dudley made a 
thrilling address on the work of the Commission. 

“Tam always ready,” he said, “to speak about the 7,000,000 of our 
fellow-citizens. It is a question that has been discussed from the 
Senate Chamber to the street corners. We cannot entertain that 
strange idea of sending them back to Africa. We might say with 
as much force that we could send back to Jerusalem the Hebrew 
citizens of New York. These colored people were born in the 
beautiful South. I was born in the sunny South. They and I 
have the same warm and tender feelings toward that Southern 
home. It is beyond our power. It is beyond the bounds of sanity 
to think of such a solution, if it would be a solution of this great 
Negro question. The Negroes are our fellow-men. They possess 
the same glorious inheritance in Jesus Christ. I love these people. 
From a colored woman | learned my prayers. I owe my life in the 
Church to a colored woman. 

“ But pardon me, we should cover our shamed faces when I say 
it, there are manyof my fellow-clergymen who think of these 
people as unworthy of their labors. There is no prayer in this 
Church that speaks so clearly and its need so great as that 
which tells us not to refuse putting our handson any man. Yet 
there are thousands, ay millions, of these men waiting to be re- 
ceived into the privileges of some Christian body. They are, in- 
deed, thousands of years behind us, but they need our care. They 
are in our charge, and it is ourselves who will be held responsible 
by the Almighty. It is false that any bishop of our Church would 
treat these people with indifference as reported in one of your city’s 
papers some time ago. I want to congratulate this Church on the 
recognition and the interest shown by it for the colored people. 
The Church of Christ to which we belong, and which was or- 
dained by God himself, has a duty to perform, a pressing duty to 
these people. It has but recently awakened toit. The Church of 
Jesus Christ is not a religiousclub. This Church which we claim 
to represent is the body of Christ, and in this body all are per- 
mitted to come who will acknowledge him. Yes, these people are 
ignorant. Yes, these people are not anxiousto learn. The work 
grows dark as we proceed, but what matters that? The greater 
the trials, the greater the privations we endure, the greater will 
be our reward. Oh, my brethren! I care not for methods or ma- 
chinery in this work. Itis the zeal, the spirit of power, the fire of 
faith that we want.” 

The other speakers were Bishops Garrett, of Northern 
Texas ; Talbot, of Wyoming Territory; Whipple, of Min- 
nesota ; Whittaker, of Pennsylvania; Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son, of Mississippi; Brewer, of Montana; and Hare, of 
South Dakota, who spoke to a large audience in the even- 
ing about the work of the Church in Japan. All the 
speeches were most effective. Bishop Whipple made many 
people weep, as usual, by his portrayal of,his work among 
the Indians. Bishop Thompson spoke in a delightful vein 
of earnestness touched with humor about the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Bishop Whittaker spoke about the work 
in West Africa. in the absence of Bishop Ferguson. Bishop 
Hare spoke about Japan. 

“The first missionary to Japan,” he said, “‘ was an Episcopa- 
lian, the first chapel was built by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and the first ordination was by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Tie Japanese affection for a missionary is most pro- 
found. They are called soul candidates, and the Japanese will 
come any distance to see a priest. They thought it very strange 
that in my advancing years I had traveled so many thousand miles 
to do them good. Chinamen have an idea that the dead divide 
into three estates—the first going to a Celestial Kingdom, the sec- 
ond remaining in the home of the deceased, and the third making 
its abode in the grave with the body. You must approach a 
Chinaman according to his nature, and make him believe that 
what you tell him is for his temporal good. Do not think for a 
moment that anybody who can be gotten to go to Japan or China 
as a missionary should be allowed to go. Missionaries should be 
particularly fitted for their work. Demand such men and make 
them think there isa field for them. Let them learn by work- 
ing.” 


FOURTH DAY—SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8ru. 


Most of the short session to-day was given to Prayer 
Book revision. Resolutions, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 and 22 
were adopted. Resolutions 18, authorizing the omission of 
the Decalog in the communion office provided itis used 
once, and 22, inserting in the communion office a rubric 
saying that sufficient opportunity shall be given to those 
present to communicate, provoked a rambling debate, and 
gave almost the first indication that party spirit is yet 
alive in the Convention. They were, however, finally 
adopted by a substantial majority. At one o’clock the 
House stood adjourned. , ; 

A word may here he said about the great success of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions which bas 
been holding its sessions in this city this week, prominent 
church women from almost every diocese in the Church be- 


ing present. This organization has been growing in numbers 
and influence every year, until now it is one of the most 
important agencies of Missionary effort in the Church. The 


ices, the financial value of which may be inferred from 
the fact that at one of the services in St. Paul’s the other 
day the offertory was more than $17,000. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 9ru. 


On this and next Sunday no Episcopal clergyman of Bal- 
timore and vicinity expects to preach. To-day nearly every 
Episcopal pulpit in the city was occupied by a bishop or 
clerical deputy. Bishop Potter preached in Emmanuel in 
the morning, and in the evening addressed a mass 
meeting of the Christian Social Union at St. Paul's. 
Bishop Coxe spoke in Emmanuel Church in the even- 
ing on ‘The Progress of Christianity since the Discov- 
ery of America by Columbus.” Dr. R. A. Holland, of St. 
Louis, spoke about the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, in St. 
Mark’s. Father Huntington, of New York, preached in St. 
Bartholomew’s. Bishop Gilbert, of Minnesota, addressed 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Bishop Brooks 
disappointed thousands by going to Holy Trivity, Phila- 
delphia, to preach. The clergy find Baltimore a most de- 
lightful city, owiug to the respect and reverence the people 
feel for all ordained ministers. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 9TH. 
By Telegraph to The Independent. 
BALTIMORE, MD,, OcT. 10TH, 1892. 

The House of Bishops has made Alaska a missionary 
jurisdiction. It has also taken the same action in regard 
to Oklahoma and the Indian Territory, and bishops will be 
at once elected for these jurisdictions. Requests for the 
division of the Wyoming and Idaho and the New Mexico 
and Arizona jurisdictions have been made, and will prob- 
ably be granted. 

Some of the best-known clergymen of the Church 
preached in the city yesterday, and every Episcopal church 
was filled with an attentive congregation. 

The action of the House on Saturday in voting for the 
insertion of the rubric in the communion office is regarded 
asa defeat for the Ritualists,as it condemns, by implication, 
what is called the solitary mass, with non-communicating 
attendance. This was emphasized by Dr. Huntington’s 
statement that he would vote against it because it involved 
doctrine. The vote upon it may, therefore, be regarded as 
a test of party strength. 

This morning after the transaction of routine business 
the House took up the order of the day, Prayer Book revi 
sion. Res. lution 22, making a minor verbal change in the 
office of adult baptism, was adopted. Resolution 23, in- 
serting the Interrogatory A; ostles’ Creed in the baptismal 
office, excited discussion. Dean Hoffman, of New York, 
opposed it because it used the phrase resurrection of the 
body instead of flesh. Dr. Mann, of West Missouri, op- 
posed it because it was unnecessary. Dr. Huntington, of 
New York, defended the phrase as scriptural. Dr. Kedny, 
of Minnesota, maintained that ‘‘ body” and not “flesh” is 
scriptural. The Rev. Mr. Richmond, of Newark, criticised 
Dr. Kedny’s statement. Dr. Robert, of Missouri, advocated 
the resolution. Amid much suppressed excitement a vote 
was taken with the following result: Clerical—number of 
dioceses voting, 52, yea 7, nay 40, divided 5; Lay—number 
of dioceses voting, 48, yea 4, nay 43, divided 1. The resolu- 
tion was therefore lost; the House then entered upon a con- 
sideration of Resolution 25, about verbal changes in 
thanksgiving in the adult baptism office. 


ite 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....The statistics of Wesleyan Methodism in Canada 
show 569,720 full and accredited church members at home 
and abroad ; 50,820 on trial; 2,222 ordained ministers in 
full work ; 384 on trial and 871 supernumaries. The in- 
crease in foreign districts has more than doubled that at 
home, and in proportion the number on trial is also larger. 
The number of lay class-leaders shows a slight decrease, 
but there is an increase in the number of local preachers. 


....In accordance with the constitution of the Lutheran 
General Council that, in extraordinary cases, the officers 
may change the time and place of the Convention, the 
president and secretaries have decided, in view of the un- 
easiness in the public mind concerning the cholera, the diffi- 
culty which many delegates find in attending at this time, 
and the absence in Europe of two of the principal officers, 
to announce the postponement of the next Convention of 
the General Council until the fall of 1893. 








....Mr. Moody has been continuing his revival work in 
the southern part of Ireland, visiting Armagh and Cork, 
where he spent three dajs. A large number of well-known 
Roman Catholics were present at the meetings. At the 
same time Messrs. McNeil and Burke have been follow- 
ing up Mr. Moody’s work at Belfast, giving their atten- 
tion especially to meetings for business men. The people 
in Dublin have resolved to erect a special building in which 
Mr. Moody may close his Irish visit by fortnightly services 
early in October. 


.... The Christian Colporter Association of Germany re- 
cently held its twenty-fifth anniversary at Gernsbach, in 
Baden. This association was founded by Baron Julius von 
Gemmingen in 1867, for the purpose of tract distribution. 
During the Franco-German War, the Baron. accompanied 
by twenty colporters and pastors, went to work on the 
battlefields, in the encampments and hospitals, among the 
French and Germans, and distributed 65,000 Bibles and 
Portions and nearly 3,000,000 tracts in different languages. 
A large number of colporters, agents and depositories are 
working in many parts of Germany, also in Switzerland, 
Austria, Rus:ia and other countries. Its catalog, includ- 
ing 910 publications, contains works by Bonar, Christlieb, 





Franke, Monod, Spurgeon and others. 


Board of Managers of the Foreign and Domestic Mission- | 
ary Society makes grateful acknowledgment of its serv- 





' THE AMERICAN BOARD AT CHICAGO. 
BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 


PROMPTLY at-three o’clock P.M., on Tuesday, October 
5th, President Storrs called to order the Eighty-third 
Annual Meeting of the American Board in the 
First Congregational Church, Chicago. This meeting 
was a memorable one in its historical setting. Thv 
Board has met in Chicago before. Its last meeting in 
this city was seventeen years ago. But in this year of 
the Columbian Auniversary Chicago looks backward a: d 
forward. As never before it is the Western Metropolis. 
The surroundings and foreshadowings of the great cel- 
ebration were visible, audible, omnipresent. Chicago is 
one of the’ two representative American cities of th» 
first class. New York and Chicago, in a sense which is 
true of no other cities of the Western World, are cs- 
mopolitan. 

The great citizenship of Chicago is. evident on evcry 
hand in her business enterprises, in her growth, in the 
colossal arrangements for the Columbian Fair, private 
and national. It is nowhere more evident than in 
her churchmanship. The suggestions of this gieat 
churchmanship were in the meeting house 
of the First Church. We were reminded of 
a great line of pastors and laymen, who, by 
an enterprise liberal, devoted and far-seeing have bui t 
up this great organization, out of which have come di- 
rectly and indirectly the more than fifty Congregational 
churches of the metropolitan area, some of them among 
the largest and most magnificent in Protestant Christen- 
dom. 

The contrasts between the surroundings of this mect- 
ing and that of a year ago, at Pittsfield, in the Berkshire 
Hills of Massachusetts, that region of idyllic beauty, 
were picturesque and wide. There was a contrast witli- 
out, and also a contrast within—in the spirit of the two 
meetings. 

The interest of the meetings in Chicago centered, as 
for so Many recent years, in the discussions of policy 
and administration. In this general direction there were 
three important discussions, all of them introduced upon 
a plan evidently concerted with great care by the liberal 
minority. The first of these discussions concerned the 
method of making nominations to corporate member- 
ship. At the opening session on Tuesday memorials were 
presented from the General Associations of several States 
and Territories, a number, increased later to more than 
twenty, requesting that such change be made in the 
mode of nomination of Corporate Members, that some 
large proportion—not less than three-fourths—be nomi- 
nated by the State organizations. 

These memorials, with a paper presented later by Sec- 
retary Alden in behalf of the Prudential Committec, 
upon the Fellowship of the Churches, an able and cart- 
ful review of the history of the Board in its relation to 
the churches, in the conclusion of which the question 
was proposed whether some closer union between the 
American Board and the Congregational churches is de- 
sirable, were referred to a special committee of eleven. 
In course of the preliminary discussion a vote was taken 
which indicated the conservative complexion of the cor- 
porate membership present. The vote stood 42 to 29. 
The increase of the total attendance later to 94 made the 
conservative majority yet more preponderating. 

It might seem an entirely easy question to settle, 
whether the Board should be Congregationalized, instead 
of being so marked an exception among our benevolent 
societies. Such difficulty as was found in this question 
lay mostly in the reasons for the proposed change. Why 
should a change be made? On the one hand it was said 
that the present method of nominating corporate mem- 
bers has worked well. Under it the Board for over 
eighty years has had the confidence of the churches ; and, 
in truth, without regard to mere form, the Corporation 
has been sensitively, and in a high degree, representative 
of our Congregational churches. We have no good evi- 
dence that this method does not still work well. As Con- 
gregational churches, we have an undoubted right to 
continue a method which has worked well. 

On the other hand, it was said that the churches wish 
the change. It is not wise to disregard their voice. 
In reply to this it was suggested that the evidence of 
the wish of the churches was less clear than of a few en- 
terprising individuals in the churches. It might be, and 
in a matter so important it should be more decisive. 
What is the value of the evidence in our possession, as 
to a widespread change of opinion in the churches within 
two brief years? With some this was not a question ; 
but with others it was a serious question. Especially 
because of this following as a connected inquiry, viz.: 
Why is a change desired? Certainly not on account of 
any sense of injury on the part of thechurches. Indeed, 
it has been seriously propounded that we are taxed by 
the American Board without being represented. But 
who believes this plausible, superficial, demagogical and 
altogether bad, and divisive proposition? As certainly 
the desire for change is not from any new interest in the 
Congregational polity. Some zealous persons may have 
a political interest in the proposed change, an enthusi- 
asm for Congregational forms. But there can be no 
doubt that their number is comparatively small. Really 
there were only two reasons of any extensive influence 
for making the proposed changes. One was that it 
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would be a new move in the interest of harmony. The 


be, in another way of stating it, a complete surrender to 


other, and, as concerns the minority, the main reason | Andover. No one saw this more clearly and painfully 
was that it would tend to secure to the minority enlarged | than President Storrs, as will appear further on. 


numbers and possible control of the Board. These 


Immediately following, in tbis memorable session, the 


Within a few recent years there is a noticeable move- 
ment to make more prominent in our missionary gather- 
ings the missionaries. Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost made two 
great addresses upon India. His optimism was splendid. 





reasons should be weighed. It was the opinion ofa great | report of the Committee upon Nomination of Officers 
many thoughtful persons that neither of the ends | and Corporate Members was presented. It was prefaced 
would be secured. One end would fail because of the | by letters of resignation from the Prudential Committee, 
certain failure of the other. The change would not tend | of the Rev. Chas. E. Dickinson and Dr. Francis A. 


His eloquence was thrilling. Foran hour and three-quar- 
ters on Wednesday evening he poured forth an impetuous 
strain of statements, facts, appeals. His appeal to lead- 
ing pastors to take vacations in India, with the special 






to produce peace because it would not be likely to make 
a change, satisfactory to the minority, in the elements of 
the corporate membership. 

It would be an error to infer that those who did not, 
on the whole, favor the proposed changes were not as 
good Congregationalists as others, or that such persons 
were not properly appreciative of the rights of the 


Clark. The letter of the former was an earnest attack 
upon the Prudential Committee as conservative and 
partisan. The report was followed by an effort on the 
part of two members of the Committee to prevent any 
further representation in the Prudential Committee of 
the liberal wing. Astonished, indignant and grieved, 
the President stated the conclusive reasons why, in his 


aim of preaching to high-caste Hindus, was a magnifi- 
cent piece of Christian oratory. It made a profound 
impression. On every side this was the conclusion ex- 
pressed: ‘‘ Dr. Pentecost ought to return to India.” In- 
stead, he is going to London. It seems a non-sequitur. 
The opening sermon by Dr. March was a suggestion of 


the great change which has taken place in the matter of 
personal acquaintance of pastors and laymen at home 
with our foreign missions. Only twelve years ago the 
missionaries of the A. B, C. F. M., in Japan, had not 
seen one of the secretaries on the field or a clergyman or 
any representative of the Congregational churches of 
America. Since then many Congregationalists, like Dr. 
March, have been round the world, and visited the mis- 
sicn stations in all the principal fields of the Board. In 
the congregations at Chicago were scores of people who 
had seen the missionaries in their statiors. This is a fact 
of great bearing on the missionary interest in our home 
churches. It becomes more and more a personal interest. 
This fact is of the most hopeful augury. It promises a 
mutual, closer relation between the missionaries and the 
churches, such as was impossible in earlier times. If the 
natural glamour of strange light, in consequence of this 
personal acquaintance, shall thus fade away from 
the distant lands, as the world contracts, the true mis- 
sionary interest will not suffer. It will rather be more 
intelligent, appreciative devotion. 

It remains to say a word concerning the address of 
President Storrs on Thursday evening in the Union 
Park Church. Delivered at the close of a most laborious 
and exciting and painful day, it will be given, perhaps, 
the first place in his noble series of great missionary ora- 
tions. 

But, after all, what was more eloquent and inspiring 
in all the sessions of the meeting at Chicago, than the 
statement of the Treasurer, that we American Congrega- 
tionalists raised last year over eight hundred and forty 
thousand dollars for missions, that we are within full 
sight of a million. Why not make a great, concerted 
effort, and signalize this centennial year of missions, 
this greater centenary of the discovery of the Continent, 
with a contribution to the Treasury of the American 























































churches. Into this error some may have fallen. All | judgment, the minority should be represented in the 
misapprehension delaysthe end which all good men | Committee by men like Dr. Alexander McKenzie 
seek. The outcome of this matter showed the concili- | (whose name was in nomination), and why, with 
atory temper of the Board. As will be seen by the re- | entire self-respect and great usefulness, such gentle- 
ports of the meeting, resolutions were unanimously } men could sit in the Committee, even tho they 
reported and unanimously adopted, approving the ex-| could not be permitted to control it. In view 
periment of nominations to fill three-fourths of the va- | of all the extraordinary action of the minority 
cancies in the corporate membership by the church or- | with profound feeling he demanded an expression from 
ganizations. the Board whether it would reaffirm the rules of ad- 
We have suffered much, and floundered sadly from | ministration adopted at New York and Minneapolis, or 
the exaggeration of differences, and from theintroduction | whether it wished to withdraw them. ‘I wish to know 
into discussions of the personal element. It is difficult, | this,” he said, with weightiest emphasis: ‘‘I believe I 
and, perhaps impossible, entirely to avoid partisanship. | have a right to know, and I wish to know now.” In the 
Strong and earnest men ere partisan always in politics | debate which followed the introduction of a resolution 
and religion. Conviction always engenders an element | reaffirming the rules in question Dr. Egbert Smythe, of 
of unholy fire. We have not escaped a very serious | Andover, made an open, bold and labored attack upon 
amount of heat in the long struggle in which the Board | the Prudential Committee, and an open and labored and 
has been involved. powerful advocacy of the Andover heresy. He under- 
It was a suggestion of Dr. Storrs at Minneapolis, full | took, as did others, to distinguish between the interpre- 
of practical wisdom, that, in the light of all the history | tation of the rules by Dr. Storrs, and that by the Pru- 
of the Church of Christ, we must go to the end of discus- | dential Committee. This was acurious fact. The mo- 
sions, We must do this under all possible sense of per- | tive was obvious. It called out from the President a full, 
sonal tesponsibility, but we must talk our questions out. | frank statement that there was no essential difference in 
It may be painful and hindering; but the true forward | the interpretations. It led, or helped to lead to a unani- 
miovenient depends upon thoroughness at this stage. | mous vote to reaffirm the rules under discussion con- 
With the just view of the situation, whichisan attribute | cerning the appointment of missionary candidates, 
of the historical mind, Dr. Storrs has promoted discus- | ‘‘ with the understanding that they be liberally and 
sion. But he has done another thing, he has rendered us } faithfully applied as interpreted by Dr. Storrs in his 
conspicuous service in reducing friction in discussion. | original letter of acceptance.” 
With his strong personality, his own natural capacity For this session, of 1892, the struggle was now over. 
for heat, he was patient at Chicago, as hitherto, self- | No wise man will believe that this is the end; but it 
contained, self-controlled, a mediator, a peacemaker. | brings us a stage nearer the end. Real progress has 
His admirable mastery of the assembly was less ad- | been made this year. Upon the whole matter, as now 
mirable than his mastery of himself. Well could he } reviewed, for a just understanding, a few brief observa- 
say: ‘Who is offended and I burn not?” His shrewd, | tionsshould be made. 1. With the poss:ble exception 
large, Homeric humor, as he employs it, is an admirable | of a very few persons, of both wings, there was a notice- | Board of a round million dollers for foreign missions? 
power. Never didhe use it with happier effect. The | able purpose not to debate the theological question. That Cutcaco, ILL. bile 
bearing of the observation now made will be seen in | straw has been threshed. In this both wings were agreed. Pec 
what follows, 2. There was a further purpose, equally Seale en REGULAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 
As asecond center of discussion, the celebrated Noyes | find, at whatever cost, upon all disputed matters a 
case was once more revived. A recommendation was | ground of agreement. The move so injurious and di- 
introduced that the Prudential Committee be requested | visive and so impolitic, so certain to react upon those who ; apemeeaal aapeinioh ; 
to assume the support of Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Noyes, ap- | advocated it to secure the withdrawal of the liberal rep- THe eighty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
. ee : : ° Board opened at three o’clock P.M. Tuesday, October 
pointing them missionaries of the Board, and thus re- | resentatives from the Prudential Committee, was not ith, in the First Congregational Charch, Chicago 
lieving the Berkeley Temple Church of the burden which approved by the liberal leaders or by more than a small Dr. E. P. Goodwin, pastor. President Storrs called the 
it took the so questionable and embarrassing responsibil- | minority of the liberalelement. 38. A third fact more | jecting to order and conducted devotional services, after 
ity of assuming. This unexpected move had particular | noticeable, if possible, than either of these now men- | which the Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor of Plymouth 
elements of a firebrand. The committee intrusted with | tioned was the prevailing, studied care to avoid deci- | Church, welcomed the Board in behalf of the churches of 
it, however, was fortunately able to reach agreement in | sions by mere majority vote, and with great success. It | Chicago. 
its report, After a temperate and wise statement refer- | was sought to make all important conclusions unan- | The presence of the American Board he considered the 
ting to the complications of the case, and the fact that | imous. This was a noble manifestation of the Christian | nly fitting prelude to the opening of an exposition com- 
the Prudential Committee had more than once carefully | temper of gentlemen of both types of conviction upon | ™emorative of the discovery of America, and the churches 
reviewed it, and that the Japan Mission had made no pro- | secondary questions. They were agreed upon the main of may ited en dre > bons hase only fitting 
posal for a change in the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes | question, so they wished to declare. This spirit was a ra alia Rites a - ata here = 
to their work, they recommended that the Prudential | especially admirable in the majority because, tho in | ¢, the eyeof the philosopher of history the opening of the 
Committee consult further with the mission in Japan, | overwhelming preponderance from the beginning, yet, | world’s Columbian Exposition will be only a brilliant 
and take such action as shall seem to them for the best | led by the President with his noble Christian patience 


continuation of the meeting of the missionary host. All 
interest of the mission: This report was unanimously | and generosity, in the arrangement of committees, in all | that America has gathered of progress and reform will be 
adopted. : 


nominations and elections, in the debates ard in the votes, | but a bright fragment of the triumph of the Gospel in 
A third matter introduced in the careful order of the | the majority showed an evident determination to be | foreign parts. Two voices will be heard, one from Calvary, 
plan of the minority was in two parts. In connection | more than fair, to take away from all men, within and | “Go preach the Gospel to every creature”; one from 
. : : : j Heaven, ‘‘To him that hath redeemed us out of every land 
with the report upon the Home Department a supple- | outside the meetings, any possible opportunity to charge silk taaiicatée dies edi dndlies * Wekalle te toate bax 
mentary paper was presented, in the nature of a minor- | upon them a disposition, to triumph, or to do anything Ends aaon eianbeniae. Yak Ain ia preg te moe ight 
ity report, calling for action of the Board approving, in | unfair or contrary to the spirit of peace and love. share in the culture associated with the foreign missionary 
general, as suitable missionary candidates, persons of | Throughout the sessions, itis to be further added, it was | jgeq. that woman, whose altar and throne is the home, 
approved Christian character who accept three creeds, | most noticeable that the prayers were full of tender de- | might carry the message of the Christ to the heart of 
viz., of the churches of which they may be members, | sire for the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace; | woman round the world, and show that home is the finest 
the Burial Hill Confession, and the Creed of the Majority | prayers lifted with faces stedfastly set toward the eight | incident on earth in tie divine progress of missions. 
of the National Council’s Commission of Twenty-five. | hundred and fifty millions of the vast lost heathen 


The spirit of the city will in no way enervate the zealous 
Who could have expected to have the old question come | world! or fail to stimulate the weak in the truest and most effi- 


in at this place? The pointed question was asked whether | Tho the political features of the meeting were thus so | cient Sten et werk, ant. Bas never Uae ee ee 
: f F : : any cause whose advocates have gathered there. It is the 
it was intended by this move to undo what had been | prominent, and receive this necessary fullness of atten- ieatitiiineissasiad Chay Salis 08 tho Pathan baie Senenaaniiall 
done at Des Moines, Springfield, Minneapolis. Perhaps tion, we must not entirely omit mention of the grand Sdioend, wikis tien hut eect tate Wealth, Sudbiiene bed 
the reply given to this inquiry was the greatest’ sur- | traditional feature which has been the distinctive glory manhood; its life takes more of the future, ard its own 
prise of the meetings. The representatives of the mi- | of the annual meetings of the American Board, its mis- | ,.hieyement teaches how truly breadth and intensity are 
nority stated in the most explicit manner that they had | sionary enthusiasm, an element if lacking not by any | consonant in the accomplishing of any so great task as 
had no intention of raising again the doctrinal issue. It | means wanting. The great attendance at all the sessions, | that set before us. The cosmopolitan character of the city 
was grateful, if it was surprising, from men so intelli- | the attendance of loved and honored missionaries and of | is alreadysuch that the coming of the Board was hardly 
gent, and also so avowed (some of them) in their liberal | theological students—nearly two hundred strong—a | needed to enlarge its ideas, and as the reports should be 
convictions. most impressive sight, and of honorary members, and | read from foreign lands, sights in the city itself would 
After a brief debate the subject was indefinitely post- | of representatives of the Woman’s Boards, and of cor- | Coe before the minds of all. In suck a place it is impos- 
. - oe . . a It represented and sible to forget all humanity 5 it is possible to be as intense, 
poned by an overwhelming majority, who saw, if the | porate members, was most inspiring. Pp : des Sieaideaiaieh: Go echt 0 Wie -aeardieal dull tm 
minority did not see, that the action proposed was not | promoted a great missionary impulse. The mainspring foreign missionary work. So, for the city’s sake, the wel- 
only introduced unwarrantably and was such as to | was touched. The papers of the secretaries and the | 3.16 was given with the belief that th in cunithidisdiliais. teint 
make the Prudential Committee, instead of a true and | addresses of the English delegates to the National Con- | completion of the achievement of Columbus, and civiliza- 
responsible directorship, a superfluous appendage, but | gregational Council at Minneapolis were pitched to a | tion will find its only hope in the hands of the missionary. 
that it would open the door wide for future probation- | high note. They were large in outlook, earnest, warm, | The Renaissance urged men through the past to the future; 
ists‘and persons otherwise loose in doctrinal views to go | spiritual. The missionaries were given large room. They | the Renaissance of Apostolic Christianity is still the 
out, as missionaries of the American Board. It would | were heard at all sessions, and always with delight. pledge of the redemption of all lands ; the only West now 
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is the East, and the welcome is for those whose purpose it 
is to win all for Christ. 
Dr. Storrs repiied as follows : 


We are most happy, Dr.Gunsaulus, brethren of this Committee 
and members of the churches represented upon the Committee, 
to have the opportunity to meet again in Chicago after an in- 
terval of seventeen years, [ think. The Congregational interests 
of Chicago have been vastly extended and multiplied during 
that time. Your noble inary has gathered to itself many 
more students and teachers than it had then. I do not know 
what the number of your churches was at that time, but I know 
that now there are nearly fifty—perhaps, as it is afternoon, there 
may be fifty-one. [Laughter.] In all therelation of the city to 
the Congregational churches of the country it has become more 
eminent, distinguished and powerful, and none is more dis- 
tinguished or powerful to-day. My own personal relations with 
Chicago began a great many years ago, before a large majority of 
its present population was born,I presume, certainly before a 
large majority of its present population had come to Chicago: for 
I was hereat the time (I was reminded of it by the remarks of 
Dr. Gunsaulus) when the city was being lifted ten feet above its 
original prairie level. The hotel in which I stayed, I remember, 
was eighteen inches higher in the morning, I was told, than it had 
been when I went to bed—pushed up by hydraulic rams. If I 





had known it, I think I should have slept as uncomfortably as I. 


now sleep in a palace car [laughter], but fortunately I ,did not 
know it and soI had a good night's rest. Now, as Dr. Gunsaulus 
has reminded us, you are pushing the city vastly higher than that 
by this m»gic instrumentality of the elevator—twenty stories, he 
says, already. You will get high enough, by and by, to scratch 
the moon! And the shadow of the city already in the morning 
light must fall far outward toward the Mississippi River. 
(Laughter.] We recognize Chicago as a large part of the State of 
Illinois, to which we are welcomed by our dear and honored 
brother, Dr. Gunsaulus. 

We hope sincerely, I am sure, that you will be as happy after 
the Exposition is over in the remembrance of Columbus as you 
are happy to-day. One sometimes feels, I think, with the for- 
eigner who landed here and who said that Columbus came at just 
the right time for his own comfort; there was no interviewer on 
the pier to ask him what he thought of our American institu- 
tions. [Laughter.] I am sometimes afraid that Chicago people, 
with all their breadth and strength and energy, may wish before 
the Exposition is over that Columbus had never been born. 

The city has been lifted socially, since the time of my first 
acquaintance with it, by another great event to which Dr. Gun- 
saulus has referred—lifted by calamity as well as lifted by pros- 
perity. I have never forgotten that in an obscure town in the 
central part of Germany, twenty-one years ago the coming month, 
I used to see maps of the City of Chicago, indicating the burned 
district, in the little shops of the town, with contribution boxes 
underneath into which those who came in were requested to 
place their little bits of German coin, pfennige and others. In- 
quiring why this was, I found that from the banks of the Main, 
on which this small city was situated, there had gone forth mul- 
titudes of their most industrious and prosperous and enter- 
prising people to this city of Chicago. Chicago wasas familiarly 
known to them as was Nuremburg or Frankfort; and the fire to 
which Dr. Gunsaulus has referred, which swept over this city, 
literally darkened the sky and blackened and blistered the mud 
walls and the poor plaster of those little houses in central Ger- 
many. After that, for six months, the name of Chicago was the 
name always on the lips of foreigners whom one met in the hotels 
or in the stagecoaches or in the cars. Now, by your great pros- 
perity, you are elevated, also, before the vision of the world, and 
this town is to-day the focus of the eye of civilized mankind. 

We rejoice in the prosperity, we rejoice in the mighty achieve- 
ments, by which you have wrested grander success out of great 
calamity ; and. we sincerely emphasize the hope already expressed 
that in the breadth of plan, in the courage and resolution, in the 
magnificence of forecasting enterprise,this meeting of the Board 
may match well with the great and illustrious city in which it is 
held. [Applause.] 

The minutes of the previous meeting were then read by 
Secretary Stimson. 

Secretary E. K. Alden then presented the report of the 
Prudential Committee on the Home Department of which 
the following is a summary: 


REPORT OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


DURING the past year twelve of the corporate members 
have died ; among them James M. Gordon, for many y ears 
treasurer and auditor of the Board; Arthur W. Tufts, au- 
ditor ; President Porter, of Yale, and Professor Stearns, 
of Maine. Mention should also be made of the death of 
President Chapin, of Wisconsin, and of Henry Hill, Esq., 
for thirty-two years the treasurer of the Board. The for- 
eign force has been increased by the addition of nine mis- 
sionaries and twenty-two assistant missionaries, while 
forty-four missionaries and assistant missionaries 
have returned to their field of labor. The district secre- 
taries and the field secretary report vigorous and suc- 
cessful work in their departments through the year, mak- 
ing aspecial reference to the assistance given by several of 
the missionaries in visiting the different fields. The Rev. 
Dr. Daniels reports for the middle district as follows : 

“A tabulated statement of the receipts of the Boardfrom the 
Middle District will show an increase, apart from legacies, of 
about ten per cent over the previous year. {n gifts per member 
Connecticut has just held her own, but more churches have 
contributed. New York and New Jersey have made large in- 
crease, in the former with fewer contributing churches, and in 
the latter with the same number as last year. Ohio has made 
advance, but from fewer churches. The other Statesin the dis- 
trict have fallen behind a little. The Sunday-schools and 
Woman’s Boards have made enceuraging advance.” 

Dr. Hitchcock, for the district of the Interior, says that 
there is, on the whole, a gratifying advance, first in 
the recognition of the work as of leading importance; 
second, in the calls for missionary literature, and third, in 
the growing interest among the young people. The figures 
of his district show a rapid increase of receipts, the aver- 
age contribution per church member giving a decided gain, 
and the number of contributing churches being larger 
than before. 

Dr. Creegan, the field secretary, reports growing interest 
on the Pacific Coast, and gives’ statements of some mis- 
sionary campaigns in Michigan, Indiana and Maine. A 
number of missionary rallies have also been made, to 
awaken a deeper interest especially in Massachusetts, one 
in Boston having been markedly successful. Among in- 


with addresses in two of the churches, and says that per- 
haps no college in America contributes so large a per cent. 
of students to the foreign work as the Congregational 
college of Canada. 
The call from pastors and others for material to aid in 
giving illustrated lectures is referred to, and the formation 
of the young People’s Foreign Missionary Legion in con- 
nection with the Sunday-schools and societies of Christian 
Endeavor is a marked indication of increasing interest. 
Mention is made as usual of The Missionary Herald, Life 
and Light, The Mission Spring, and The American Board 
Almanac, which all receive universal commendation. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 


We are happy to record that the steady annual advance men- 
tioned in our last report, which characterized the receipts both 
from donations and from ordinary legacies during four success- 
ive years, commencing with the year 1887-’88, has continued dur- 
ing the past year. We now report for the fifth year, 1891-"92, the 
largest advance of all—$103,953.01 (from donations $60,633.71, from 
legacies $43,319.30). This makes the total advance for the five 
‘years, 1887-"92, $329,502.21 (from donations $178,139.09, from lega- 
cies $151,363.12). That the advance should be so marked from 
donations—an annual average of $35,628,82—is a special call for 
gratitude. This advance enables us to report the receipts for the 
year under review, from donations, $545,007.49. Of this amount 
$197,194.79 came from the three Woman’s Boards, a gain of $12,- 
351.07—from Woman’s Board of Missions $127,009.88, a gain of 
$7,616.40; from Woman’s Board of Missions of the Interior $64,- 
467.16, a gain of $3,854.06; Woman’s Board of Missions for the 
Pacific $5,717.75, a gain of $880.61. In this sum is also included 
the generous response to the appeal of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the Board at its last meeting, amounting to $50,120; 
also, donations for special objects additional to regular donations 
amounting to $78,711.80, an increase in donations for special ob- 
jects over those of the preceding year of $21,040.47. 

The legacies for the year reached the sum of $249,777.71. so that 
the receipts from donations and ordinary legacies amounted to 
$794,875.20. Adding the income of the General Permanent Fund 
$10,744.14, the total receipts from these sources were $805,619.34, an 
advance over the preceding year of $104,201.69. 

From the Otis bequest there was appropriated for our two new 
missions in Africa, East Central and West Central, and for our 
two new missions in China,Shansi and South China (formerly 
called Hongkong), thesum of $35,085.38, less than the amount ap- 
propriated the preceding year by $45,822.47; the expenditure in 
Northern Japan and Northern Mexico, which for several years 
has been largely met from the Otis bequest, having been met 
during the past year and to be hereafter met from the regular 
receipts. 

With theaddition of this sum received from the Otis bequest 
the receipts for the year were $840,704.72, which with the balance 
in the treasury at the beginning of the year, $764.05, placed at the 
disposal of the Committee, $841,468.77. The expenditures, which 
have been kept as usual as near as possible to the sum at the dis- 
posal of the Committee, amounted to $840,739.78, leaving the bal- 
ance in the treasury at the end of the year $728.99. 

DONATIONS FOR THREE CALENDAR YEARS. 
1889—"91. 

* An instructive and suggestive statement of donations for the 
last three calendar years, 1889, 1890, 1891, distributed by States, 
giving the number of Congregational churches, church mem- 
bers, of. church contributing and not contributing during the 
three years, of the total donations for the three years, and the 
annual average. 


A comparison of donations for the last three calendar 
years, distributed by States, shows that out of 4,800 Con- 
gregational churches, with a membership of 487,000, contri- 
butions during the three years were received from 2,900 
churches directly into the treasury of the Board, and from 
400 more through the Woman’s Board ; a total of 3,300 con- 
tributing churches, leaving 1,500 non-contributing. The 
total donations for the three years reached the sum of 
$1,250,000, an annual average of $418,000. 


OUTLOOK FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Upon what basis shall the appropriations for another year be 
made? This isthe urgent question which immediately confronts 
us. Another way of putting the same inquiry is this: What can 
the Board reasonably depend upon as the prospective receipts, 
especially from donations regular and special, during the new 
fiscal year upon which we have entered 7 

As a help tothe consideration of this question, showing also its 
urgency, the following facts should be emphasized : 
1. Such was the value of the energetic movement spontaneously 
started by a few business men at the last annual meeting to raise 
a special extra $100,000 that the Prudential Committee felt war- 
ranted in appropriating this entire sum as a part of the regular 
appropriations at the beginning of the year, to the great comfort 
throughout the entire year of the Committee and of the missions. 
The thanks of the Board are due to these large-hearted and gen- 
erous men for this important service. 
2. Of this proposed $100,000 the sum of $50,000 was definitely 
pledged by this special committee end largely subscribed by 
theirown number at the last Annual Meeting, and during the 
year it was paid (with an additional $120) into the treasury, and 
is so acknowledged as part of the donationsofthe year. We have 
no assurance that a similar extra sum can be relied upon for 
another year. 
3. The amount received by legacies last year was about $100,000 
more than the $150,000 which was reasonably anticipated and 
appropriated at the beginning of the year. For this we render 
thanks to God who moved the givers to bequeath this sum for 
the advancement of the kingdom of God after they had them- 
selves ceased from his service on earth. But so unprecedented 
asum for the next year nothing warrants us to expect; so that 
our income from legacies cannot safely be estimated above 
$150,000. 
4. In order, therefore, to meet the imperative necessities of 
the missions, as already presented in their estimates for the next 
year the Committee needs reliable assurance in some form, be- 
fore they make their regular annual appropriatious a few weeks 
hence, that they will receive from freewill offerings during the 
coming fiscal year, additional to what may be reasonably ex- 
pected from the regular donations and legacies, not less than 
$150,000. Should the Committee be obliged to enter upon the 
severe task of making out their annual appropriations without 
this assurance they will be called upon to reduce by that amount 
the work upon the missionary field, and what this means we dare 
not allow ourselves as yet to picture. This sum, $150,000, is men- 
tioned as the minimum needed in order to_ retain our work upon 
its present basis, without providing for enlargement so earnestly 
called for, and without entering into the new fields to which God 
is summoning us in every one of our missions. To meet the full 





teresting experiences he notes a Sunday spent in Montreal 


need would call for more than double this amount. But the 


urgent question now is, How may the Committee be assured of at 
least an extra $150,000? When the Board last met in Chicago, 
seventeen years ago in 1875, the total receipts reported for the 
year then under review were, in round numbers, $476.000. We 
now, giving thanks to God, report, for the past year, in round 
numbers, $841,000. We are encouraged, therefore, to repeat the 
question: By what method may the friends of the Board be 
enabled to continue this advance during the coming year by at 
least $150,000? This inquiry the Committee leaves with the 
Board for its earnest consideration and for its wise decision . 
How the voices of our more than five hundred missionaries, each 
with a fresh testimony from the front, could they but be heard, 
would emphasize the urgency of the call! Shall not the response 
be prompt from the Constituency of the Board at the present 
Annual Meeting, and from their larger constituency, old and 
young, throughout the land ? so prompt that it will be recognized 
without question as the voice of the Lord himself, summoning us, 
in accordance with theinspiring motto of acentury ago, to “ Ex- 
pect great things from God,” and to ** Attempt great things tor 
God,” through the freewill offerings he will permit us to bestow 
during the coming year. And to him shall be the glory ! 


Prayer was offered by Dr. M. McG. Dana, of Lowell, 
Mass. 

The President appointed the following committees : 

Business Committee: Dr. J. G. Johnson, Hon. Chester 
Holcomb, Dr. T. B. McLeod, D. C. Belland S. A. Hyde. 

Committee on Nominations: The Rev. Henry Fairbanks, 
Dr. C. R. Palmer, W. E. Hale, A. L. Williston and Dr. G. 
S. F. Savage. 

Committee of Arrangements: C. H. Case, EK. D. Reding- 
ton and the Rev. J. C. Armstrong. 

Treasurer L. S. Ward then presented his annual report 
as follows : ' 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Cost of Missions. 


Mission to West Central Africa................ $16,841 77 
Mission to East Central Africa................ 6,988 32 
SE NNO Ls Sika te sons on det crease conse sccceove- 832,660 67 
Mission to European Turkey................... 34 832 63 
Mission to Western Turkey.................... 130,850 83 
Mis ion to Central Turkey..................... 42,741 28 
Mission to Eastern Turkey..................... 52,084 11 
I IONS ooo c5 ndewececctccsseeccccdnaces 58,433 78 
PINES IIR. pic cscctoccocscccvcccscescocens 62,681 96 
DME 3 cui doksesccbescssesacoecdesecss 13,506 00 
Fuchau Mission ................ccceeceeceeeeees 17,384 32 
Hongkong Mission................0..0.eeeeeeees 3,681 87 
North China Mission.....................000005 63,955 40 
EE Svan owes s kien ss s0spensangdsareptes 14,714 69 
PN EO GOIN. cos isineccrscccceccccncscoceses 115,501 28 
Sandwich Islands (including grants to former 
I 85. iscinic's cena cohsoinvenceedasigs 6,807 67 
Micronesia Mission.................eceeseeeeees 51,458 15 
Mission to Mexico ..........0..ceccsccsccececce 33,707 60 
BOE DOIN ole ciiccseciccsccce. cosvevecdalbes 16,345 99 
Mission to Austria... ............ceceee cere ones 9,728 13 
-——— ——~$784,856 45 
RENE Nh jos in «00 dans 00'sns 250 08 6csun am 20,163 91 
Er cae 7,327 1i 
Cost of administration................-e0e0000s 28,492 25 
$840,839 78 
Balance on hand August 31st, 1892............. 
Us Sh Nab WChs de ab thd Rega eblncccnnas¢ $841,568 77 
RECEIPTS. 
Donations, as acknowledged in the Missiona- 
ds sahtigeksbaies tas cothvdigsivnce shoaae $545,097 49 
Legacies, as acknowledged in the Missionary 
Lec evntnusc Wags baneseedentharesss vanes 249,777 71 
From the legacy of Asa Otis........ Sak kpanpee 35,185 38 
Interest on General Permanent Fund......... 10,744 14 
- -——-—--— - $840,804 72 
Balance on hand September Ist, 1891.......... 764 05 
$841,568 77 
LEGACY OF ASA OTIS. 
Balance and receipts from dividends, etc..... $91,922 81 
Expended for new missions as follows: 
West Central Africa Mission............. $12,422 # 
East Central Africa Mission............. 5,987 33 
Blomacates BERG. 6 o.0)s.. 556s ccccscccees 3,208 19 
ER ins s <4. cbcndmaseseceaebie 13,572 04 
—————- $35,185 38 
I I I BB e ccs vecersebec spo 0ses sevecceseyy $56,737 45 
Appraised value of securities now held, $85,642 50 
LEGACY OF SAMUEL W. SWETT. 
Balance and receipts from executors and dividends .... $30,913 99 
PERMANENT FUNDS OF THE BOARD. 
General Permanent Fund....... ........scseeseeeeeeeeees 224,904 46 
Permanent Fund for Officers...............000s0ceeeeeeees 59,608 00 
William White Smith Fund.................ccceeseeeee es 35,000 00 
Harris School of Science Fund................-csseeeeeees 25,000 00 
Anatolia College Endowment Fund...................... 21,112 87 
Hollis Moore Memorial Trust...... pea net hi sen subs seen ee 5,000 00 
men IRIN, ooo... wach aasenneoacnaee'’ 6,397 41 
C. Merriam Female Scholarship....................000008 3,000 00 
Euphrates College Female Teachers’ Fund.............. 2,500 00 
Benjamin Schneider Memorial Fund.................... 2,000 00 
Marash Theological Seminary Endowment, contrib- 
uted by native brethren at Marash................... 1,800 00 
Gordon Theological Seminary, Tung-cho, China........ 5,000 00 
Jaffna Medical Mission Endowment...................+. 7,004 42 


LANGDON 8. WARD, Treasurer. 
Boston, MAss., October Ist, 1892. 
Secretary Judson Smith then read that part of the An- 
nual Survey of the Work of the Board relating to the mis- 
sions in the Pacific Islands, China, Africa and Asiatic Tur- 
key, followed by Secretary N. G. Clark on the missions in 
Papal Lands, European Turkey, India and Japan. [Printed 
in THE INDEPENDENT last week.] 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, after 
which the meeting adjourned until evening. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


Vice President Blatchford occupied the chair. 

The annual sermon was then delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Daniel March, of Woburn, Mass. 

Dr. March’s sermon was an eloquent summary of the 
thoughts that had crowded upon his mind during his long 
journeys throughout mission lands in the East. He 
seemed more than ever impressed with the grand oppor- 
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tunity, and the most fitting text he could find to express 
the thought was the one that he chose from Matt. 21: 5: 
“Tell ye the daughter of Zion, behold, thy King cometh 
unto thee.” The sermon all the way through was a state- 
ment and a prophecy of the coming of the King, with an 
earnest appeal to make all things ready, concentrating 
their resources and dedicating anew their power to the 
great work. A brief summary is all that we have space 
for. 

Opening with a statement of the original coming of 
Christ to Jerusalem on Hosanna day, he showed how we do 
not need to go back to Jerusalem and Olivet to join the 
train of the disciples or the children as they sang, for ours 
is the day of the coming of the King, not to one select and 
favored people only, but to all nations ; not on une festive 
day only, but with the constancy of the journeys of the 
sun and with a gladness which shall fill the whole Chris- 
tian year with song. Then glancing at the condition of the 
world,he found the coming of Christ everywhere in the rapid 
progress of his kingdom amongall nations. Evil is not yet 
overborne,but everywhere there is the quickening power of a 
new life; men are awakening as never before to the question 
whether they have found out the true life for man to lead. 
From China and India, among the Himalayas, along the 
Ganges to Cape Comorin, there is everywhere growing ex- 
pectation of change, and a looking for the source of light 
which has broken the slumbers of the centuries. Every 
strange voice is listened to with hope, and the spirit of in- 
quiry has been awakened as never before; native princes, 
Buddhist priests, Moslem governors are confessing the 
power of Christianity ; old reverence for worshiped images 
is losing its power over the Chinese somewhat, and the 
great mass of humanity in that Empire are waiting for 
some divine champion to appear. 

Some believe-that ages of development are needed before 
mankind can be lifted out of the horrible pit of misery; but 
justas the sun whirls in its orbit, soit is reasonable to be- 
lieve in the reality and greatness of the power which is 
breaking the slumber of ages, and to pronounce this mighty 
movement the greatest revolution in all the ages of human 
history. The grand event to which all our plans and pur- 
poses move is the great, united, irrepressible onset upon 
the powers of darkness, and it is for this that all power is 
given in Heaven and on earth. We are not presumptuous 
in undertaking our task, and if any ask our purpose we 
maintain that no souls are beyond the reach of hope; never 
has the divine mission appeared so real, so great, so com- 
manding as now in the full light of this last and best of 
all Christian centuries. Whoever withholds his hand 
from work or gift quenches the light in millions of eyes 
that are turned in longing expectation to this land—eyes 
that are looking, not only from India but from the Leb- 
anon, from the Sidan, from Japan. And still there comes 
the same call from the mass of the people, a millionfold 
louder than that which came to Paul in the night at Troas, 
‘Come over and help us.’”’ If we answer the call by our 
best of money and men we get back more than we give ; 
earnest, intelligent obedience to it will save Christian 
America from the prevailing subjection to the passion for 
riches ; wealth consecrated to God will make the brightest 
homes of earth. 

Amid all the conflicts of criticism and the assaults of 
skepticism the battle of the evidence is to be fought not in 
cloistered halls, but in the open fields of personal conflict. 
After the work is done and the world is won for Christ, 
there will be time enough to tell how it was done. For 
that great work all things are ready ; countries have been 
explored, languages reduced to form, preachers have been 
educated—everything is ready for the advance. [tis in this 
great and good day that we are permitted to live; the Gos- 
pel has done more for us than for any other people in all 
time. Let us accept the high responsibility with thankful 
hearts ; train our churchesin a higher standard of faith 
and consecration, dedicate the products of our labor, the 
income of our investments to the one work which the 
world is waiting to have done; then this generation will 
not wholly pass before the word of salvation will be pro- 
claimed in every language and to the ends of the earth; 
then the East and the West shall join hands across the sea, 
and the oldest and the newest nations shall be bound 
together in common bonds of faith, of duty and of love. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Dr. Storrs took the chair, and after Dr. Magoun had 
offered prayer, Secretary E. K. Alden read the following 
paper on 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
WITH THE CHURCHES. 


All great movements in the kingdom of God on earth start 
from germs implanted by the Divine Spirit in individual souls. 


THE FORMATION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


This was the origin of each of those benevolent societies, more 
than ten in number, which sprang up in rapid succession on both 
sides of the Atlantic, beginning at Kettering, England, one 
hundred years ago this week, October 2d, 1792, with William 
Carey, Andrew Fuller and their associates, and including what 
took place at Bradford, Mass., June 29th, 1810. It is to the honor 
of the Massachusetts General Association, at that time an ex- 
clusively clerical body, that, then and there, it instituted what 
it was pleased to call *“‘a Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions for the purpose of devising ways and means, and adopt- 
ing and prosecuting measures for the spread of the Gospel in 
heathen lands.” There were present at this meeting twenty-one 
voting members, eighteen from Massachusetts, two from 
Connecticut, and one from New Hampshire, associated in counsel 
with seven honorary members, of whom four were from “ the 
Divinity College” at Andover and two from the “ Presbyterian 
Communion” of New Hampshire. It was a unique, anomalous 
affair, when looked at from the human side, as much so as that 
which took place nearly eighteen hundred years before at 
Antioch in Syria, and under the same divine superintendence. 
Nine men were elected as Commissioners, four from Connecticut 
and five from Massachusetts, four of them laymen and five clergy- 
men; and to this “Board of Commissioners” thus instituted, 
these twenty-eight ministers commended the “four young gen- 
tlemen members of the Divinity College’’ who had declared in 
their written statement “that their minds [had] been long im- 
pressed with the duty and the importance of personally attempt- 








ing a mission to the heathen.” A little more than two months 
later, September 5th, these Commissioners, only five of the nine 
being present, having taken their seats around the parlor table of 
the parsonage at Farmington, Conn., prayerfully and deliberate- 
ly accepted their sacred trust, not from man but from God, and 
without delay entered upon the consideration of broad plans for 
their world-wide work, instructing a sub-committee of three “to 
obtain the best information on the state of the unevangelized 
nations on the western and eastern continents and report” at a 
future meeting; also, “to correspond” upon the subject “ with 
other missionary societies.” It is one indication of the breadth 
of these plans in the minds of these thoughtful men that, having 
been constituted simply ‘‘a Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions” without other designation, they immediately desig- 
nated themselves in the first article of their Constitution, not 
“The Massachusetts Board” nor “The Massachusetts and 
Connecticut Board’; not the “ New England Board ” nor “ The 
New England and New York Board”; not the * Congregational 
Board” nor the “Congregational and Presbyterian Board ”; but 
the “ American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.” - 
“ By this name and style,” these are their own words, ** the Board 
shall be known.” They felt that they were inaugurating not a 
local, nor partisan, nor sectarian, but a broad American move- 
ment, one which might perhaps include all Christians of every 
name, “for propagating the Gospel,” as they express it in their 
second article, ** among those who are destitute of the knowledge 
of Christianity.” To this Constitution they signed their five 
names, and sent it forth to the world. There those five namesin 
the order of their signature, ‘“ John Treadwell, Joseph Lyman, 
Samuel Spring, Calvin Chapin, Samuel Worcester,” stand upon 
the records of that memorable meeting at Farmington, in com- 
pany with the names, also in the order of their signature, of the 
“four young gentlemen members of the Divinity College,” 
“Adoniram Judson, Jr., Samuel Nott, Jr., Samuel J. Mills, 
Samuel Newell,” who subscribed the statement, copied in full on 
the same records, that they were “impressed with the duty of 
personally attempting a mission to the heathen.” Those nine 
names upon the records of the first meeting of the American 
Board declared for all coming time the origin of this great move- 
ment of the century, that it was the Spirit of God operating upon 
a few individual souls. 


ITS CLOSE FELLOWSHIP WITH THE CHURCHES. 


But now came a second stage in the movement. These five 
men, having written out in their first report the story of the 
formation of their new organization, sent forth with it a fervent 
appeal, addressed, as they expressed it, not ‘‘To the churches,” 
not “To the ministry,” but ‘To the Christian Public,” including, 
of course, churches and ministry, but broader than either or 
both, the entire Christian community, persons of every age and 
every name. And upon this idea they continued to act, closing 
each annual report during several successive years with a 
similarly earnest appeal addressed to the same broad constit- 
uency. It was like the call of the Gospel, ‘* Whosoever will ” let 
him unite with us in this blessed work of proclaiming Christ to 
the heathen world. These appeals, however, soon began to em- 
phasize the call, as expressed in the third annual report, ** To the 
Clergy, the revered Pastors of the American Churches,” urging 
them to become voluntary agents in their own congregations 
and neighborhoods, by communicating missionary intelligence, 
by forming auxiliary associations, and by soliciting contributions 
both from individuals and auxiliaries. This was one of the most 
successful methods by which, from the first, the American 
Board cultivated a close fellowship with the Churches. And a 
large number of churches responded, through their pastors, 
through pledged subscribers, through the formation of auxiliary 
societies, some of them representing men alone, some of them 
women alone, some of them children alone, and some of them all 
classes in the congregation. Soon special attention was called to 
the Missionary Concert of Prayer, to be held upon the first Mon- 
day of each month, which became one of the most cherished 
meeting of the churches as such, and which was almost invaria- 
bly brought to a climax by a freewill offering at its close. 

It is worthy of note, in this connection, that five days after the 
American Board was incorporated, upon June 20th, 1812, the 
General Association of Massachusetts put on record their 
approval of this action in the following terms: * Voted, that the 
measures adopted by the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreigh Missions in procuring the act of incorporation for secur- 
ing its funds, and in the Commencement of Missions, meet the 
entire approbation of this body.” At the same meeting the 
report of the Board for the previous year was presented, which 
closes in the following words: “This communication from the 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the General Association of Connecticut and to the 
General Association of Massachusetts Proper, with an earnest 
request that the exertions of these venerable bodies may be con- 
tinued, and that their prayers may ascend in unison with those 
of this Board to the Great Head of the Church, that he would 
give his blessing to the humble endeavors of his servants and 
open an effectual door for the spread of the Gospel, until all the 
nations of the earth shall embrace his truth, and be made the 
partakers of his great salvation.” 

At the next meeting of the Board, held September 16th, 1812, 
this spirit of fellowship with the Churches was again expressed 
inthe following action: ‘* Voted, that the Prudential Committee 
annually transmit a copy of the doings of the Board to the Gen- 
eral Association of New Hampshire,the General Convention of 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians in Vermont, the General 
Association of Massachusetts Proper, the General Association of 
Connecticut, and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.” 

This relation of the Board to the Churches thus became a power 
from the beginning of its history and has been warmly cherished, 
on both sides, from that day to this. It was manifested not 
merely in the auxiliary associations of single congregations, num- 
bering in 1835 about 1,600, but in the larger circles of county and 
neighborhood auxiliaries, some of which had a notable history 
for a long period. In some cases churches themselves in an 
official way became identified with the American Board by 
formally accepting it as the authorized agent of the Church in 
carrying forward its missionary work among unevangelized peo- 

ples; and when they took up their monthly or annual contribu- 
tions they felt that they were, in a manner which could not be 
misunderstood, depositing their votes in the interest of the one 
cause dear to them all—even the children being trained from 
their early years to put in with their own hands their own conse- 
crated gifts. The same idea pervaded other churches and con- 
gregations which, tho they did not formally recognize their rela- 
tion to their cherished Missionary Society, did so practically. 
Indeed this became the well understood Congregational method 
of carrying forward all their benevolent and philanthropic enter- 
prises; and it was emphatically so in their relations to the Amer- 
ican Board. Probably no churches anywhere of any denomina- 
tional name have been more loyal and hearty in the support of 
what they have felt was their own missionary organization than 
the charches which have regarded themselves as the constituency 
of the American Board ; and this fact the Board itself has grate- 


quently asked the question, ““ How can a closer and more efficient 
fellowship between the Churches and the Board be secured ?” 


A CLOSER FELLOWSHIP CULTIVATED. 


This is the practical inquiry to which a succession of replies has 
been made along our history. Some of these replies let us briefly 
notice. 

L 
In the selection of Corporate Members special attention bas 
been given to the relation of these members to the churches. One- 
third were to be “respectable clergymen,” usually pastors of 
churches; one third were to be “respectable laymen,” usually 
those who were supposed to be influential with the churches, 
many of them church officers; and the remaining third “ charac- 
ters of the same description whether clergymen or laymen,” but 
all baving similar relations to the churches. The first nine men 
selected by those twenty-one ministers who constituted the voting 
members of the Massachusetts General Association were repre- 
sentative men as related to the body which has continued—the 
four laymen, Governor Treadwell and General Jedediah Hunting- 
ton, of Connecticut; Samuel H. Walley and William Bartlett, of 
Massachusetts, well-known business and public-spirited men of 
large influence; the five clergymen, Pres. Timothy Dwight and 
Jalvin Chapin, of Connecticut ; Samuel Spring, Samuel Worces- 
ter and Joseph Lyman, of Massachusetts—Samuel Spring and 
Samuel Worcester being the two men who had planned the new 
organization on their ride together from Andover te Bradford on 
their way to the Bradford Meeting. 
No one acquainted with the pastorate and membership of the 
churches can look over the list of the Corporate Members of the 
Board, from that day to this, without being impressed with the 
fact that these men honorably represent the churches and educa- 
tional institutions of our constituency, and must carry with 
them an acknowledged weight of influence in all their counsels. 
The gradual increaseof numbers in theCorporate membership 
from nine to two hundred and fifty, and the enlarging area they 
represent from Massachusetts and Connecticut to all the New 
England, Middle, Western, and nearly all the Southern States, 
has been in the same interest, the better to represent and to influ- 
ence the churches throughout the land. This matter was taken 
into careful consideration at the Annual Meeting in 1863, by the 
appointment of a special committee, Dr. Leonard Bacon, chair- 
man,* to recommend, if they thought it advisable, “‘ rules con- 
cerning the election of Corporate Members,” who presented an 
elaborate report in 1864, followed by another careful paper from 
the Prudential Committee presented by Secretary Wood in 1865, 
which culminated in the definite action of the following year- 
This was the meeting, in 1866, at which the following preamble 
was adopted : 
“Whereas, Membership in this Corporation is not an ‘honor 
merely to be conferred on men distinguished by position, by 
learning and genius, or by civil and ecclesiastical influence, but is 
a trust which cannot be discharged without labor and sacrifice 
therefore every man elected to membership, if he accept and re- 
tain the trust, shall be considered as pledged to perform its duties 
and expected to be a constant attendant at the meetings of the 
Board for business whenever such attendance is reasonably prac- 
ticable.” 

The following rules were also adopted : 

“In supplying deficiencies or filling vacancies, regard shall be 
had to a distribution of members among the several States, in 
some proportion to the contributions from the States. j 

“At each Annual Meeting a committee of seven on new mem- 
bers shall be appoitited by the President, whose duty it shall be to 
recommend to the meeting next ensuing the names of persons 
deemed suitable for election as Corporate Members.” 

This latter rule was in the interest of careful inquiry and selec- 
tion by a committee which has always been made up of both lay- 
men and clergymen from different sections of the land who have 
the opportunity of consulting whomsoever they may judge to be 
well informed as counselors, including not: only individuals, but 
also, if they choose, churches and conferences representing those 
sections from which the membership is to be selected. A few 
years later, in 1875, this rule was so amended as tw provide that 
three of this committee shall have served in the same capacity 
the previous year. To this standing committee of seven all 
cburches and all conferences of churches, as well as individuals, 
may, if they choose, recommend at any time during the previous 
year any individuals whose names they may desire to have pre- 
sented for nomination. The appointment of this committee of 
seven was certaialy a thoughtful provision in the interest alike 
of the churches and of the Board to secure, with the largest op- 
portunity for-nomination, the wisest possible representation for 
corporate membership. 


But while it was agreed that the corporate membership, in 
order to be most efficient and most truly representative of the 
entire constituency must necessarily be a somewhat limited body, 
it was felt that something further was desirable in order to bring 
the churches throngh their pastors and individual members into 
amore intimate fellowship. This was what led to a somewhat 
unique feature introduced in 1421, namely, the arrangement for 
an honorary membership by which churches or individuals by 
the contribution of fifty dollars might give to their pastors the 
privilege of entering into the deliberations of the Corporate 
Members on equal terms, in attendance on the Annual Meetings, 
in joining in discussions and in business of every kind, with the 
exception of the vote, which, for reasons already implied, was re- 
tained in the hands of the Corporate Members. Any individual, 
not a clergyman, could also receive the same privilege by the pay- 
ment of one hundred dollars. This action in a few years largely 
changed the character of the annual business meetings. Instead 
of a small company of men, five in 1810, seven in 1811, nine in 1812. 
eleven in 1813, and so on, gathered around a table in a private 
parlor, as was the case at six meetings, or in a small lecture room, 
as was the case at nine meetings, talking over in a quiet way the 
important interests committed to them, another company as- 
sembled with them, beginning with two or three, but soon multi- 
plying five, ten, twenty fold beyond the corporate membership, 
many of them men of equal or superior ability with equal or 
larger missionary intelligence. The result has been that the an- 
nual business of the Board has since been transacted in the midst 
of a thronged and intensely interested popular assembly, filling 
to overflowing the largest and most commodious churches and 
halls. This change of method has made what has sometimes 
been called a “close corporation,” one of the freest and most 
popular assemblies anywhere gathered, representing the minis- 
ters and members of the churches over the entire land, and re- 
sponsive to the wishes of this broad constituency. 


ir. 


Another somewhat unique feature of the constitution of this 
organization should be mentioned. It was so formed, as already 
intimated, that it could gather in all earnest Christians and 
churches of whatever denominational name, so that they could 


* This Committee consisted of “Leonard Bacon, D.D., Seth Sweetser, 





fully recognized throughout its entire history. Hence it has fre- 
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D.D., Judge William Strong, Asa D. Smith, D.D., Frederick Starr, Esq. 
Rev. Thornton A. Mills, and John Kingsbury, Esq.” 
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harmoniously and efficiently co-operate; and yet if any of these 
Christians or churches desired for any reason to withdraw in 
order to form what they regarded more efficient organizations, or 
to unite with such organizations already formed, this could be 
done without friction and with kindly feelings on both sides. 
Most heartily did the American Board welcome Presbyterians of 
different names who desired to be associated with them, whether 
represented by individuals or churches or ecclesiastical bodies, 
and most successfully and pleasantly did they thus co-operate 
for years. But when the Old School Presbyterian churches pre- 
ferred to carry on their missionary work along their own eccle- 
siastical lines in 1838, and the Dutch Reformed Church, as it was 
then called, had the same feeling in 1866, and the New School 
Presbyterian churches adopted the same method in 1870, these 
changes were all adjusted pleasantly and efficiently for all af- 
fected thereby, with only fraternal thoughts and wishes on both 
sides; and the original organization continued along its honora- 
ble way with the constituency which remained, more earnest and 
successful than ever, retaining amongits constituency at home 
and its missionaries abroad, from the bodies which had retired, 
some of its ablest and warmest friends and supporters. The re- 
markable “strength and beauty ” of this organization cannot be 
understood unless this fact is emphasized. 

The Board is so constituted that it needs no organic change 
when Christians or churches of any name desire, temporarily or 
permanently, to co-operate with it, and no organic change, if for 
any reason they chocse to retire. It has been so from the begin- 
ning, it is so to-day, it will probably so continue. One of the 
three largest individual contributors to the American Board dur- 
ing the past year was from the Reformed Church, and when the 
contribution was sent to our treasury its generous donor quietly 
intimated that there was more to follow. Some of the most lib- 
eral gifts during several recent years were from Presbyterian 
sources ; and a considerable proportion of our missionary force is 
from the same noble company of Christ’s disciples. One of our 
devoted young missionaries, stationed in China, is from the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, in whose ordination one of the secre- 
taries of this Board assisted, and he is supported in part, and we 
expect will be in full, by churches from that earnest evangelical 
body. The Congregational churches of Canada have a special and 
interesting relation to the American Board through their own 
missionaries at select stations in their chosen mission field in 
West Central Africa, as well as through systematic increasing 
gifts. One of the Presbyterian churches of the same Dominion is 
one of our most regular and liberal supporters, its Christian En- 
deavor Society alone having assumed as something additional to 
the ordinary church contributions the support of one of their own 
Canada missionaries in Japan. Methodists, Baptists, Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians (of various names) are all found with 
Congregationalists in happy and delightful fellowship on several 
of our mission fields, and contributions from the same sources 
flow gently and peacefully into our common treasury, even as 
their prayers mingle and go up together as incense before the 
throne. Be this power or weakness, be it honor or dishonor, be it 
wise or otherwise, it abides a fact—some would say, a blessed 
fact. It was so to some degree from the beginning, and it has so 
continued through the more than fourscore years of its eventful 
history. Whoknows, amid the changes which are sure to come, 
in the not distant future, with more than one or two of our eccle- 
siastical organizations, what a position of enlarged and efficient 
power this justly revered missionary organization, the beautiful 
mother of so many beautiful daughters, may yet occupy ? 


Iv. 


But there is one body of Christians to whom in a very special 
manner this missionary trust is committed. This fact was em- 
phasized at the annual meeting in 1871—the year succeeding the 
reunion of the Presbyterian churches and the withdrawal there- 
upon of a large part of the Presbyterian constituency of the 

American Board—by the presentation of a special paper in behalf 

of the Prudential Committee, prepared by Secretary Treat, en- 
titled “The Duty of American Congregationalists to Foreign 
Missions.” It was a significant and timely paper, presenting the 
extraordinary claims of the American Board upon Congrega- 
tional churches by the following considerations: (1) By what 
these churches owe to the memory of their founders: (2) by what 
they owe to their own missionary history; (3) by what they owe 
to their polity; (4) by what they owe totheir denominational 
necessities, and (5) by what they owe to Him who has made them 
what they are. The paper closed with a fervent appeal to ‘the 
8,000 churches which trace their ancestry straight to Massachu- 
setts Bay,” and asked “that in the strength of Him who has al- 
ways been with them, they will prove themselves worthy of their 
great inheritance.”’ This paper was unanimously approved by 
the American Board, October 4th. Forty four days after, No- 
vember 17th, 1871, these Congregational churches, thus fervently 
addressed, organized themselves, through their appointed dele- 
gates, for the first time in their history, into a denominational 
body, and having taken the name of “ The National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States,” unanimously 
selected the American Board as their approved agent for carry- 
ing on their broad foreign missionary work, and so commended 
it to the churches. Such was the prompt and hearty response of 
the Congregational churches of the United States to the appeal 
of the American Board. And so has it continued during the 
twenty-one years which have followed, the American Board 
having been officially represented with aJl the other Congrega- 
tional Societies at every triennial convention, and expecting so 
to be represented at the approaching meeting a few days 
hence. As stated by one of our own Corporate Members? who has 
also had official and important relations to the Congregational 
churches of the land (Dr. A. H. Quint): “‘ Certainly no body ever 
existed more sensitive to the feelings and wishes of the churches 
than the American Board. There is, I suppose, not a State 
organization in our land in which our churches have not delibl 
erately selected and approved the corporation known asthe Amer- 
ican Board to be their executive and disbursing agent; and the 
same thing has been done formally and actually by the churches 
in national council assembled to whom the Board reports every 
three years. The Board does, therefore, now, by as formal ap- 
pointmert as can be made, directly represent the Congregational 
churches of the UnitedsStates.” This fact, thus clearly stated, 
has been, and continues to be, gratefully recognized by the Amer- 
ican Board in all its deliberations and activities, only asking from 
year to year how it may more efficiently and faithfully fulfill its 
trust. 
Vv. 

In this endeavor a special paper was prepared in behalf of the 
Prudential Committee and presented by Secretary Treat at the 
Annual Meeting held in Chicago in 1875, the paper raising the 
inquiry whether any change in “ the organization of the Board” 
might promote “a closer fellowship with the churches.”* Three 





* The first paragraph of this paper is as follows: % 

“ The Prudential Committee have decided, after careful deliberation, 
to call the attention of the Board to the nature of its organization and 
to submit to its wisdom the inquiry whether any modification is prac- 
ticable and at the same time expedient. They bring forward this ques- 
tion, not because of any urgent 4 d for its sideration from the 





reasons were given why all were agreed that any fundamental 
alteration of our present charter is undesirable: (1) on account of 
its historical value, (2) of its commercial value, and (3) of its value 
in securing uniformity of administration. These points having 
been well sustained, certain tentative suggestions were made 
without recommendation: (1) that a by-law might be adopted 
whereby, prior to the final vote on any question, an informal vote 
of the Honorary Members might be taken so that when the Cor- 
porate Members shall act definitely, they may do so with the 
knowledge of opinions and wishes expressed by those who delib- 
erate with them; (2) that one-half of the Corporate Members 
might be chosen on the nomination of our State Congregational 
bodies—the nominations to be (say) thrice the number of the 
vacancies, so that the election by the Board shall be substantial, 
not formal merely ; (8) that all persons so nominated shall stand 
in all respects upon the same footing as the present members with 
the single qualification, perhaps, that a removal of any such 
member, from the State which he represents, shall be considered 
as ipso facto aresignation of his Corporate membership; and (4) 
that appropriate arrangements should be made for giving notice 
of vacancies, so that they can be acted upon at the annual meet- 
ings of the State bodies. After full discussion, this paper with 
its suggestions was referred to a committee of seventeen* with 
instructions “to consider the whole matter in the light of the 
best wisdom of the constituency they will represent and report to 
the Board at its next annual meeting.” .. . 

An elaborate report was presented by this committee of seven- 
teen in 1876, giving reasons why the suggested changes seemed to 
them, after careful thought and inquiry, inexpedient; but adding 
recommendations (1) as to the increase of membership, (2) as to 
the appointment of certain committees, and (3) as to special efforts 
to be made to interest the ministers and churches of the Western 
States—these to receive an increment in Corporate membership 
fifty per cent, more than they would be entitled to on the basis of 
contributions. These recommendations were adopted, one of 
them which provided “that three members of each of the com- 
mittees to whom the reports of the several missious are to be re- 
ferred be appointed by the President a year beforehand, that 
there may be a full and exact knowledge on the part of these 
committees of the field they report on,” proving so unsatisfactory 
that three years after, in 1879, notice was given, according to the 
by-laws, that a motion to rescind would be mude the next year, a 
motion which was then unanimously carried. So terminated for 
some years the consideration of any change in the selection of 
Corporate Members. But the subject of a closer fellowship with 
the churches has never ceased to occupy the thoughts and to enter 
into the plans and discussions both of the members of the Board 
and of representatives of the churches. 


VI. 

In this interest a special paper upon the mutual relations of 
the Board and the churches was prepared, in behalf of the Pru- 
dential Committee, and presented at the annual meeting in 1887; 
but other matters so occupied the time of that meeting that none 
of the special papers were read, tho all were accepted ‘n printed 
form and became a part of the report of the meeting. 


vil. 


The next year, 1888, a resolution was presented from the Busi- 
ness Committee and adopted “ without dissenting vote” provid- 
ing “that a committee of fifteen be appointed to consider the 
relation of the Board to the churches and individuals who make 
it their missionary agent, and the expediency, in view of the 
facts which they may ascertain, of securing a closer union be- 
tween them, especially including the duty of the selection of Cor- 
porate Members; and that this committee be instructed to report 
what action, if any, they may deem wise in this direction, at a 
subsequent annual meeting of the Board.’”’ This committee + hav- 
ing reported in part the next year, 1889, recommending changes 
in the by-laws by which the President and Vice President be- 
come thereafter ex-offictis members of the Prudential Committee 
—a recommendation which was unanimously adopted—pr ted 
their final report, which was accepted in 1890, stating the efforts 
they had made, with but partial success, to ascertain the views 
of pastors and churches, stating frankly the difference of opinion 
among members of the committee on the subject, and closing 
with the unanimous recommendation “that the committee be 
discharged, believing that whatever desire the churches or 
donors may entertain has not yet found sufficient expression to 
command at present any modification of our system.” 

In the meanwhile the subject has been before the public in the 
discussions of several local and State conferences, as well as 
through the press, calling forth various practical considerations. 
It seemed, therefore, to the Prudential Committee appropriate 
that this special paper should be presented in behalf of the Com- 
mittee, not for the purpose of making any specific reeommenda- 
tion, but simply as an historic document which might be helpful 
tothe Board in the further consideration of the subject. It may 
be appropriate in conclusion to suggest three inquiries : 

THREE INQUIRIES. 

1. Should not our special aim be to cherish as close a fellowship 
as possible with each individual local church, through its minister, 
officers and members, including the Sunday-school, the Christian 
Endeavor Society, and itsown missionary associations? Should 
not each church regard itself as practically an active auxiliary 
to itsown distinctly recognized Foreign Missionary Society, call- 
ing out the loyalty of church members, old and young, men and 
women, to what the church regards as its own special trust? 
Should not every method of cultivating this direct relation be 
employed by receiving and communicating missionary intelli- 
gence, by circulativg missionary literature, by the observance of 
the missionary concert of prayer, making it, if possible, the most 
interesting meeting of the month, and by hearty, systematic and 
continuous freewill offerings ? 

Further, should not every church plan to be present, as often as 
possible, by some representative at*the Annual Meetings of the 
Board? Should nota goodly number from each church, includ- 
ing the pastor, officers of the church, and superintendent of the 








churches, nor because of any embarrassment which they have felt in 
administering the trust committed to them, but because there has been 
for many years an impression in some minds that a closer fellowship 
with the churches will make the organization more effective, and be- 
cause the very absence of any pressure for a change makes it all the 
easier and safer to do whatever may seem desirable.” 

* The following persons were appointed that committee : 

“Dr. Wm. A. Stearns, of Massachusetts; Dr. A. D. Smith, of New 
Hampshire; Dr. Aldace Walker, of Vermont; the Rev. Wm. H. Fenn, 
of Maine; the Hon. A. C. Barstow, of Rhode Island; the Hon. H. P. 

Haven, of Connecticut; Wm. H. Thompson, M.D., of New York; Samuel 
Holmes, Esq., of New Jersey; Dr. L. Whiting, of Pennsylvania ; the Rev 
8. H. Lee, of Ohio; the Rev. O. S. Dean, of Indiana; Dr. T. M. Post. of 
Missouri; the Hon. Charles Walker, of Michigan ; the Rev. L. T. Cham- 
berlain, of Illinois; Dr. A. L. Chapin, of Wisconsin; Dr. A. B. Robbins’ 

of Iowa; and the Rev. H. A. Stimson, of Minnesota.” 

+ This committee consisted of the following persons : 

“A.J. F. Behrends, D.D., E. W. Blatchford, Esq., A. H. Quint, D.D. 

F. A. Noble, D.D., President J. B. Angell, LL.D., Ralph Emerson, Esq. 

A. L. Williston, Esq..L. B. Ripley, Esq.,S. B. Capen, Esq.,George R 

Leavitt, D.D., Hon Royal C. Taft, ©. F. Thwing, D.D., the Rev. Charles 





R. Palmer, J. K. McLean, D.D., G. Henry Whitcomb, Esq.” 


Sunday-school, be made honorary members? Should not each 
church feel at liberty, and exercise the liberty, to suggest to the 
standing nominating committee of the American Board the 
names of any person or persons it may desire to have considered 
as candidates for Corporate Members? Why should there not be 
direct correspondence with the official representatives of the 
Board on any matters connected with the growth and welfare of 
its beloved Society? Thisis the pleasant relation now existing 
and cherished between many of our churches and their recog- 
nized Missionary Board. Why should it not so be with many 
more? Will not the Society be thus reminded continuously that 
the churches, as such, are behind it and will not the churches be 
led thus continuously to rejoice in the entire missionary work as 
their own ? Why should not each new church thus begin from its 
very organization, and so train the young as they grow up, estab- 
lishing thus a bond which will not be easily broken? Whatever 
else may be or may not be feasible for promoting this fellowship 
of the churches with the Board, may we not hope that, if the rec- 
ognition of this relation of each individual church to its cherished 
Society is cultivated, all else needed will soon follow? 

2. May not the cordiality of the relation of local conferences, 
State conferences and the National Council be promoted by the se- 
lection on their part of persons to whom the cultivation of the 
missionary spirit shall be committed from year to year in each 
local or larger body, who shall see to it that the missionary work 
is emphasized in some interesting form at each meeting, so that 
Congregational conferences of every name shall be largely mis- 
sionary conventions of growing power ? 

Why should not local and State conferences as well as individ- 
ual churches feel at liberty, and exercise the liberty, to suggest 
names to the nominating committee of the Board for corporate 
membership? And why should they not enter into direct corre- 
spondence with their Missionary Society, whenever they desire, 
making whatever suggestions may seem to them important, 
oftentimes encouraging to new and enlarged work both by word 
and gifts ? 

8. While we make the most of what we already hold in posses- 
sion in our present organization and history, shall we not hearti- 
ly accept any well-considered new methods so far as these may pro- 
mote the efficiencyof our missionary work? At all events, by 
all methods, old or new, let us push forward more energetically 
every year the work itself—the one sublime work, never so hope- 
ful as to-day—the speedy proclamation of that “name which is 
above every name ” to“ every kindred and tongue and people 
and nation.”” And may God add his blessing! 


The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion 
opened by Dr. F. A. Noble. 

DISCUSSION ON DR. ALDEN’S PAPER. 

Dr. Nobie: I move that the paper of Dr. Alden just presented 
on “ The Fellowship of the American Board with the Churches” 
be referred to a special committee of eleven, and that this com- 
mittee be instructed to consider carefully the suggestions made 
in the paper concerning the establishment of closer relation be- 
tween the Board and the churches, and also to take into consid- 
eraticn such other suggestions and recommendations as may be 
laid before them from other sources, and to report to the Board 
whatever changes may seem to the committee to promise greater 
harmony and efficiency in the high business of conveying the 
Gospel to all the ends of the earth. 

Dr. Quint: I rise to second that recommendation, altho the 
memorials from the State bodies on the subject have been put 
into the hands of the Business Committee. It will make two dis- 
tinct reports, I suppose. Still, I think this a wise position, inas- 
much as it looks to the fact that certain additional recommenda- 
tions are indispensable and that this paper, however admirable, 
does not cover the ground. While it states the principle, it does 
not, to my mind, cover the ground. Therefore I hope that the 
committee will provide something more tangible and more 
direct, something that will meet the demands of the body of our 
Congregational churches which have been so strongly represented 
from Maine to the Pacific Coast. 

Dr. Noble: Perhaps I omitted to say that I did not contemplate 
the report of this committee at this meeting. The matter is too 
large to be considered in an extemporaneous way. Whether I 
mentioned it or notin connection with the motion I had in mind 
that this committee should report at the next annual meeting. 

Dr. Quint : Mr. President, the motion is already seconded ; but 
I would not have seconded it if I had supposed that was the thing 
contemplated , : 

The President: It was seconded by others besides Dr. Quirt. 

Dr. Quint: I would not have done so, because I do not think 
that will meet the exigencies of the case. We ought to meet the 
question in some way in this meeting. I move as a substitute 
that this paper be referred to the Business Committee who have 
the other matters in charge. [Applause.] 

The motion was seconded. 

Dr. Noble: Mr. President, I do not think it worth while, at 
this stage, to enter into a debate upon the merits of the question ; 
and I trust we shall not do that now. But if thereis any question 
that calls for the deliberate judgment of the American Board, I 
think it is the question that has been brought before us this 
morning. It may be that there are gentlemen here who have 
their mind clearly made up, and see definitely what they wish 
themselves and what they wish to recommend to others; but in 
my judgment the mind of the Board is not made up on this ques- 
tion. It has not been discussed on its merits sufficiently to en- 
able the members of this Board to come to a definite conclusion. 
I hope very much that a committee will be appointed to take 
this matter into consideration, who will look at it not in any 
partisan light, not with the view to securing victory on one side 
or the other side, as we say, but in the large thought of what 
is. better for the Congregational churches and what is better 

for the American Board and, above all, what is better for 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom at home and all around the 
earth. And we shall not, by any report likely to be secured at 
this meeting, I think, come to such conclusions as we can rest 
upon asa settlement of the case. These memorials that have 
come have been referred to the Business Committee in the ordi- 
nary course of this meeting. The Business Committee, I do not 
apprehend, propose to report anything further than the question 
as to what shall be the disposition of those memorials; and it is 
quite feasible, if the motion which I have made shall prevail and 
the committee be appointed, for the Business Committee to 
recommend simply that those memorials be referred to the same 
committee. Then we shall have this paper and these memorials 
up for consideration by the committee deliberately, and we shall 
be likely to arrive at conclusions much more satisfactory than we 
shall reach if we simply admit to extemporaneous discussion the 
matter here in connection with this meeting. 
Dr. A. E. Dunning: Mr. President, this is not a new matter. 
The general subject has been up for consideration before the 
Board for many years, It has been discussed in committees be- 
fore now, and a committee has been appointed which has existed 
for two years to find out the opinions of the churches. The opin- 
ions of the churches were not then extensively expressed, but 
they have now been extensively expressed. Nineteen States 





through their State bodies have memorialized this Board that we 
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should have a distinct representation of the churches in the 
choice of Corporate Members. If this Board shall turn to the 
churches and answer their memorials by saying, We will do noth- 
ing about it for a year, the answer cannot be otherwise than dis- 
astrous to the interests of the Board and to the connection of 
the Board with the churches. I should be willing for one, to ap- 
point this committee, if we may give such instructions, to the 
committee that itshould be understood that it is the will of the 
Board that some method shall be devised by which at least a large 
proportion of the Corporate membership may be nominated by 
the churches; but a reference without instructions is practical y 
an answer to the churches that we do not accept their proposition, 
and it will be so received. [Applause.] 

Dr. G. F. Magoun : I seconded the motion of Dr. Noble, before 

Dr. Quint arose, with special heartiness because of the sugges- 
tion he made that other propositions, other suggestions, other 
methods, not referred toin the paper read to us, might be taken 
into consideration by this committee. And it seems to me that 
there could not be anything more proper than the care of the 
Prudential Committee in this report in refraining from making 
any recommendations to this Board. The Prudential Committee 
are officers of the Board, and it certainly is modest in them not 
to suggest any method of constituting the Board itself to which 
they owe their own creation asa committee. I had also in mind 
the fact that it is the usage in such bodies, when a special com- 
mittee isappointed on any subject which may in part or alto- 
gether come within purview of a standing committee, that the 
standing committee should ask that the subject should be taken 
out of their handsand placed altogether in the hands of the 
special committee. That has been done time and time again in 
this Board since I have been a member of it. Iremember special 
instances. Dr. Noble has made the very appropriate suggestion 
that it might seem wise to the Business Committee, especially, if 
they are burdened with considerable business to attend to at this 
session, to ask that this particular matter be handed over to the 
special committee contemplated in this motion. Asto the time of 
the report, Dr. Noble said nothing about that in his motion ; and I 
was glad that hedid not, because it may be possible for aspecial 
committee to make a report here which we can act upon before we 
adjourn. But it may be impossible; and I do not think we ought 
to tie their hands by instructing them to make a report before it 
may be possible for themtodoso. They certainly ought to be at 
liberty to present to us the reasons and arguments of the case 
without being overridden by any instructions; for instructions to 
that committee may really decide the question on which they are 
to advise us before we get their advice. 

The President then put the question on Dr. Quint’s motion, and 
it was lost by a vote of 29to 42. 

Dr. Quint : Imoveto amend Dr. Noble’s motion by instructing 
the committee that it shall report during the present annual 
meeting. 

The motion was sec nded. 

Dr. Noble: Isit quite the fair thing or the wise thing to press a 
matter of this magnitude upon the brethren who are here for two 
or three days, who have quite likely a good many things in con- 
nection with the carrying on of the meeting? Is it wise to force 
these brethren to come to a conclusion at such a time? If we 
have the report at this meeting, it cannot be prepared by any- 
body that I know of. It may be that there are brethren here who 
have a report in their pockets; I don’t know; I have heard of such 
things; but if it isto be a deliberative body, I conclude that the 
report cannot be prepared to-day. I should doubt very much 





whether anybody who is charged with the business of preparing 
a deliberate report that he would wish to submit to this Board 
would be ready for it to-morrow. To-day is Wednesday, to-mor- 
row is Thursday, and we adjourn on. Friday; and I think that 
the wisdom of the case requires that this matter shall be consid- 
ered, and that we shall find out just what is the judgment of the 
churches. Now, one brother on this platform says we have got 
the opinion of the churches. I should like to tell you a little bit 
of history about the way in which we have got the opinions of the 
churches. In my judgment, Mr. President, we have not got the 
opinion of the churches. We have got the opinion of a few gen- 
tlemen, mostly ministers, who are interested in certain phases of 
this movement. [Applause.] What I should like would be, asI 
said at the outset, to have acommittee of seven or nine or fifteen 
gentlemen, who are fairly representative of this Board, and who 
are fairly representative of the intelligence of the Congregational 
churches, take this matter up and look at all phases of it, con- 
sider just how far the churches have expressed themselves, just 
how far they are interested in having this change carried for- 
ward, and just how far thesentiment that seems to be so decided 
in certain quarters is a manufactured sentiment. NowI think 
that the committee cannot do that in one day, nor in two days; 
and I think we shall not reach any satisfactory conclusion unless 
we get to the bottom of this matter and consider it in such a way 
that every member of ourchurches up and down the land can 
say, “ There is a committee that has gone to the ‘bottom; they 
have canvassed the question in all its phases and all its relations; 

. and after twelve months of careful deliberation they have 
brought us their conclusions.” For one I should be prepared to 
have some confidence in the judgment of a body of men who had 
looked at the question in that light and had canvassed it with that 
purpose. 

Dr. Magoun: Mr. President— 

The President: One moment. The chair wishes to submit this 
point. The desire of the gentleman who has moved this amend- 
ment and of him who has seconded it is that it shall not appear 
to the churches that the Board desires to shunt off this whole 
theme upon a side-track to be brought upagain a yearhence. In 
this desire the chair entirely sympathizes. But is it necessary 
that the committee shall report definitively on the principal ques- 
tion during this annual meeting? That is not included in the 
amendment. They may come together and find that they can 
agree more easily than they think, in which case they will report 
at this meeting. They may find that the differences between 
them are very great, in which case they may come to the Board 
with the recommendation that that the committee be continued 
for another year or that the committee be discharged and another 
committee be appointed. Butis it not desirable that there should 
be a report of some kind from that committee during the present 
annual meeting? [Applause.] 

Dr. Magoun: The chair has already stated, and far better than 
I could have done, the consideration which led me to rise again. 
The motion was not that the committee should make a final and 
decisive report at this meeting. Such a motion as Dr. Quint 
made, and which I seconded, contemplates some report at this 
meeting, and the chair has already shown very clearly that we 
may have a report of one kind or another. It may be possible 
for that committee to make a final and decisive report, stating 

the principles on which we should act and why we should act. 
It may be necessary for them to say they cannot come to any 
such conclusion. 

Mr. Z.8. Ely: A good deal was said about the wishes of the 
churches, referring, of course, to the Congregational churches. 
But in a matter of this kind the wishes of those not belonging to 
Congregational churches might be considered. This is the Amer- 
ican Board; and there are many of its friends, who have been 


stanch friends from childhood, who would like to see it con- 
tinue as the American Board. If a committee of this kind is ap- 
pointed, it would be proper,I think, to put upon it some of the 
representatives of Presbyterian churches. Some of the large 
legacies of the last year and the year before have come from those 
connected with Presbyterian churches. 

The President: The chair would respectfully suggest that if 
Dr. Magoun’s feeling that the chair had anticipated his remarks 
should prevail in the Board, the business of the Board would be 
very easily done. [Laughter.] Will Dr. Nobleaccept the amend- 
ment? 

Dr. Noble: I am perfectly willing to accept it if it seems desir- 
able on the part of the brethren. Would it not be a way out, as 
just suggested to me by Professor Fiske, to instruct the com- 
mittee to report at their earliest convenience ? 

Dr. Quint: It may not be convenient for six years. 

Dr. Noble: Dr. Quint has been on more committees than I have, 
and he speaks from experience. [Laughter.] ButI have not the 
slightest objection, and I think we are ready to go to work onit; 
and if it is necessary to have a debate on it, I think some of the 
brethren are ready to begin the debate. ; 
The question was then put and unanimously carried. 
After the close of the discussion a devotional meeting 
was held under the lead of Dr. James Brand, which was fol- 
lowed by the reading of a paper by Secretary N.G. Clark on 


THE JOY OF CHRISTIN THE WORLD’S REDEMP- 
TION. 

He showed the existence, in the philosophy of the ancient 
world, of the idea of the knowledge of God as essential to 
true manhood. The biblical conception, however, infinite- 
ly outreaches the highest conception of human thought, as 
is manifested by the term ‘“‘elder brother,’’ as applied to 
Christ, with the added fact that he was pleased to take 
upon himself our nature on his coming into the world. 
This realization of the original endowment of man and his 
capabilities is essential to an understanding of the divine 
interest in his welfare and of the vastness of the work of 
Christ. Sometimes this, with its difficulties, the imperfect 
character of its followers, the slowness of-advance, and the 
occasional reaction, staggers the faith; but to those who 
rest in the promises of God the result is sure. The whole 
argument of the divine origin of Christianity, from its his- 
torical effects, enters in as an element in the study, and 
shows that there can be no failure with Christ as leader. 
The object is worthy of our Lord. Some suggestion of his 
joy in the work is given in the revelation of the ‘joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth’’; and something of this is the privilege of every 
child of God, as has been manifested at times in the great 
assemblies of the Board, when men like Scudder, Stoddard 
and Titus Coan have set forth the triumphs of the Council 
in their fields. This motive for effort, for sacrifice, prayer 
and renewed consecration, is set before the workers; and 
this joy may be their inspiration and strength. 

Secretary Clark’s paper was followed by a number of 
addresses by missionaries, including Dr. Albert W. Clark, 
of Austria; the Rev. E.S. Hume, of India; the Rev. C. C. 
Tracy, of Turkey, and the Rev. Dr. John Brown, of Bed- 
ford, England. Mr. Clark, speaking of the joy connected 
with the establishment of any Christian work, called espe- 
cial attention to the commencement of the work in Austria 
in part as follows: 

How well I remember when a little church in Prague, Bohemia, 
was organized in 1880. I did not know then that we were working 
for Chicago, but I know it now. Isawthis morning your Bohe- 
mian Church here in Chicago, and the brother that preaches 
there to-day was the man that helped me organize the first Con- 
gregational church in Bohemia. [Applause.] And who preached 
for him last Sunday? When, some years ago, we organized a lit- 
tle church out in the country in a place called Staupitz, where for 
over two years our meetings had been broken up every Sunday, 
how little did I think that the man who took up that work, and 
went forward with it, and who, twelve ‘years ago, could hardly 
write his own name, would to-day be one of the eloquent preach- 
ers of Chicago. He preached magnificently last Sunday in your city 
in the Bohemian language. [Applause.] If that man could stand 
here five minutes this morning Iam sure the Prudential Com- 
mittee would never cut down again the estimate from Austria. 
[Applause.] 

He then showed how the joy of Christ in his work as 
that of a founder, as he sees the end from the beginning: 
of a teacher who sees his children going forward until 
they are working successfully ; of a rescuer, as when Mr. 
Hardy helped Joseph Neesima to do the great work for 
Japan. 

Mr. Hume spoke of the great and pressing need on the 
mission fields, so great that if it were understood no power 
on earth could restrain young men of America from ask- 
ing to have a share in that great and precious joy. Illus- 
trating the need even in India, he said : 

» Outside of the city of Bombay you may travel from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty miles in any direction, north, east 
or south—for the ocean lies to the west—and not find one single 
missionary. My associate, Mr. Abbott, recently made a tour in 
the vicinity of Bombay. He started from a point across the har- 
bor near by, and walked one hundred miles up toward the hills, 
and in every town and village through which he passed he 
preached the Gospel, and made careful inquiries if any one in 
those villages had previously heard the Word. He found during 
that tour only two individuals who ever before had heard the 
name of Jesus Christ. Think of ft, Christian friends, there under 
the shadow of that great city of 850,000 inhabitants, the second 
largest city in all the British Empire, the most important manu- 
facturing center in all the East, in intelligence, in business im- 
portance, and in general advancement, confessedly twenty years 
ahead of any other place in India—there under the shadow of 
that great city one of our missionaries traveled one hundred miles 
and found only two persons that had ever before heard the name 
of Jesus! 

Another point referred to was the great difficulty of 
meeting the needs of the thinking men of India. Many a 
missionary on reaching that country finds educated, intel- 
ligent and well paid native gentlemen, whom he feels 
inadequate to reach and to influence. He closed with an 
appeal to do more for the thinking men of that great 
country. 

Mr. Tracy, glancing at the history, the present aspect and 
the future prospects of the great mission fields of Turkey, 
said: 











Evangelicals in the Empire, ten times fifty thousand influenced 
not a little, by the power of the simple Gospel truth ; womanhood 
exalted, whole systems of education set going, the press and the 
pulpit exercising their extensive influence, civilization advanced 
and advancing, physical, mental and moral improvement mani- 
fest—betterment in all respects evident—all this we see, however 
much may still exist to criticise or deplore. What may we hope 
for the future? The answer to that question must be in deeds 
rather than in words. It depends on the application, in the last 
stage of the work, of that force which has been so effective 
hitherto. 

He then spoke of the development of Christian colleges 
and the opportunities at hand as follows: 

The hour isat hand when we shall be glad or ashamed of what 
we have done here below. Let the blessing of God, so evident in 
our work, inspire us to nobler efforts. We can, by his grace, do 
greatly better than we have done. After twenty-five years in the 
foreign service, I find myself more sober and more in earnest 
than at the beginning. The brethren with similar experience, 
from any field, would say the same. Let me tell you what you 
ought to say to your missionaries. You ought not to say: Come 
and stir us up; come and rouse our torpid spirits with burning 
talks; come and help us drag the load at home. You ought to 
say to all your missionaries: Push on! Do the work; occupy 
fields; execute plans! Here are the means; they shall not be 
lacking, only use them to purpose. That is what we want. Then 
hasten on the supplies,and put on the pressure, every ounce, 
pound and ton possible. Let the cause gather force till it becomes 
irresistible. Momentum! More momentum! No halting in the 
grand charge, to dress lines and haggle over technicalities. God 
has singularly blessed us hitherto; ’tis his all-animating voice 
that calls us on! 

Mr. Tracy was followed by the Rev. Dr. John Brown, of 
Bedford, England, who expressed his pleasure in the gath- 
ering, in its business air, in its evident recognition of the 
work of converting heathens as a serious business and one 
to be carried out to a successful conclusion. Speaking of 
the work as carried on in England, he said : 

Weare dealing a good deal with the machinery of the missionary 
movement at this time, and we cannot be too methodical and 
careful in the carrying out of our work. But let us not forget that 
after all the success and the blessing come from Him who sent us 
forth into this work. I belong to a church in Bedford which has 
sent forth eight or ten missionaries to the field, and we have con- 
stant communication with these brethren and sisters in their 
work. I belong to the Examining Committee of the London Mis- 
sionary Socicty for receiving those who make application for our 
missionary work, and am glad totellthe ladies here that again 
and again we have received ladies to this service, some of whom 
are paying the expenses of their necessary outfit, and are main- 
taining themselves abroad at their own cost, but who desire to 
be,so to speak, under the protection of our Missionary Society. 
Weare having admirable missionaries offer themselves. A young 
medical student from Edinburgh,of brilliant prospects,who took a 
very high position in the university, has passed by all the emolu- 
ments and objects of ambition which were before him at home that 
he might give himself up to this work and go abroad. The other 
day our hearts were deeply touched by the coming of a medical 
missionary to offer himself for our service. His wife had died re- 
cently. She knew how his heart was set upon this work of going 
to the heathen, and with her dying lips she besought him, after 
her death, to give himself to this work of medical missions among 
the heathen; and we had the pleasure of accepting him for this 
very honorable service. 


Dr. Storrs appointed as the special committee of eleven 
to consider the relations of the American Board with the 
churches, the following gentlemen: Dr. Noble, Dr. Quint, 
the Hon. Franklin Fairbanks, Ralph Emerson, Dr. W. G. 
Ballantine, Dr. Llewellyn Pratt,G. H. Rust, C. H. Case, 
G. C, Moses, Dr. A. E.Dunning, Rowland Hazard. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The session was opened with prayer by Vice President 
Blatchford, and a paper was read by Dr. Judson Smith on 


THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR MISSIONARY WORK. 


Dr. Smith called attention to the fact that in any 
great and difficult undertaking itis quality which counts, 
and not numbers; hence the qualifications of those who con- 
duct so great an enterprise as foreign missions should be a 
matter of most constant and careful inquiry. The office of 
the foreign laborer is largely that of leadership and organ- 
ization; hence the difference between success and failure 
is gauged by the character and capacity of the leaders. 
Usually the missionary makes the mission, and not the 
reverse, as is shown by the history from apostolic times to 
the present; the boards, the churches, the ministers and 
members acting really as supporters and assistants rather 
than as creators. That assistance is needful in many re- 
spects, and the relation is sometimes misconceived ; but it 
should be always one of sympathy and helpfulness. Turn- 
ing to the main question the paper showed that the per- 
sonal call, while a great qualification, is by no means the 
only one. Aslong asa man carries out his own individual 
desires himself, he is free to develop his own plan; but 
when a society co-operates and the man seeks the support 
of the society, the situation is changed. The service being 
a varied service calls for diversities of gifts, and many 
conditions need attention that disappointment may 
be avoided and the common aims secured. Four 
special qualifications were presented, the first being 
a clear and unquestioned conviction of the fundament- 
al and characteristic doctrines of the Gospel and of 
their competency to bring life and salvation to the pagan 
world. The object of missionary work being to preach 
the Gospel and aid in establishing its institutions, the 
true missionary must clearly know and firmly believe this 
Gospel. Other things may be taught with great skill ; 
but the new heart is essential rather than new light. The 
second qualification is the missionary spirit, as need- 
ful now as in the apostolic age. This is the supreme qual- 
ity in all really effective work, as has been manifested 
throughout the history of missions. It is more than in- 
tellectual gifts; it is the conquering, crowning element 
in all successful work ; while true of all Christian work 
the missionary work lays a special demand upon it, and 
it is idle to send any man who is not so deeply in ear- 
nest in it as to rise above every difficulty and delay, 
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cles and hardships with a patience which shall out- 
last them all. The third qualification referred to is good 
mental power and thorough education. This is manifest 
in the demands made upon the missionary for the acquire- 
ment of a new language, and the presentation of thoaght 
in that language so that its truths shall be understood 
and its claims felt by simple minds. Exceptions indeed 
are recognized, but the rule is that it is impossible for the 
missionary to be “ too learned, too cultured, too eloquent, 
too versatile, too much of a scholar, a philosopher, a 
preacher, a statesman or a gentleman for the needs of his 
field and work.’’ Touching upon the question of lay mis- 
sionaries, pressed upon popular attention now in view of 
the wide-opened doors and the great demand, the paper 
considered that the lay missionary will in the main do 
only such work as the native agency is prepared to do, and 
hence cannot take the place of the trained missionary or 
of the native evangelist. The fourth qualification referred 
to is “ practical in character, and may be designated as 
soundness of judgment or good sense’’; affecting the whole 
man, its absence constitutes a defect which is fatal. 
Other qualities are needful, but these are held to be in- 
dispensable. 

Following the reading of the paper addresses were made 
by Dr. Arthur Little, the Rev. W. T. Currie, of the Central 
African Mission ; H. P. Perkins, of North China, and Dr. 
H. A. Stimson. Dr. Little spoke of the ideal as set forth 
in the paper as one that would not be easy for any one to 
realize : 

If there ever was a time in tne history of the American Board 
when anybody cherished the thought that one who was not likely 
to succeed in the pastorate at home might be sent abroad as a 
missionary, that time lies behind usin the past. It is a very kind 
and a deserved tribute to the thought, spirit and temper of this 
body to-day that turning exactly in the other direction it has 
come to believe and maintain that only the choicest and best of 
our young men and women are fitted for this great and magnifi- 
cent work. I think we may say that this Board has from the 
beginning not only had this high ideal before it, but as a rule it 
has realized it. I doubt if you can find a more splendid body of 
men anywhere in the world than those whose names from the 
very beginning have adorned the missionary roll. There is not a 
pastor in this land, I care not how gifted, from the distinguished 
president of this organization to the very humblest of us, who 
might not well aspire to have his name enrolled on the same roll 
of honor as those who, from the time of Judson and Hall to the 
one who was sent yesterday, have gone forth to carry the message 
of the Savior’s dying love to lost man in other partsof the world. 

Yet while keeping this in mind he said that it was essen- 
tial to remember that the whole grade of the people has 
been raised during three-fourths of a century, so that a 
fuller equipment is necessary now than was possible a 
third or a half century ago. Touching upon the four points 
of the paper, he said that men of faith have been remem- 
bered, that agnosticism never discovered a continent ; that 
the man who raises more questions than he answers is not 
the man to teach and lead others in the way of life. 

Dr. Little then spoke of another element in the equip- 
ment of a missionary quite as important as any of the 
others, and which he summed up in the words “ conse- 
crated personality.” He said: 

I have sometimes wondered whether that wasa gift, an ac- 
quirement which could be secured through study and through 
the efforts which are usually resorted to in the preparation for 
missionary work, or whether it was a native endowment. Cer- 
tainly it is in very great demand. It is that quality which en- 
ables a man to throw himself with all his powers heartily into 
the work. It is that which makes the man behind the sermon 
far more significant than the sermon itself. It is that which 
enables a man to accomplish things by what he is rather than 
by what he does. It is that which enablesa man to extend him- 
self, his heart, his soul, his sympathy, all that there is of him, 
freely and heartily, pouring his soul out almost unto death, in 
order that he may save those with whom he comes in contact. 

I am glad that we have this standard held up before us to-day. 
I have heard a rumor occasionally during the last five years that 
this Board is sending out inferior men. I have met very few of 
the men sent out and cannot therefore say as to the truthfulness 
of that allegation; but Ido not think it istrue. Whatever may 
be true, we are perfectly sure from the tone of this paper that the 
American Board does not purpose to lower its standard, that it 
intends in all the years to come, asin all the years past, to keep 
the standard of scholarship and of spiritual and intellectual and 
all-around training, at the very highest. 


Dr. Little was followed by the Rev. W. T. Currie, of the 
West Central African Mission, who spoke of that as one of 
the “sunshine missions” of the Board. The missionaries 
are cheerful in each other’s society, happy in the confidence 
of a good work already done, hopeful of the future and con- 
fident that success will ultimately crown the labors. After 
speaking of the location of the missions and upon its many 
advantages he dwelt upon the need of two families to go 
cut and open a missionary station, a physician and three 
unmarried lady teachers to carry on the work. It was for 
the latter that he felt the most doubt, for while many 
think it all right to send ladies to China and India and 
other places they think they ought not to goto the Dark 
Continent. He gave a humorous illustration of the need 
of their work and closed as follows : 

In the course of my work I have found quite a number of 
women suffering from illness, and many have come to me for 
medicine ; but we found that they needed quite as much the care 
of a good nurse as they did of a physician. If they are to be 
cared for, Christian women from the homeland must go there 
and help. So,in regard to teaching the women in the schools 
and caring for the little children, we require the presence of lady 
teachers. They only can do that work as it need to be done; and 
I hope that ere these meetings have drawn to a close we will 
feel that there are Christian women to re-enforce the women 
already in the field, and help carry on this work in our schools 
and among these native women—a work that men cannot success- 
fully do. [Applause.] 

The Rev. H. P. Perkins, of the North China Mission, 
gave an interesting address on that field, where the native 
communicants bave doubled everyten years and where 
stil! there is a great, dry, dead, spiritless atmosphere ; the 
Cross has awakened enmity undoubtedly, but it is not that 
so much that is feared as the emnity of political demagogs 
on this side of the water. 





Then, also, itis New China that is facing us. New Chinais a 
fact, not mere theory. If it were not so would the Empire of 
China be studying English, the language of the despised barbari- 
ans? If it were not so foreign studies would not be introduced 
into the curriculums of native schools. Our opportunities are 
immense. Do you wonder that we ask for a theological seminary 
more fully endowed than we have at present? Do you wonder 
that we ask for $50,000 for our Tung-cho educational center in 
these two northern provinces representing fifty million people? 

As to the kind of men who ought to be sent to North China, we 
need strong men physically. Altho we think it is an excellent 
field, yet it requires a strong physical basis. Perseverance is 
needed. Ina country where the people are willing to work for 
thirty or forty years in drilling their salt-water artesian wells we 
need missionaries who have got lots of stick-to-it-iveness. I have 
not very much to say of the intellectual qualifications and of 
theological convictions. I have been thinking all the time that 
over in that corner (pointing to a chart on the wall) is our heresy 
—that black mass; and anything that will make that little white 
spot grow and spread all over that blackness seems to me to be 
orthodoxy of the best kind. [Loud applause.] 

Some of the best missionaries in China would find it difficult to 
be sent out by our American Board. I must not say very much 
on that point, because I found it difficult myself. We want men 
of positive convictions. We do not want men to know everything, 
even theologically. We want men who will face that great fact 
represented on that map, and we want you Christian people to 
think about it, and dream about it, and act upon it, and do every- 
thing to help spread that little white spot over the great black- 
ness of China. [Applause.] 

Mr. Perkins was followed by Dr. H. A. Stimson in a 
strong and stirring address calling to mind the influence 
that dominated in arousing enthusiasm and as manifested 
especially in the life of missionaries. The following extract 
gives an idea of the scope of the address : 

While Dr. Smith was reading I thought of the beloved faces 
that have looked upon us from this platform in the years gone by. 
I thought of the spiritual dignity of Calhoun, of the broad human- 
ity of Schauffier and of Goodell, of the learning and grace of Van 
Dyke, of the intense consecration of Logan and Pease, and of 
the beautiful grace in many another spirit of those who stood here 
but for a time and then went from their missionary fields 
through the gates into the celestial city. They seemed to pass 
before me in a procession almost endless, too long indeed for us to 
attempt to catalog, representing in their own persons some 
supreme essential characteristic of perfected Christian manhood 
in its beauty. I have asked myself again in my thought, as Ihave 
often done before, as we have listened to these men speaking to 
us, “* Weré they men of this kind when they went forth ?” Iremem- 
ber afew years ago while Marvin, of sainted memory, my class- 
mate in the seminary, was speaking to us, I looked up into his 
face and asked myself: “Is it possible that that is the same plain, 
quiet Henry Marvin we used to know on Andover Hill?” So of 
Thomas Smith, of Ceylon, I thought, ‘* Can it be possible that that 
is the same quiet spirit doing this noble work on this field ?” There 
must have been a germ of these possibilities in these men, but 
what has developed that germ? It wasthe call of God, accepted 
and obeyed. We are permitted to recognize, not the germ, but the 
perfected work as the contribution we are making to the cause 
of Christ in the world—not the young man at the beginning, but 
the young man in his beautiful and noble life. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


The session was presided over by Vice President Blatch- 
ford, and the devotional exercises were conducted by Dr. 
C.R. Palmer. Mr. Thomas W. Harrison, delegate to the 
National Council, expressed his pleasure at being present 
at the meeting in a brief address, and was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. W. E. Park, with an address on the Endowment 
of Power. 

The feature of the evening, however, wasthe address by 
Dr. George F. Pentecost. It was a long and stirring ad- 
dress,aud when it was through the feeling of the great 
audience was voiced with the thought with which the ad- 
dress was commenced, that one-half had not been told. Dr. 
Pentecost said that he went to India, something of a hope- 
ful pessimist in respeet to the progress of missions; he had 
come back an enthusiastic optimist. Talking with 
an English Lord, who expressed the doubt whether it 
would be possible to Christianize India, he took the illus- 
tration with which the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
already familiar, of the way in which the English Govern- 
ment had strengthened her hold upon the great Empire. 
Turning then more especially to his theme he said : 

My desire to-night is to tell you a story about the work of God 
in India that will perhaps awaken a new enthusiasm in your souls 
and lead to a new consecration of your livesin respect to that 
land and all other lands. It is true that there are other vast 
heathen nationalities besides India. We have China, with its 
400,000,000, and Africa, with its uncounted millions; but in my 
judgment India is the place where the great missionary problem 
of this world is to be solved. Once India has thoroughly recog- 
nized the paramount power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
gathering in of the rest of the nations is a mere detail. I believe 
that we are in India exactly where Joshua was after he had 
fought against Jericho and taken it and had gotten over his mis- 
take and recovered himself at Ai. I am quite sure that it only re- 
mains for the American Board and other sister missionary socie- 
ties in England and America to move forward with prompt and 
adequate re-enforcements to see the whole land subdued within 
the lifetime of men and women that are in this house—so san- 
guine am I of the results of the magnificent triumph that God is 
waiting to give to his people in that land. 

Referring to the statement that, according to the Census 
three millions of people should be written down in India 
as Christians, he said that, leaving out of account the vast 
number of nominal Roman Catholics and others, perhaps 
it would be better to say that there was a Christian com- 
munity of one million. The first criticism offered with 
regard to this is that they are of the lowercaste. This Dr. 
Pentecost admitted to be true, but it was right in accord 
with the history of the Christian Church; as a matter of 
fact the low-caste people make up nine-tenths of the whole 
population ; and it was no slight illustration of the power 
of God that the Gospel is having its victory largely among 
nine-tenths. Among the Brahmins, however, there is 
more hope than is generally supposed, there being thou- 
sands of them in India to-day who have received Jesus 
Christ into their hearts, tho they have not the courage to 
be baptized. A Hindu Pundit, a magistrate of high posi- 
tion in India, was ready to concede that Christian mis- 
sionaries in the last twenty-five years have modified all 








Hinduism, and according to his own observation it is im- 
possible to find one man who is consistent with another in 
the expounding of Hinduism to-day ; they have been so 
permeated and smitten with Christianity that they do not 
know what they believe, and are only held by the remnants 
of adominant superstition and by their social status. 


If we do not win these men, if we do not turn back the tide of 
infidelity and agnosticism, then the education that we are giving 
them is a sword in their hands which they will use to fight us 
with. At present all the instrumentalities of Western civiliza- 
tion are fighting for Christ, as the stars fought against Sisera. 
If we embrace our opportunity that great land with its teeming 
millions may be laid at the feet of Jesus as Jericho was laid at 
the feet of Joshua, and it will only remain for us in another 
quarter of a centuryto gather out of the great mass of ruins, 
stones made alive to be built together into a new temple of the 
Lord to be dwelt in by his Holy Spirit. [Loud applause.] 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


Dr. Storrs presided. After prayer the committees on the 
Treasurer’s report and the Turkish missions reported, and 
addresses were made by the Rev. W. E. Locke, of Philip- 
popolis, Bulgaria, and by the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. The 
latter urged that pressure be brought to bear upon the 
United States.Government, to secure for American mis- 
sionaries in Turkey the same protection and safety that 
was secured to any citizen of Great Britain everywhere in 
the world. The report on Africa was tollowed by an address 
by the Rev. W. H. Sanders. Dr. M. G. Dana presented the 
following minute, which was referred to the Committee on 
Japan: 

WHEREAS, The Rev. Mr. Noyes was prevented, for reasons that 
at the time seemed good and sufficient to the Prudential Com- 
mittee, from going abroad as a missionary of this Board; and 

WHEREAS, He was ordained by a large representative Council 
of churches held in Berkeley Temple,Boston, and sent forth as an 
independent missionary to Japan supported by that church; and 

WHEREAS, He has been laboring with great earnestness and 
success in that land for some three years, maintaining the happi- 
est and most helpful relations to this Board's representatives, 
and spoken of in the report made by the Kumi-Ai churches of 
Japan in 1892 to this body as having “so thoroughly merged his 
work in that of the American Board’s mission that no separation 
is possible”; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Prudential Committee be requested to take 
measures to have Mr. and Mrs. Noyes received under the care 
and direction of this Board and enrolled with its regular mis- 
sionary force in Japan. 


The report on India and Ceylon was followed by address- 
es from the Rev. R. C. Hastings, of Ceylon, the Rev. T. D. 
Christie, of Marash, Turkey, and the Rev. Dr. J. H. House 
of the Bulgarian missions. Dr. Webb offered prayer, and 
Joseph Cook presented a resolution in regard to Sunday 
closing of the World’s Fair, which was adopted. 

It was agreed to hold the next meeting of the Board at 
Worcester, Mass., commencing with October 10th, 1893. 
The preacher of the annual sermon is to be the Rev. Dr. 
A. T. Lyman, of Brooklyn, with the Rev. T. E. Clapp, of 
Portland, Ore., as alternate. Reports on the Pacific Islands 
and Papal Lands were presented, followed by an address 
by the Rev. Dr. A. W. Clark. 

President Storrs announced the following committee on 
new members of the Corporate Board: The Hon. Franklin 
Fairbanks, Dr. G. P. Fisher, the Hon. J. M. W. Hall, Dr. 
S. H. Virgin, Joseph E. Brown, Dr. James Brand, D. D. C. 
Bell. 

‘Lhe report on Japan was was followed by a report on 
the memorial in regard to Mr. Noyes as follows: 


In view of the complications of this case, and of the fact that 
the Prudential Committee has more than once carefully reviewed 
it, and that the mission has made no request concerning a change 
in the relations of Mr. and Mrs. Noyes to their work, we feel dis- 
posed to recommend that the Prudential Committee have fur- 
ther communication with the mission, and take such action as 
seems best for the interest of the mission. 


The Rev. J. L. Atkinson and the Rev. M. Williams, of 
North China, also gave addresses. The report of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven was presented in majority and minority 
form by President W. G. Ballantine and F, A. Noble: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF ELEVEN. 
MAJORITY REPORT. 


The majority report was read by President W. G. Bal- 
lantine, as follows: 


The committee to which was referred the paper read by Dr. E. 
K. Alden, entitled “The Fellowship of the American Board with 
the Churches ; an Historical Statement,” together with the sev- 
eral memorials from various State Associations of Congregational 
churches requesting the Board to adopt the principle of giving to 
the churches a voice in the election of Corporate Members, re- 
spectfully reports as follows: 

The continual need of bringing the churches into vital rela- 
tions to the Board is not overrated in the thoughtful paper read 
by the Home Secretary. Various excellent suggestions are made 
therein with reference to the fostering of the missionary spirit 
which deserve the favorable consideration of the friends of mis- 
sions. Assuch the paper is to be commended to public attention. 

The practical question, however, which is before the Board, and 
which has been referred to your committee, is that involved in 
the several memorials from the State bodies of churches. The 
one request common to all is that the Board shall become a repre- 
sentative body, not in a general sense merely, but by the partici 
pation of the churches in the choice of Corporate Members of the 
Board. It is known to your committee that such a desire has 
been expressed, generally with great unanimity, by a large por- 
tion of the Congregational denomination. Your committee does 
not feel it necessary to consider in any degree questions of Con- 
gregational polity. Those questions belong exclusively to the 
churches, and may be safely left where they belong. It is fair to 
assume, however, that the memorialists who have acted in the 
matter understand their own constitutional principles, and be- 
lieve that the proposed measure is in harmony with them. 

Your committee appreciates the gravity of the situation. The 
Board,as at present conducted,has made for itself a most honorabl e 
history. But this natural request made by so extensive a portion 
of the State bodies of churches to which the Board looks for its 
missionaries and its spiritual and financial support ought not to 
be disregarded. It is not claimed that the work of the Board has 
not been carried on with remarkable fidelity and success, nor does 
any memorial criticise the action of any of its officials. It is in 
evidence that the missions under the care of the Board are very 
dear to the hearts of American Congregationalists. The request 
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therefore, seems to be made only in the desire to bring the Board 
still nearer to the churches and to bind closer the ties between 


out of harmony with the principle of progress manifested in the 
history of the Bodtd, so well set forth in the paper read by the 
Home Secretary. Nor do any of the requests ask for any action 
which would necessitate a change in the charter of the Board, or 
forany sudden violent alteration in present methods of election. 
The substance of all seems to content itself with nominations to 
be made by the several associations of churches from which nom- 
inations the Board may select persons to fill vacancies as they 
occur. Indeed, the general request limits itself to nominations 
for only three-fourths of these vacancies. That one-fourth should 
be left as hitherto to the uninfluenced action of the Board, would 
indeed seem desirable, inasmuch as the Board would thus have op- 
portunity to place upon its rolls the names of generous givers 
from other denominations who should be gladly welcomed and 
honored, or to select men whom it may desire to call to financial 
or other offices, or to elect persons from territories which at pres- 
ent are not provided for because the contributions from them are 
less than the requisite amount. Nor will any plan proposed in- 
terfere with the temporal appointment now established by the 
by-laws. The object can be insured by giving certain instruc- 
tions to the Committee on the Nomination of New Members. 
The committee feels that it is of great importance that some 
measure should be adopted for the ing year which may meet 
the present desire and yet be regarded as provisional in its method. 
Indeed, it would seem desirable that the details of a permanent 
method should not be formulated without allowing ample time 
for deliberation as to the wisest means for insuring the end in 
view. Accepting, therefore, the principle of representation, your 
committee recommends the passage of the following resolutions, 
in the full hope that the measures proposed will bind the 
churches still closer to the Board of which they will become so de- 
cisively constituent parts, increase thereby the sense of responsi- 
bility, arouse still greater love for the cause of missions, and 
‘materially assist in bringing to the treasury of the Board those 
increased offerings which, according to the reports read at the 
meeting, are imperatively demanded by the immediate ex- 
igencies of mission work. The proposed resolutions are as 
follows: 





ResolWwed,1. That the Committee for the Nomination of New 
Members, appointed at the meeting, be directed to receive from 
the State, Territorial or Independent Organizations of Congrega- 


tional churches, during the coming year, nominations of persons 


to fill vacancies which may occur in the Board, somewhat more 
in number being desirable than the average usually assigned to 
any State or Territory; and from such names, if furnished, to 
select and report at the next annual meeting enough to fill three- 
fourths of the vacancies which may then exist, regard being had 
toadivision between ministers and laymen and the apportion- 
ment of members enenening 60 the by-laws. 

2 directed to consider and report at 
ual meeting such permanent plan for representation 
of the Congregational churches of the United States as shall seem 


A. H. QUINT, 
RALPH EMERSON, 
A. E, DUNNING, 
R. HAZARD, 
G. C. Moses, 
LLEWELLYN PRATT, 
W.G. BALLANTINE. 
MINORITY REPORT. 
Dr. Nobie presented the minority report as follows : 
The undersigned Committee of Eleven to whom was referred 
the paper of Dr. Alden on “The Fellowship of the American 
Board with the Churches,” and also Memorials from various State 
organizations, found itself divided into three classes. These 
three classes no doubt reflect with substantial accuracy the senti- 
ments of the members of the Board and the constituency of the 
Board. 
1. There are those who believe, with warm earnestness, that the 
methods of securing Corporate Members ought to be changed so 
far that the Congregational churches, who now make up the chief 
constituency of the Board, shall have the right through their 
various State organizations, or otherwise, to designate the per- 
sons, or at any rate a fair proportion of them who are to serve in 
this capacity. 
2. There are those who believe with just as much earnestness 
that the present organization and method of the Board promises 
a larger success to the missionary cause than can be hoped for 
through any of the contemplated changes. 
3. There are those who in theory hold strictly to the view of 
this second division, but who wish to work in harmony with their 
brethren, and are therefore ready to make whatever concessions 
they can, in conscience, to keep the peace and insure efficiency. 
In the limited time at the disposal of the committee it has been 
impossible to look into all the plans of the case, and to investigate 
the validity of the grounds on which appeals have been made to 
the Board for instituting certain specified changes, and for trying 
to forecast in an intelligent way the probable consequences of 
these changes on the interest of missions. 
In the admirable historic statement which Dr. Alden has given 
us in the paper referred to our committee the inquiry is sub- 
mitted : 

“Why should not local and State conferences, as well as indi- 
dividual churches, feel at liberty, and exercise the liberty, to 
suggest names to the Nominating Committee of the Board for 
Corporate membership?” This inquiry lies precisely in the line 
of what is asked in the memorial laid before us from the several 
State associations. The only difference lies in the method by 
which their names shall be brought before the committee, and 
the significance of this presentation in its bearing on the question 
of direct or indirect, of actual or implied representation of the 
churches in the corporate membership of the Board. The ques- 
tion does not seem to be one of sufficient magnitude or conse- 
quence to divide brethren who want to stand together and work 
together for our divine Lord. 

The committee, therefore, looking at the subject with as much 
care as circumstances will permit, taking the various views and 
wishes of brethren into consideration, and seeking not to over- 
look the influence any radical change might have on large donors 
who are satisfied with the present methods of the Board, beg 
leave to recommend the following action : 

Resol That the Committee for the Nomination of New Mem- 
bere, appo ted at this meeting, be directed to receive from the 

tate, Territorial, or independent organizations of Congregation- 
al churches, du: the coming year, nominations of persons to 
fill vacancies which may occur in the Board to the number of 


twice the average usually assigned to any State or Territory; 
and from such names, if furnished, to select and report at the 


next arnual meeting enough to fill at least one-half of the vacan- 
bos which may then e be to a division between 


rega 

rs and laymen, and the apportionment of members ac- 

cording to the by-laws. weit 
d, That inasmuch as the action recommended by 
committee isin the nature of the case provisional ; and it 
cannot be foretold what will be the practical operation of the 
plan pro . the committee be continued and instructed to re- 
next annual meeting such permanent scheme as shall 
hove ie practicable and promotive of the great intents we all 


eart,, 
. F. A. NOBLE, Chairman, 
Gro. H. West, 














DISCUSSION OF ITS REPORT. 

The President: Will Dr. Noble please point out the precise 
points of difference between the reports? 

Dr. Noble: I suppose, that in course of any discussion which 
may be had on these papers it will be seen that there is this differ- 
ence between the two. One paper recognizes the necessity, as it is 
called, of securing representation from the churches. Those who 
signed this paper felt that, as the question was a large one, we had 
better leave any committal of ourselves on that matter until we 
should have had time thoroughly to investigate and look at all 
phases ofthe case. You will see that this paper is in the nature of 
a compromise. Those who do not believe that any substantial 
change on the whole will be for the better concede the privilege 
or the right, as it is stated here, of the representatives of the 
churches to make nominations, and toan extent a little more than 
the number of vacancies—in this paper the number is made twice 
the average vacancies of the State or Territory. Then, on the 
other hand,on the ground that these State organizations have 
called for the designation from their nominations of three-fourths 
of the number, it seemed on the whole wiser not to go the whole 
length of that at once, but to give men who are careful or suspi- 
cious of any change in the form of election a demonstration of the 
fact that we did not mean to make a radical change all at once. 


At the request of the President the resolutions were read 
again, and Dr. Noble moved the substitution of the resolu- 
tions of the minority report for those of the majority. 
Dr. Quint: There is onething for congratulation on this mat- 
ter, Mr. President, and that is that this committee is unanimous 
in recognizing the desires of the Congregational churches for 
representation in the corporate membership of the Board. I am 
extremely glad that we have so far united that the question is 
not one which we need to discuss so far as these reports are con- 
cerned. We acknowledge the fact all around that the desires of 
the churches, as presented by the State bodies quite fully, ought 
to be met in a kind and candid spirit, in recognition of the fact 
that the churches are the constituents of this Board. This Board 
has always been sensitive to carry out the wishes of the churches, 
and I doubt not it will continue in that same course. And I have 
no doubt that the Board, which has been an agent of the churches 
continually, will be willing to gratify the desires embodied in 
these two reports. Now these two reports differ slightly, and 
yet witha decided separation. One of the things that I could 
not accede to in the second set of resolutions was the substitution 
of the one-half limit for the three-quarters. It is very well known 
that the three-quarters was suggested by several State bodies. 
In Massachusetts the three-quarters limit was a compromise, 
and I urged it when many of the brethren wanted to put in the 
whole. It has been soin other States, and it seems to me to be a 
little too much like dickering to cut off the quarter—something 
uaworthy of the dignity of the Board if it concedes the principle 
in question. Thethree-quarters representation has been asked 
for by the churches, and asked as a compromise. The second res- 
olution proposed by the brethren is one to which I have decided 
objections in the fact that it omits one essential clause which is 
contained in the other resolutions. 
The resolution offered by the committee contemplates a plan, 
which needs to be well digested, of course, for the representation 
of the Congregational churches. That is the point which we 
need to forecast, thoI do not doubt that many of our brethren do 
not wish to forecast it. But I suggest, Mr. President, that if that 
is left out. it leaves the whole thing uncertain—simply a scheme 
for a future something, nobody knows what. On that point we 
differed in the committee, and I would gladly have assented to 
that second resolution if that phrase had been there. Ido want 
the Board, if it can properly do so, to intimate that the plan to be 
submitted next year—not pledging this Board to adopt it, by any 
means—shall be a plan for the representation of the Congrega- 
tional churches. I want that point recognized. I know that I can 
debate this matter much more readily in another quarter, and 
maintain the hold of the Board better, if there is some intimation 
that the Board looks to a report that shall lay before us next year 
some plan of representation. I think we could argue it before 
many of our churches and associations better with that phrase 
retained. I will suggest another compromise, and that is that if 
Dr. Noble will put in three-quarters instead of one-half in his 
resolution and then in the other put the phrase, “a scheme for 
the representation of the Congregational churches in the mem- 
bership of the Board,” I would be very glad to accept that. 
The President: The two branches of the committee seem to 
have come so near together that it isa great pity they cannot 
combine absolutely. 
Dr. Noble: We could have done it just as well as not if you had 
been there to handle Dr. Quint. (Laughter.] 
The President: As to handling Dr. Quint—that reminds me of 
an Irishman who was running away from the battlefield. His 
captain met him and said: “Why, Pat, you are a coward.” 
** Well,” said Pat, “I would rather be a coward for ten minutes 
than a corpse all the rest of my life.” [Laughter.] Is it not pos- 
sible, brethren, that this matter may be referred back to the 
committee to be acted upon later in the day? 
Dr. Holcomb: I move that the matter be recommitted to the 
committee with instructions that they harmonize. [Laughter 
and applause.] 


Dr. Storrs put the motion, and it was carried with much 
enthusiasm. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Communion services were held at 2 o’clock. After the 
services the Committee of Eleven reported unanimous 
agreement, and recommended the adoption of the first res- 
olution of the majority report and the second resolution of 
the minority report. Mr. H. D. Hyde moved to amend the 
motion to adopt the report by requesting the committee to 
print its report, and send a copy to every Corporate Mem- 
per on or befure September Ist, 1893. The motion as 
amended was unanimously adopted. The Recording Sec- 
retary was also instructed to mail every Corporate Member 
a copy of the charter and by-laws of the Board, with a list 
of the Corporate Members and their residences. The follow- 
ing were elected Corporate Members to fill vacancies : 


Maine—William W. Brown, Esq., Portland; George H. Eaton, 
Calais. 
Massachusetts—Henry M. Moore, Esq., Somerville; William F. 
Day, Esq., Boston; the Rev. J. E. Tuttle, Jamaica Plain. 
Connecticut—The Hon. Charles E. Mitchell, New Britain; Wa- 
terman R. Burnham, Esq., Norwich; Justin E. Twitchell, D.D., 
New Haven. 
Michigan—The Rev. W. H. Davis, Detroit; George Parsons, 
Esq., Watervliet. 
linois—The Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, Chicago. 
Missouri—Augustus W. Benedict, Esq., St. Louis. 
South Dakota—E. P..Wilcox, Esq., Yankton. 
Wisconsin—E. D. Smith, Esq., Menasha. 
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The Rev. Dr. Noble presented the report of the Home De- 
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REPORT ON HOME DEPARTMENT. 
The report of the committee was read by Dr. Noble as 








follows : 


The story of the operations of the Board for the past year reads 


like an epic. There are in it the march and majesty of heroic 


numbers. It is a fit and natural sequel to the spirit of the Pitts- 
field meeting. In that grand gathering something of the old hay- 
stack temper of enthusiasm and consecration reappeared ; and 
the auguries of a splendid success were in the pulses of the air. 
Few notes of discord were struck, and few tokens of dissent were 
manifested ; but faith in God and the future and a determination 
to move forward in aggressive endeavor, marked the occasion. 
The outcome has been one to awaken devout gratitude to God, 
and to inspire in us all a deeper confidence that he owns and 
blesses in signal ways the efforts his people are making through 
this Board to carry light and a knowledge of the saving grace of 
Jesus Christ to all the tribes and kindreds of the earth. 

It isa matter for thanksgiving that so many new missionaries 
have entered upon the service of our Lord in foreign fields during 
the past twelve months. Men and women of high qualifications 
and full of the Holy Ghost are the key to the situation. As these. 
are forthcoming the redemption of the world will advance; and 
the dark places will shine resplendent with beams of the face of 
the Son of God, and Africa will emerge from its barbarism, and 
Japan and China and India will one by one and in due time take 
their places in the ranks of the Christian nations. 

Our District Secretaries, the Rev. Dr. C. H. Daniels and the 
Rev. Dr. A. N. hitchcock and the Rev. Dr. C. C. Cregan, deserve 
warm commendation for the very efficient and successful way in 
which they have worked their several fields. It is, perhaps, a 
questionable kind of encouragement to pay to men who have 
evidently done just as well as they could, that we expect them to 
do still better in the time to come. Yet with their increasing 
hold on the trust and life of the churches they visit, and with 
their constantly enlarging experience in reaching and influenc- 
ing the people, is it not reasonable to anticipate a steady gain in 
the results of their labors? Might not the efficiency of these 
district secretaries be very much hightened, too, were the pas- 
tors to extend to them warm greetings, and to hold frequent con- 
ferences with them, and to do their best to build them up in the 
good opinion of their parishioners ? 

The tables of statistics prepared and presented in the Annual 
Report now under consideration are not alone interesting, but 
they are exceedingly instructive and valuable. We commend 
these tables to the careful study of our pastors and church mem- 
bers. Many of our churches in the cities and on the frontier are 
weak and struggling. Were they to attempt to make regular 
contributions to the cause of foreign missions it would not be 
much they could give. But it is hardly conceivable that a church 
can be a church at all, and not be able to give enough to take it 
out of the column of non-contributing churches. It is not to the 
credit of our sense of the value of the salvation which has been 
secured for us by the death of Jesus on the cross, that there are 
still 1,500 churches on the rolls of our Congregational body giving 
absolutely nothing for the rescue of pagan peoples from the im- 
purity and guilt and bondage of sin. It will be along step for- 
ward, and one which we ought to be in a hurry to take, when 
there shall be no disciple in our fellowship, and no smallest com- 
pany of believers, who have not some offering to lay on the altar 
for the world’s conversion. 

The question of special pertinency and pressing importance is, 
What of the coming year? The Prudential Committee through 
the Home Secretary has not laid too much emphasis on its state- 
ment of the case. Our very success has become to us an embar- 
rassment. Had our churches and our individual donors done less 
last year it would have been easier to reach the standard set up 
by them. But an advance of a $100,000 over the preceding year, 
with no movement in sight which contemplates large special 
gifts, may well bring us to our knees for wisdom to meet the 
emergency. 

How then shall we front the situation? Shall we yield to the 
spirit of faint-heartedness? Shall we fold our hands and say the 
thing cannot be done? God forbid. For in God’s might the 
thing can be done. Faith, courage, consecration, system, work— 
all illuminated and quickened by the energy of prayer—will sure- 
ly turn the currents of gold and silver nto the treasury of the 
Lord, and we shall marvel at the close of the present fiscal year, 
as we marveled at the close of the last fiscal year, at the wonderful 
way in which men have been constrained to give of their means 
for the speedy setting up of the kingdom for whose coming we 
plead. Indeed, there must be no relaxing of enthusiasm, and no 
abating of heart and hope, until the million a year for foreign 
missions has been realized, and the splendid dream has become 
astill more splendid fact. 

But still again, how front the present situation? On the basis 
of what expectation and by what method may we hope to leap 
the chasm of the $150,000 which the Prudential Committee tells 
us yawns before us, and which we must somehow cross in order 
to reach the high standard of last year? We venture to make 
three suggestions looking toward securing the extra amount 
which seems to be required. 

1. Ask the Sunday-schools connected with our Congregational 
churches to increase their offerings over last year to the extent of 
$25,000. One hundred schools pledging $100 extra would yield us 
$10,000. One hundred schools pledging {50 extra would yield us 
$5,000. Four hundred schools pledging $25 extra would yield us 
$40,000. Here we have our total of $25,000. Is it not possible to 
form plans and to set agencies in motion which willcertainly and 
even easily accomplish this end ? 

2. Ask the Societies of Christian Endeavor connected with our 
Congregational churches to increase their offerings over last year 
to the extent of $25,000. One of the most potent factors in the 
churches of our order to-day, and one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times, greets us in these Societies of Christian Endeavor. 
Into no form of work do they enter with more enthusiasm than 
sendingthe Gospel to foreign lands. Nothing would suit these 
young people better than to be led to buckle down to some task 
which would tax their energies to the utmost, and at the same 
give them the joyous feeling of being in fellowship with Christ 
and with all who love and serve Christ in bringing the entire 
race into subjection to the truth. An organization which can 
send thirty thousand and more of its members from all parts of 
the land to New York City tosit inconvention day after day and 
night after night in the heat of midsummer at their own expense 
for railroad tickets and hotel fare, may be counted upon to re- 
spond with alacrity to any reasepable appeal presented to its 
constituency, and to make sacrifices, and large sacrifices, if nec- 
essary, to meet an emergency. Last year we turned to the men 
of wealth to aid in increasing our contributions. This year let us 
turn to the young, and make our campaign one of instruction and 
development as well as of appeal. These societies can be classi- 

fied after a plan similar to the one suggested for the Sunday- 
schools, and amounts apportioned sufficient to yield the $25,000 
extra. 

8. Ask the churches of our Congregational body and such other 
churches as may elect to do their foreign missionary work 
through this Board, to increase their subscriptions and contribu- 





partment, approved by the entire Committee as follows: 


tions by a round $100,000, God helps brave men, God Per 
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fulmen. Not yet have we sufficiently learned the sublime lesson 
that God loves to open Red Seas to men when men are ready to 
walk through them. Last year a couple of large-minded and 
large-hearted constituents of the Board conceived the idea of 
raising an extra $100,000 from the business men. They themselves 
gave munificent sums to thisend. Only little more than half the 
amount aimed at was secured inthis way. But God honored this 
effort by opening unexpected channels of beneficence, and the 
$100,000 and more was forthcoming. If we plan large things, if 
we go forward in the expectation of large things, God will not 
fail us. Maybe some of the very men who gave extra amounts 
last year to help swell the total of the receipts of the Board | 
found so much joy in it, and so much blessing for their souls, that 
without any plans or concert they will do the same this year. 
New friends will be raised up. The churches can be made to see 
that as yet they are only “ playing with missions.” When they 
once see this how small would seem the task of giving the extra 
$100,000 here urged upon him. 

In the carrying out of these suggestions there will need to be 
hearty co-operation between the pastors and the officers of the 
Board, but there will need to be especially hearty co-operation be- 
tween the pastors and the leading members of their churches. 
With faith and enthusiasm all along the line the record for this 
year will outshine the record for any previous yearin the history 
of the American Board. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

F. A. NoBLE, Chairman. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The Rev. J. W. Cooper then presented a supplementary 
report on behalf of three members of the committee, as 
follows : 


The great and overwhelming appeal of the Home Department 
is for more money and for more men. 

It is to be definitely understood by our churches that unless the 
Prudential Committee can, ‘‘ before they make their regular an- 
nual appropriations a few weeks hence, receive reliable assur- 
ance, in some form, of not less than $150,000 additional to what 
may be reasonably expected from regular donations and lega- 
cies,” they ‘* will be obliged to reduce by that amount the work 


upon the missionary field”; “‘and what this means,” says the 
report of the Home Department, ‘“‘ we dare not allow ourselves to 
picture.” 


Your committee therefore respectfully but urgently ask that 
the several recommendations herewith offered be takeninto im- 
mediate consideration by the whole constituency of the Board, be 
carefully and prayerfully reviewed in detail, and that pledges of 
interest and support be sent at once from all over the field to the 
Prudential Committee. 

It is also to be understood by our churches that there are fewer 
missionaries at work to-day in foreign lands under the direction 
of this Board than there were twelve months ago. ‘ This work 
calls aloud not only for the contributions of the churches but 
their sons and daughters; and the requirements and responsibili- 
ties of the work demand the choicest and the best. 

In view of these great facts it is of the largest practical impor- 
tance, at this juncture, that every possible misunderstanding 
concerning the basis on which missionaries are appointed by the 
Board should be removed from the minds of the churches and of 
the young men and women contemplating missionary service; 
and we therefore recommend the adoption of the following reso- 
lutions: 

,. That young men and young women, of approved 

Christian character, possessing the needed physical and mental 
ualifications, who accept heartily the creeds of their respective 
churches, and the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel as set 


forth in the “ Burial Hill Declaration of Faith,” and in the creed 
of the Co: tional Commission of 1883, should be accepted by 
Gos Prudenti 


Committee as suitable candidates for missionary 
service. 

Resolved, That the missionaries of this Board, while holding 
these fundamental truths “shall have the same right of private 
judgment in the interpretation of God’s Word, and the same free- 
dom of thought and speech, as are enjoyed by their ministeaial 


brethren in this country,” whether in the pastorate or in the em- 
ploy of other benevolent societies of the denomination. 


A. H. BRADFORD. 
F. 8. Frror. 
J. W. COOPER. 


It was moved that the report be accepted and the reso- 
lutions adopted. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hyde: As a member of that committee, not agreeing to 
this supplementary report, I desire to state a few reasons why 
three of the committee, including Dr. Noble, Mr. Fairbanks and 
myself could not agree toit. The question that is raised by this 
supplemental report concerns the qualifications of missionaries: 
and the first is that they are to be of approved Christian charac- 
ter. Who is to approvethem? Somebody has got to pass upon 
that question. The second point is that they may make a decla- 
ration of faith which is specified in the report and that they must 
possess good physical health. 

Now I have had a good deal of experience in helping to seleet 
men for civil places, and there are a great many men who we 
would all agree, if we were appointing them for a place in any 
corporation, might possess every one of these qualifications, and 
yet there is not a man here who would vote for them. Why? Be- 
cause on account of certain peculiarities which would prevent 
their appointment. One of the best Christian men that I ever 
knew was a man who had sucha moral antipathy to the colored 
man that under nocircumstances would he ever give adollar that 
should go to the colored man; and if he were on any committee 
of this Board and any question arose as to whether the colored 
man should receive an appointment, under no circumstances 
would heconsent toit. Now, if that man had applied to the Pru- 
dential Committee to be sent as a missionary to Africa, he might 
have subscribed to all of the creeds he ever heard of, we would 
not vote to send him because there would be an incongruity in 
that thing. I putthat simply as an illustration. Three of us on 
a committee did not believe that it was expected of us that we 
should introduce the doctrinal question here under this report. 
It is not a new question. Long since it wasreferred to a special 
committee of nine, and that committee made thelr report at a 
previous meeting, and their report was adopted. I supposed that 
after all the discussion which belongs to that question we did 
not need to regard it as a part of the province of this committee 
who were assigned to make a repert on the report of the Home 
Secretary to introduce this question. For one, I believe that the 
questions which have been heretofore settled by the Board are not 
questions which in this form were expected to be presented be- 
fore the Board, or that it was expected as a part of the report of 
the committee. 

Dr. Bradford: I desire to saya word in behalf of the report 
which is presented as a supplement to the unanimous report. In 
the first place; it seemsto me that Mr. Hyde, who has just spoken, 
has misunderstood the attitude of those who made the report in 
the thought that where we refer to approved Christian character 
and physical condition we are simply recognizing that there are 
certain things which are to be taken for granted. I noticed as 
the report was read that the word “spiritual” was not there, I 














wish that it had been, because I think that is of the greatest im- 
portance; but that word is not there, and after all it would be an 
insult to the Committee to suppose that a man without approved 
spiritual character would be accepted at all. Those things, it 
seems to me, belong to a totally different class of subjects. Now, 
I want to be very definite, and I will say that this is not intro- 
duced to make any division or to bring up old questions or to 
probe old sores or anything of the kind. In order to explain 
exactly the spirit of it I may be pardoned for a personal refer- 
ence. There appeared over my name early this week in a New 
York paper an interview which one of the most distinguished 
members of the Board called me to account for in a most kindly 
and Christian way. I have never been taken to task for anything 
in a more courteous way; it did me good. But the opinion which 
was criticised was something which he acknowledged was the 
result of a misunderstanding which I could not, by any possi- 
bility, have known to have been a misunderstanding unless I 
possessed the gift of omniscience. Now that is just the difficulty. 
Our churches do not understand many things which they ought 
to understand and which it ought to be perfectly possible for 
them to understand. Because of a misunderstanding, I believe 
and I know many others believe, that the one hundred thousand 
dollars so magnificently planned by Dr. Noble was not raised— 
only about half of it was raised. I wrote to Dr. Noble at the time 
my opinion in regard to what was hindering it. It was a misun- 
derstanding. Now the members whose names are subscribed to 
this report desire to emphasize two or three things. Those who 
are giving money are mostly practical men. They want to have 
a clear understanding of certain facts. Further, we may as well 
recognize one fact, and that is that the right way to begin in all 
this work is not, after all, to appeal for money, but just to appeal 
for men, and by lifting high the honor and glory of the 
missionary service. [|Applause.] We must also face another 
fact, that in most of the colleges from which our young men 
have come in the past, the young men who are ready to honor our 
missionary service and who ought to do it, are saying over and 
over again: “There are shackles put upon our minds which are 
not put upon men in any other department of thinking.” I donot 
believe that it is the intention of the Prudential Committee to do 
that. I do not believe that it is the intention or the wish of the Board 
todothat; but the young men think it isso,and a misunderstanding 
can never be fought ; it must simply be removed in a proper way. 
Therefore, we ask you to emphasize two or three things. Wedo 
not believe that we are introducing anything revolutionary, any- 
thing which has not been perfectly well understood in the past. 
We say that any man of approved spiritual, physical and mental 
character, any man who accepts, first, the creed of the Church of 
which he isa member, and secondly, the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity as they are stated in the Burial Hill Confession, and 
thirdly, the creed which was formulated by the National Council 
Commission—any man whocan say that he accepts those, answers 
all that ought to be asked him as a candidate for missionary serv- 
ice, and there is nothing more todo. [Applause.] I want to ask 
this question : Brethren, do you want anything more? If you do 
not want anything more, let the word go out far and wide and it 
will not be misunderstood, as it is misunderstood to-day. We do 
not come here to open anyold sores. We rejoice in the spirit of 
harmony and brotherly love and fellowship which has charac- 
terized this gathering. We do not think this is fair to the 
Home Department, after having appointed a committee for busi- 
ness, that the committee should simply unite in splendid com- 
mendation however much that commendation is deserved. The 
appointment of the committee means that it has something to-do, 
Any one can give commendation. We have given you that which 
we believe. Now you and I know that there is agreat volunteer 
movement in behalf of foreign missions among the young men of 
this country. A larger number are desirous of entering the for- 
eign missionary service than ever before in all its history. They 
are in all our colleges. Theyare splendid men, men of the very 
class that Dr. Pentecost pleaded for last night when he asked for 
men whoshould go to meet the thinking men of India. You must 
have such men. But such men will not go if you ask from them 
something different from what you ask of men in the service at 
home. 

Rev. Joseph Cook: It is my fortune, fathers and bretbren, to 
be a theological student, and also one of that very small band of 
cosmopolitan evangelists, one of whom last night gave us an out- 
look over the exigencies of the modern mission field. If Iam not 
greatly mistaken the motion now before the house makes a side 
attack upon the doctrinal basis of the American Board. So at 
least it is understood by experts with whom I have consulted. I 
have a very good memory. One of my dreams is that I may 
some time again go around the world as an evangelist, and I a: 
intensely interested in the question whether this Board is to au- 
thorize the missionaries to go to the ends of the earth who do not 
teach the necessity of immediate repentance. I do most solemnly 
believe that it is not safe for any man to die in his sins. Iam 
convinced that the Board has decided this great question, and de- 
cided it right. I speak now because I have not spoken before in 
this meeting and because it is not my custom to interfere with 
anything that can even look like the audacity of advice as to 
business methods; but I am aroused when any one says that men 
may go out and teach that men may be saved even if they do not 
repent in this life. Would Dr. Pentecost like to have that doc- 
trine taught on the field to which he has consecrated his efforts? 
Do the most serious missionaries around the globe feel that they 
can have that doctrine taught on their fields? But let us be ag- 
nostic, some people say. Are the biblical writers agnostic? I 
will not reopen matters already decided by vote of the Board; 
but I rise simply to say that a man may sign the creed of many a 
Church, he may sign the Burial Hill Confession, he may sign 
the Commission Creed and still believe in that doctrine that this 
Board has pronounced divisive and perversive. We are told that 
that doctrine is not inside the creeds. It is not in the Commis- 
sion Creed so-called—a document which an Andover professor 
has wisely called the Omission Creed. The great debate which 
has occurred since that creed was put before the public has em- 
phasized the omissions in it, and now we think it necessary to 
speak of that creed cautiously. We take it as far as it goes, so 
the Board voted at Minneapolis, but it does not go to the end 
of ordinary evangelical belief. So I hope I am not uncour- 
teous when I express the fear that this movement introduced so 
suddenly and unexpectedly here, is a side attack upon the doc- 
trinal basis of the Board. There are profound convictions among 
some of us that the doctrinal basis of the Board has been rightly 
settled. Allow me to use a document which I had not thought 
of referring to. We are told on all sides, especially in the Sunday 
newspapers, with whom I am exceedingly popular [laughter], 
and in certain circles more or less careless, I must say, in their 
theological discriminations, that this doctrine which the Board 
has thus far championed—namely, the decisiveness of the present 
life concerning the future life—is outside the creeds, that it is 
not in any of the working creeds. Here is the revised creed of 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, published in the final form 
adopted by the Synod. I turn to the article on the last judgment, 
and I read: “* We believe that God will judge the world in right- 
eousness by Jesus Christ, before whom all men must appear, who 
shall separate the righteous from the wicked, and make manifest 
the secrets of the heart, and render to every man according to the 
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deeds which he has done in the body, whether good or evil, when 
the wicked shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous unto eternal life.” The doctrine of the decisiveness of 
the present life is not outside of that creed. I think Congrega- 
tionalists ought to be as orthodox as Presbyterians. [Applause.] 
We have lately had on this continent a gathering of Presbyteri- 
ans of all names, who came together at Toronto; and I have no 
doubt that many of our brethren from the other side of the sea 
were tenderly moved by the memory of what the American 
Board has done, and by the hope of what it may do in the future. 
Prof. Henry B. Smith, whose life by Professor Stearns is a classic 
in biography, used to say that there should be no chasm between 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians. There should be in doc- 
trinal matters no reason why a man from one side cannot go to 
the other side. These are the “shackles” that Presbyterians 
wear. Now, ifthere are any here from our theological semina- 
ries who believe that it is the purpose of this Board to put 
shackles on them, let them remember precisely the same doc- 
trinal discriminations which have been made by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of this Board are made in the Presbyterian Church. 
The American Board does not wish to break ranks with the great 
evangelical denominations. I love freedom, but more than any- 
thing else I love biblical truth, and I do solemnly believe that the 
Bible teaches that it is unsafe for any man to die in his sins. 

Dr. Goodwin: Itis very plain that we have reached the point 
as to whether the doctrine of probation after death is to be ac- 
cepted as a qualification upon which missionaries may be sent 
out. I hope this Board will stand by its memorable decisions. I 
trust this Board understands what that resolution means. It is 
seeking to commit us to the doctrine upon which the Board has 
again and again set its adverse decision. 

Dr. Cooper: The creed of my Church asserts very definitely— 
as definitely as the creed which Mr. Cook has just now read to 
us—that the probation of all men is here in this life. It is so with 
many other Churches. What we want to do here is not to start a 
new question or take a side issue or reopen old discussions; it is, 
if possible, to make some plain declaration for the purpose of 
meeting the demands that we think we see about us at the pres- 
ent time. 

Dr. Noble: I do not rise for the purpose of entering upon any 
debate. Those who know me will understand from my voice that 


-ITam weary. These days have been exceedingly trying tome. I 


anticipated that when the Board should come to Chicago I would 
have two or three days of rest and spiritual refreshment; but I 
am waiting for that time to come. I rise simply.to say that the 
question which is covered by these resolutions now introduced 
was discussed and passed upon by the Board at Des Moines. The 
same question was up again at Springfield, and was passed upon 
again there. The same question came up in the resolutions of- 
fered by the Committee of Nine two years ago at Minneapolis. 
The resolutions brought in by that committee were not altogether 
satisfactory to some of the members of the Board, and amend- 
ments were made. Those amendments were accepted, and the 
resolutions as amended were unanimously passed. It was found 
afterward by some of the brethren that they regretted the action 
that had been taken, and the position has been taken and the 
purpose announced to have the American Board repeal certain 
clauses of the instructions given to the Prudential Committee at 
Minneapolis. I think Mr. Cook is right in his intimation that 
this is a side method of securing the repeal of the action taken at 
Minneapolis, and I trust that in the interest of peace and of pros- 
perity, in the interest of truth, in the interest of everything that 
we cherish as men who love the Lord Jesus Christ and want to 
see his kingdom of truth and righteousness established in all the 
earth, we shall vote down these resolutions. 

Dr. D. O. Mears: I do not rise to question anybody’s motive, or 
expressany thought that this is an attempt ata sideissue. I be- 
lieve these brethren who have presented this report are honest in 
what they have done. But the question is as to acceptable can- 
didates. Park Street Church has had a good many candidates. 
What is meant by an acceptable candidate? Does it mean that 
the eandidate presenting himself shall thereby be accepted by 
the Prudential Committee, or if not accepted by the Committee 
shall be accepted by acouncil? If he isto be accepted by a council 
is there any question of adaptation tocomein? From 50 to 100 
candidates come before Park Street Church. Park Street Church 
has the right to decide for itself whether any candidate out of 
the whole number is the right candidate for them, other things 
being equal; and the candidates upon whom it turns its back are 
not thereby under condemnation. Shall these acceptable can- 
didates coming before the Prudential Committee be presumed 
by these words—and the explanation can be given—to be pushed 
in through the Prudential Committee without at least a little 
questioning? Shall we reverse every installation service of ex- 
amination in our churches? Shall we say that what we demand 
of our pastors before they are installed shall not be demanded of 
our missionaries? This is what this resolution says. 

Now, then, take the question of a council. A council, we will 
suppose, puts a man into the missionary field who is not adapted 
for the work. Who shall get that man out of the missionary 
field? Park Street Church may get a man whom it afterward 
says ought to be dismissed; Park Street Church has the right to 
call a council and give dismission papers. Is it true that this 
proposition has come before the American Board that a council 
may put a man into the missionary field whether he is fit or not? 
How shall that man get back before the churches? Shall the 
foreign field send him back for a council to be called here? Mr. 
President, it seems to me that this is perfectly impracticable, and 
perfectly un-Congregational. I raise no doctrinal question what- 
ever; but unless those resolutions are written in a far more con- 
cise and Congregational and ecclesiastical way, they are un- 
worthy of our adoption as a body of men who love the Congrega- 
gational churches and will-make no exception of a missionary 
apart from a ministerin one of our home missionary churches or 
our independent churches. [Applause.] 

Mr. Beach: May Iaskif the last speaker would be willing to 
suggest amendments to these resolutions meeting the difficulties 
which I know in all candor and love he has pointed out, so that 
by the combination of the thought and heart of this body we may 
come to something better ? 

Dr. Mears: I am not questioning whether I will accept these 
resolutions with provisos that I know nothing of. The question 
is plain before us: Shall we take that paper? If anybody has a 
recommendation or a minute to give, let it be given; or let us 
take the paper according to the actual letter and punctuation 
and so decide it. 

Mr. Beach: It is usual when a suggestion, offered in a delibera- 
tive body, is not accepted in certain details, for some one to 
modify or amend it. I only wish to say this: that the idea that 
a resolution like this is an attempt to side track us or bring us 
into the old question, is fallacious. That question has been set- 
tled. Thisis simply a conscientious attempt to find some simple 
basis on which we can stand. I would much rather not speak on 
this matter ; but I should not feel that I was doing my duty to the 
younger ministry and the great body of Honorary Members 
of the Board who like to speak on this subject if I did notraise 
this question. Is this Board willing to go on record saying that 
those three creeds are not satisfactory as doctrinal tests, and sec- 
ondly, is it willing o go on record once more by the statements 
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that the foreign missionary should not have the same liberty that 
the home missionary does? Mr. Perkins, son of dear old conserva- 
tive Dr. Perkins, of Ware, said some things yesterday that seem- 
ed to imply that our missionaries wished to have the same liberty 
asthose at home. Are we willing to put ourselves on record, say. 
ing that we are not willing our foreign missionaries should have 
the same liberty as our missionaries at home? 

Mr. Thurston: This series of resolutions puts many of usin an 
exceedingly unpleasant dilemma. We do not wish to go upon 
record, as has been intimated, that these creeds are not sufficient. 
But it seems to many of us that these resolutions do conflict with 
theaction of the Board in reference to a specific doctrine. I pre- 
sume it would be said by those who have presented these resolu- 
tions that they do not mean they shall so conflict. Now will they 
declare that, adding perhaps a sentence accepting the action of 
the Board as to its doctrinal basis affirmed at its recent meetings? 
If they will add that,then we may be ready to pass the resolu- 
tions; but I cannot vote forthem as they are now stated, tho 
they put me in such an unenviable position. E 

Dr. Pentecost: In common with all the members of this Board 
and in common with all the members of our Congregational 
churches, I have been profoundly and tenderly and conscientiously 
interested in the debate about the great question which has agi- 
tated this Board more or less for the past six or seven years. [have 
had the exceeding privilege of spending two years recently upon 
what I believe to be the most important of our missionary fields. 
I have studied the missionary question there, especially from the 
point of view of its theological aspect. I suppose that it would be 
fencing in any friendly debate here to say that the ultimate effect 
of the passage of these resolutions would be to reopen the whole 
question that we all had hoped was settled for all time to come. 
[Applause.] I believe that Dr. Bradford and Dr. Cooper are per- 
fectly sincere when they say that that was not the intention. Ido 
not believe that any disclaimer from either or all of the gentlemen 
who have formulated these resolutions would succeed in convinc- 
ing the minds of our churches that the intent of these resolutions 
was not to reopen a question which has already been settled. The 
point that is in my mind just now is this: In respect to the ques- 
tion, Isit fair to put a condition upon the mind of a young man or 
upon his freedom of thought or speech on the foreign mission field 
that we do not put upon him onthe home field? I wish to say that 
it is absolutely irrelevant tocompare the home field with the for- 
eign field. We may have men in our churches who hold the great 
fundamental doctrines of our common Christianity as expressed 
in these creeds who yet holdto certain theoretical doctrines that 
are not embodied in our creeds. But we are able at home to take 
care of these questions, and the consensus of the churches deter- 
mines upon the whole what isthe creed of a Church, however er- 
ratic or out of the line of the common faith any individual man 
may be who holds at the same time the great doctrines of grace. 
On the mission field there is no such great body of Christian 
churches to take care of him. I am perfectly satisfied of this fact, 
that to introduce on the mission field any doctrinal statement or 
any doctrinal hypothesis that would be contrary to the last arti- 
cle of the revised creed of the Scotch Presbyterian Church which 

Mr. Cook read, would be finally fatal toour missionary effort. The 
educated men in India who are presently to dominate that great 
empire with their thought, are as keenly alive to these theological 
controversies on this side of the world as we are. I have had 
Brahmins ask me in India, What is the state of the Briggs case? 
{Laughter.] I have bad Hindu pundits ask me about the attitudes 
of the various great denominations who have missionaries in India 
upon this very question as to the final estate of men who do not 
believe in Jesus Christ. 

Now, if we are going to India with the possibility of open- 
ing these questions of eschatology, even upon a hypothetical 
basis, we are going to open the question that will be fatal to the 
whole evangelistic work of our missionaries. [Applause.] I 
believe absolutely in freedom of speech. I claim it for myself; I 
claim it within the limit of that large letter which says, ‘‘ The 
truth shall make you free.” I do believe that it is right and 
proper that both the Church, the Bible and God, should put a 
bridle on the mouth of a man who is disposed to go outside of the 
letter of revelation which God has made to us. [Applause.] Any 
man who claims that liberty is claiming a freedom which does 
not make for peace. Therefore it seems to me that the question 
asit has beeen settled by the Board, and asI suppose it was in- 
tended to be settled for all time, ought to remain settled, beyond 
the possibility of opening it by the introduction through our Mis- 
sionary Board of any movement in which there is a possible open- 
ning of that question. It is quite true that either of the creeds 
which have been mentioned here may be subscribed to by can- 
didates without giving us any assurance that they do not believe 
a great many things outside of those creeds. I mentioned in my ad- 
dress last night a creed statement which was circulated through- 
out the Northwest provinces of India among the educated men 
of India, every single line and statement of which is a bald plagia- 
rism from the New Testament. I could subscribe to every sin- 
gle article of the Deva Somaj creed ; but while Ishould subscribe 
to every article of that creed I believe a hundred other things 
that they do not embody in that creed. Thatis the danger of 
taking a creed which is not definite upon this particular point, 
whichis inthe minds of every one of us as suggested by this reso- 
lution. Then it seems to me that the resolution absolutely wipes 
out our Prudential Committee. It leaves them no function. It 
compels them to take any man who offers himself, who comes 
with these three labels upon him : ‘“ I have a good Christian char- 
acter according to the judgment of the church in which I hold a 
membership; I am in good healrh; I believe in three creeds; 
therefore you must send me to the foreign field if I wish to go.” 
The Prudential Committee have absolutely no veto upon the ap- 
plication of any man who comes with these three labels upon him, 
according to this statement. Now we settle no manover a church 
unless he passes an examination and receives the approval of a 
council. The Prudential Committee is the permanent council of 
the American Board. [Applause.] That Prudential Committee 
must always have not only the function of advice, but more than 
that, because more than that has been delegated to them: they 
must have the final decision in the settlement of our missionaries; 
and I am opposed, apart from the reasons which I have already 
suggested, to those resolutions because they take the matter 
practically out of the hands of our Prudential Committee, and so 
far as their function is concerned in respect to sending mission- 
aries, we might as well relieve them of it entirely. 

Mr. E. H. Baker: I beg to give just a layman’s view of one 
feature of this question as a reason why I cannot vote for the 
supplementary report. I would not presume to touch upon the 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical question which has already been dis- 
cussed ; but as a business man I may voice the views of other lay-. 
men here as to why this proposed action would be a most unfor- 
tunate precedent to establish in our corporate body. Dr. 

Pentecost anticipated partially what I had in mind tosay. In 
the matter of corporate bodies, in all our business affairs, it be- 
comes necessary that the stockkolders should delegate authority 
to men in whom they have confidence and whom they can trust. 
Now it seems to me that if we should adopt this supplement, and 
establish that as a precedent, we shall find that a few more such 
actions will leave our Prudential Committee with their hands 


Board of Directors whatever. If we are to move on to grander 
measures and to enlarge our work, and if we expect to win more 
and more the confidence of the business world and the Christian 
community, it seems to me that we want to work directly in 
the opposite direction to which this supplement tends. It seems 
to me that we are discussing here not so much a theological or a 
doctrinal question as a question of administration, and it seems 
to me that this is not the right way to approach it. I cannot 
conceive how we can safely enter a wedge like that and hope to 
win that confidence which we must have of business men every- 
where. . 

Mr. Cooper: It seems due to the movers of this resolution to 
say aword. We are entirely misinformed, or Iam for one, if it 
has ever been the intention of this Board to ordain missionaries 
to foreign fields. I never knew that that was the work we had 
in view. I hope the resolutions, as they are presented, will be 
read until they are perfectly understood. They may be forgotten 
in the course of the discussion. It is proposed through this Board 
to offer candidates for the missionary service. It is, of course, 
involved in all that these resolutions contemplate, certainly in’ 
the intent of them, that examination should be made on the part 
of this Board. We are not offering resolutions to stultify our- 
selves. That would be very poor business for us. There are the 
various adaptations and qualificatsons of men for missionary 
service ; these are to be considered by the Prudential Committee, 
of course, and the resolution provides for that. There are cer- 
tain possible doctrinal qualifications, and the intent of these 
resolutions is that we shall lift that basis of doctrinal demand 
from the Prudential Committee and lay it upon the Congrega- 
tional churches of this country. Now, Dr. Pentecost, whom we 
all love and admire, should not compare—if he will ailow me to 
say so—the outputtings of the Deva Somaj with the Commission 
Creed of 1883, and the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith, and the 
creeds of our Congregational churches generally in these United 
States. Ihave no idea that all creeds contain everything that 
everybody believes; but it seemed to us that by making this 
three-storied house, into which we might thrust this whole doc- 
trinal question, we had built a sure edifice. The Committee re- 
ceive candidates for missionary service and, of course, a council 
follows and the council ordains the missionaries. 

Dr. Magoun: I rise simply to make amotion which I have been 
asked to make, and I make it on the ground on which it has been 
requested of me, tho I have other grounds of my own. If I 
state the motion first perhaps I shall not be permitted to saya 
word about it, and so I will give the reasons for offering the mo- 
tion first. I am requested to make this motion because a decision 
either way on this supplemental report will place either one part 
of this Board or the other in a false position. That isa layman’s 
objection to having any such question agitated here this after- 
noon. My own objection is that in spite of the kindly and ami- 
able professions of not desiring to introduce old disputed ques- 
tions into the Board which have passed away, or ought to have 
passed away without previous decisions, the introduction of this 
report has this afternoon here and now reopened the old ques- 
tions, and to a certain extent we have the old controversy on 
the platform. Another reason why I make this motion is that 
we have no body who can decide as to the qualification of Con- 
gregational pastors at home as the American Board has to de- 
cide about the qualification of missionaries throughout its for- 
eign field. If the National Council, for instance, had the power 
to say that all pastors settled in our churches at home should sub- 
scribe to these three creeds, and that the council settling them 
should be governed thereby, would our churches tolerate it for a 
moment? My motion is that the subject be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The motion was put, and carried by a large majority. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


Dr. Brand presented the report of the Committee on 
Nomination of Officers, first reading the following letters 
declini.: g re-election : 


REV. C. A. DICKINSON’S LETTER OF DECLINATION. 


CHICAGO, ILL, October 5th, 1892. 
To the Chairman of the C ittee on the Ni tion of Officers : 

My dear Sir :—I must ask your committee to refrain from using my 
name in nominating the officers of the Board for the ensuing year. 
It seems to me also due to my friends who have heretofore urged me 
to continue in office, many of whom are not present at this meeting, 
as well as to the interests of the Board itself, that I plainly state my 
reasous for this decision and request. 

[ have consented for several years at much personal inconvenience 
to be re-elected a member of the Prudential Committee. 1 have done 
SOesupposing from what I regarded as sufficient evidence that the 
policy of t1e Board in missionary appointments would gradually but 
surely, and without protracted and disastrous delay, be enlarged so as 
to conform tothe spirit and ecope of the Congregational denomina. 
tion. But the conviction has been growing, whichI can no longer 
resist, that I am mistaken in this anticipation. Instead of such 
progress there has been a renewed enforcement of opinions and 
methods which make the Board the missionary organ not of the de- 
nomination but of a theological party. 

I venture, moreover, to assert, what will probably be denied, but 
what a large proportion of the friends of foreiga missions are con- 
vinced is true, that the administration of the Board 1s practically in 
the hands of a few men whose policy is determined by what seems to 
be a spirit of technicality and literalism and partisanship rather than 
by that spirit of comprehensiveness and adaptation and timeliness 
which is befitting a great representative missionary organization, and 
Iam convinced by my six years’ experience as a membcr of tne com- 
mittee that so long as this spirit is regaant it will continue to nullify, 
as it has nallified in the past, not only the unwritten will of the 
churches, but the expressed will of the Board itself. 

Therefore, believing as I do that an operative representation of 
_what our President has happily called the *‘ two wings of the Board” 
is, under existing conditions and restrictions of service, not practi- 
cable, I must respectfally decline to serve longer on the committee. 

Iam, very sincerely yours, CHas. A. DICKINSON. 
DR. F. E. CLARK’S LETTER OF DECLINATION. 
To the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions : 

Gentlemen :—On account of my proposed absence from the country 
for a year, I beg herewith to submit my resignation as a member of 
the Prudential Committee of A. B. C. F. M. 

Very respectfully, 





FRANCIS E. CLARK. 


The old Board was nominated entire, with the substitu- 
tion, in view of these withdrawals, of Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie in place of Dr. Dickinson and Dr. Arthur Little 
in place of Dr. Clark. 


Dr. Thompson: I am taken greatly by surprise by the letter from a 
beloved associate which has been read, and there has been only three 
or four minutes in which to meditate since the letter was read. Just 
what should be said I am not prepared to declare, except that it docs 
seem tome that there are implications in it—to use what now seems to 
me a mild term—that should not pass unnoticed. The term partisan 
is one of three terms in one of the sentences which I recall. I cannot 





absolutely tied fast, and it would be as well not to have any such 


our friend and brother who declines re-election labors under a very 
grave misapprehension, a misapprehension which is very far from 
authorizing him or any other man to use the terms and convey the im-~- 
plications that seem to me to be embodied in that communication. I 
am ready to accept as an apology this fact, that the brother who de- 
clines re-election has not been present in the committee room for the 
last three months, and during his six years of service has not attended , 
if] am not mistaken, more than half the meetings of the Prudentia) 
Committee. Hence I can conceive his misapprehension has arisen in 
this way. Ifhe had been able, if his onerous duties outside, of which 


_ We all know, had permitted him to attend more regularly, he would 


have understood better what is the atmosphere and what are the facts 
of administration in room No, 16 in the Congregational House. I am 
very sure that this ingenuous brother entirely misapprehends what he 
conceives to be the fact, and for one, in behalf of my assoctates, I beg 
leave to say that they are not in accordance with truth. I should not 
rise, Mr. President, if it were not that, contrary tomy own desire, 
and contrary to my qualifications, I have been put in a position which 
seems to make it suitable forme torise at this moment. I regret 
very much being obliged todo so. This let me add. Immemorially, 
the Prudential Committee have been silent at the annual meetings of 
the Board, and for obvious reasons. They are on trial; they appear 
annually to give an account of their stewardship; it behooves them to 
be very reserved and reticent. But at a juncture like this it does not 
behoove them to be silent. Furthermore, I beg to announce this fact : 
During the eighty years of our history this is the first instance in 
which any member of the Prudential Committee has entertained the 
purpose of not continuing in office without previous seasonable an- 
t to his iat Had we been notified in this case I ° 
think it not improbable that we might have shown to our brother thay 
the basis of his declining re-election was an unfounded one. 

Mr. Rowland Hazard: I merely rise that the matter may be put in 
due form before this body as one of the members of this Nominating 
Committee. We considered that letter which has been read here, and 
it seemed to us that what has been called the liberal wing could not 
have a representation in the face of that letter; and therefore while 
we concur in the major part of the report, we wish to put on record a 
minority report which Mr. Beach will read. 

The Rev. D. N. Beach then read the following report: 





MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersigned, members of the Committee to Nominate Officers, 
feel bound to dissent from the majority on asingle point. They be- 
lieve that the letter of the Rev. Mr. Dickinson exposes a condition of 
things, as regards missionary appointment and in the Prudential Com- 
mittee, which makes a nomination that ought to represent the so- 
called liberal wing of the Board practically nugatory. 

We cannot ask self-respecting men to sit merely as figure-heads, while 
their advice and counsel are neither desired norregarded. Especially 
we cannot do so while those whom they are supposed to represent are 
excluded, as the instructions of the Board are interpreted by the 
the committee, from appointment to missionary service. Representa- 
tion on the committee without concession to a share in the character- 
istic work of the Board, has no appreciable distinctive value, and it 
keeps up an appearance of comprehension and union which is mis- 
leading and harmful. 

While therefore we have the greatest respect for the gentleman 
named to take the place of Mr. Dickinson, we cannot assume the 
responsibility of asking him to do so. We can see no use in a so- 
called liberal representation on the Prudential Committee, unless a 
return is made to the principle of comprehension suggested by Dr. 
Storrs at the New York meeting, and to recognition that representa- 
tion implies that those represented have equal rights to participation 
in missionary service. 

It might be possible for the Board to adopt a simple and comprehen- 
sive resolution establishing such rights, and we know such a resolu- 
tion to have been suggested for this meeting. But if no such step is 
taken, we should prefer to see the Prudential Committee filled by 
men chosen exclusively by the so-called conservative wing. That 
wing has the power in the corporation and it should assume the full 
responsibility. We therefore do not unite in recommending the name 
of Dr. McKenzie for election to the Prudential Committee. 

ROWLAND HAZARD. 
Davip N. BEACH. 

The Rev. T. D. Christie: I think it is time that word should be heard 
from the missionaries. This matter touches us vitally. We must 
plead for some of these things to be taken back. I was a year with 
Mr. Dickinson in the Theological Seminary, and I do not know what 
change has come over him since; but I am sure that I want him and 
men whom he represents to be on that Prudential Committee. lam 
an orthodox man. I could not accept any of these hypotheses. I sat 
three years at the feet of Dr. Smyth, and he must be greatly changed 
if he is at this time either a heretic or a hypocrite. [Applause.] Now 
I believe in a comprehensive policy, and while I am strictly an ortho- 
dox man myself Iam willing to tolerate some of these views that the 
brethren may have that are not just according to my own views in 
eschatology. Now, brethren, we must appeal to you—is it not a shame 
that you should have to be appealed to by these missionaries—that all 
these things should be taken back, and that this Prudential Committee 
shall be a comprehensive body and that we shall have all our churches 
and all our ministers, of both wings, behind us missionaries as we go 
forth to the front. This is no time for you to separate forces here and 
cut down our appropriations—for that is just what this means. How 
can we hope for a million doljars next year if this movement goes 
forward, and if these brethren coldly withdraw and say: **Go on and 
‘see how you can do without us?” We appeal to you to make every 
sacrifice in order that this Board may continue to be the generous, 
liberal, comprehensive, magnificent Board whose servants and mes_ 
sengers we are proud to be as we go forth to face the heathen and Mo. 
hammedan world. Brethren, we want to get the leaders of this 
thing together in a,prayer-meeting. We believe that all these dim- 
culties will be dispelled if approached in the true spirit. We mission- 
aries feel like having a special meeting among ourselves, for if this 
movement goes on it simply means disaster to the work in foreiga 
lands. [Applause.[ 

Mr. Beach: I did not quite understand the allusion in the re- 
marks of the last speaker which seemed to refer to persons withdraw- 
ing. I wish to say that those who signed this miuority report are 
constant givers to this Board, and, speaking for one of them, they 
always will be givers to this Board to every possible extent of giving. 
We have no thought of withdrawing from it. We will pay, we wil) 
pray, we will work, we will travel, we will do for this Board. We 
simply feel that inasmuch as a certain portion of the constituency of 
this Board has not a practical representation in the Prudential Com- 
mittee, the other portion of this Board should name the Prudential 
Committee. 

The President: I wish the Board to allow me a word. I became 
president of this corporation with the absolute determination that 
those of different views should be represented in the Prudential Com- 
mittee. I have maintained that doctrine from the beginning until 
now. I personally intervened last year, as many of you are aware, to 
prevent Mr. Dickinson and Dr, Clark from insisting upon their resigna- 
tions. If those who agree in their opinion with Mr. Beach and others 
are to be withdrawn from the Prudential Committée so that their 
opinions shall not any longer be represented there and have the 
weight which they properly receive in personal conference, I abso- 
lutely refuse to be President of this Board any longer. I personally 





help coming to this conclusion in the very brief interval allowed, that 


understand that those, with whose doctrinal sentiments I in general 
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agree, desire to have a representation on the Prudential Committee, 
as they have already, from those who dissent from their opinion. The 
addition of Dr. McKenzie, in my judgment, will add very largely to 
the weight, to the distinction and to the usefulness of the discussions 
which go on in the room of the Prudential Committee. But if it is 
affirmed asa policy that no more men of the liberal opinion are to be 
put on the Prudential Committee, and are to be kept by those who 
sympathize with them from entering the Committee, every man here 
must scratch my name from the head of the Committee. 

Dr. Thompson: May I be permitted to say that in the remarks 
which I made very unexpectedly, there was no intimation, so far as I 
am concerned, in the line which has just been indicated by our 
honored President. I was simply covtroverting a statement and 
giving some reasons why I supposed that statement was based upon 
a misapprehension. I take it that itis pretty well known that there 
has been more than one upon the Prudential Committee who has not 
accepted what has been interpreted there by a majority as the instrac- 
tion of the Board made at its meetings in Minneapolis, Springfield 
and elsewhere. I suppose that more than one will remain, whatever 
elections may take the place vacated at this time. I suppose thare 
will De more than one of the character that is now iu mind. 

Dr. E. B. Webb: I want to reciprocate all the kind things that 
have been said here by friends this afternoon concerning the Pruden- 
tial Committee. As one of that Committee I want also to express my 
profound grief that our brother Dickinson should have written such 
a letter as he has. This is the shooting of a parthian arrow that 
strikes and hits and huris. I am to remain in the Committee if I am 
elected, but I have felt a good many times in the last five years that 
if it was not for mv prideI would resign. But I do not like to resign 
under fire. Now,I wish that Brother Dickinson would take back 
every word that he has said. 

The President: Brother Dickinson is not here. 
to discuss his letter and himself. 

Dr. Webb: One word more. Ali the creeds aud proposals that can 
possibiy be made here will never cure the evil that exists in the 
minds of the brethren who are opposing the election of Dr. McKenzie, 
Why? Because it all comes finally into the hands of the Prudential 
Committee. Now,I say, dear brethren, one thing frankly. If you 
have not conddence in your Committee, don’t you elect them, but put 
in men that you have confidence in, and then you will be at peace and 
I will pray for the Committee and bless God for your courage and 
manliness. [Applause.] 

Dr, Arthur Little: I must ask for one word at this point. Early in 
the afternoon, long before I thought or dreamed that any word was to 
be said here to-day on these topics that would introduce a note of 
discerd, having accidentally heard that my name might be put on this 
ticket, I told some of my friends that it would be utterly useless for 
them to present my name, especially if there were any hope or thought 
of my election. I shall decline unreservedly if I am elected to serve 
on this Committee. My decision has nothing to do with the questions 
brought up here pre or con. 1 have two reasons, one of them public 
and one of them private, but I will not give either of them. I shall 
certainly refuse to serve if I am elected. 

Mr. Cook: I have considered it a felicity that Dr. McKenzie is my 
pastor. It is not at ail probable that we agree as to many points con- 
nected with the management of the American Board; but I do say 
that he is a man of fair, honorable intentions, besides being a bril- 
liant man. I cannot let the occasion pass without this protest, simply 
because of my membership in his church. My protest ought to have 
more weight because Dr. McKenzie is what I call a tolerationist in 
our debates. I wish also to add as one who has bu selfish interest in 
this discussion, that our president be implored to listen to what the 
chairman of the Prudential Committee has just said, that the liberal 
wing is represented on the Committee. More than one member is 
on that Committee now who holds the opinion called liberal. I hope, 
therefore, that Dr. Storrs will not produce a tremor in our hearts by a 
preposition to resign, Both wings are represented there andin a 
manber as generous as the president himself. 

Dr. Bradford: Sympathizing with my brethren in almost every- 
thing else, I do not sympathise with them in this matter. I hate to 
differ from those who think it would not be best for those who agree 
with us to be fully represented on the Committee. I think it would be 
best. Iam glad that Dr. McKenzie’s name is on the ticket ; and I beg 
leave to suggest tc those who may care to put a name on in the place 
of Dr. Little that we write the name of Dr. Quint. 

Dr. Quint : Ithink I have a right to the floor on that sugges- 
tion. Inonot represent any wing of this Board. I do not believe 
in wings much ; I believe in the body. But in my doctrinal senti- 
ments I do not represent in any sense what is called the liberal 
wing of this Board. While I think, frankly,that there might 
have been a more liberal administration in some things, in the 
interpreting of the Des Moines resolutions, I do not dispute 
the right of the Prudential Committee to interpret them in their 
own way. But I cannot be classed as representing what is called 
the liberal wing in any doctrinal position that would make me 
sympathize particularly with a question of that kind. My friend 
Dr. George M. Boardman did me the honor to call me on this 
platform an “Augustinian Fossil.’ I accept the designation 
with great pleasure, for I believ in the old-fashioned doctrine. 
While I think the administration might have been more genial 
in some things, I am not inclir sd to blame the Committee or dis- 
cuss their action. I.am profoundly sorry that this matter has 
come up. I wish the Prudential Committee could have 
seen its way to make more lenient appointments. I agree pre- 
cisely in the wish which you have expressed, sir, that the Com- 
mittee had done a little differently in some things. I am not a 
candidate for this place, because I do not represent doctrinally 
either wing. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour the matter was post- 
poned until the following morning. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


President Storrs delivered his annual address at Union 
Park Church, the devotional services being conducted by 
the Rev. J. R. Thurston. ° 


Suppose we cease 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT STORRS. 

My Dear Christian Friends: It is always my misfortune to be called 
upon for this annual address at the end of a day, or of several days, 
constantly occupied with matters claiming continual attention, 
and to come before those whom I have the honor and pleasure to ad- 
dress with tired voice, with brain somewhat weary, and with every 
nerve in my body shivering under the weight which it has had to carry. 
And this day has been t> me, as you know, perhaps, one of exacting 
and somewhat exhausting duties; so that I feel myself quite unfit to 
present to you this evening such trends of thought as 1 have in my 
mind in the way in which I should be giad to present them. 

And yet there were some things suggested to me the other day by 
the very brilliant and generous address of welcome to the Board 
which was made by one of your city pastors, which had an interest to 
my own mind and also, perhaps, to some of you. When Dr. Gunsaulus 
spoke of the meeting of the Board in this city this sear as a fitting 
prelude to the great Columbian Exposition, which you are about to 
dedicate soon, I felt that he had, perhaps, in the ardor of his gener- 
osity, done us too much honor, and that it was bringing a compara- 

tively sma)l thing into astcciation with that which is to be magnif- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


splendor which will be its own. Yet, as I have thought of it since, I 
have felt that there was, perhaps, a more direct connection than I had 
at first apprehended between the two events—the coming of the 
American Board to Chicago and the opening of this great Exposition 
of the world’s industry and production. For the discovery of this 
continent was not only a sublime event in human history by which 
that history has always been essentially modified, but it was an event 
which came inthe Divine Providence, not by accident, and notsimply 
by the enterprise and courage of an individual man, [t was not an 
unrelated event. It went back in its relations for 400 years, as lopg a 
period as bas intervened since its accomplishment. It went back 
early to the initiation of the crusades at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, at the Council of Clermont, under the Pontificate of U:ban II. 
For there, and in the movements of crusades which followed tor 
nearly 200 years, Europe and Asia were brought faee to face as they 
had never been before. The mind of Europe was expanded and the 
knowledge of the East was immensely increased. Thence came the 
impulse to travelin the Easton the part of Marco Polo and others 
after the crusades, in order to ascertain more particularly the charact- 
eristics of that until then almost unksown part of the world. We are 
not to forgetthat it was in his effort to reach across the Atlantic the 
lands which Marco Polo and others had visited and described that Co- 
lumbus picked up this continent on the way. 

It was an event which, I need not say, has had immense relations to 
all the subsequent history on either side of the ocean. It gave im- 
menee stimulus to the entire European mind wherever the tidings of 
the vast discovery were carried. In the nature of the case it must 
have done this, for it was as if the moon were to be dropped to-night 
within twenty miles of our streets and we were put to be in communi- 
cation with it. Here was another hemisphere on this side of the water 
brought to the recommendation and attention of Europe, with its 
strange natural scenery, with its strange natural products, with its 
strange dusky figures flitting across the landscape that loomed dimly 
but really before the European eyes. No other force so educational 
has belonged to any physical fact since the destruction of the Roman 
Empire under the Germanic hosts. No event can occur now in the 
history of the world er hereafter that can exert so stimulating a 
power upon those to whom the knowledge of it is brought. Itis as if 
we were enabled now, sailing safely through the air, to encompass 
the globe on our flight within twenty hours, and make ourselves 
familiar by immediate personal inspection, with every part of it in 
that space of time. Therefore there came naturally, not artificially 
in sequence from the amazing discovery the great reformation of reli- 
gion in the fofiowing eentury. The relations between the two events, 
the one physical and the other moral, it is still possible for us to trace 
in a degree, altho they cannot now be fully interpretedto us. Every 
movement in Europe toward expanded enterprise, toward widened 
and augmented liberality, toward more genera! education, has had 
relation as well to that immense and soyereign fact. 

On this side of the ocean, of course, we kDow that everything in the 
way of civilized progress has been conditioned upon that event. The 
civilization of the Old World immediately began to be transported to 
the New; and this nation of ours, which is almost completing the 
lagt quarter of its third century, was absolutely conditioned upon that 
discovery made by Columbus and his crew. The hour struck then of 
the new era in the world’s history when the and was sighted after a 
toilsome and perilous voyage. This nation came into existence in the 
thought of God then, and evidently had been purposed by his fore- 
casting mind long before our ancestors settled upon these shores. 

So that this event which you are to celebrate in this great Exposi- 
tion a week or two hence, when it is to be dedicated, and months 
hence when it is to be opened, is only to be interpreted, either reli- 
giously or philosophically, as an immense sudden step forward in the 
movement of Divine Providence toward the realization of the divine 
ideal for the world. It is to be lifted out of all the lower relations in 
which we are often accustomed to regard it, and set enthroned and 
giorious in that scheme of Divine Providence which is steadily and 
majestically accomplishing its purpose for the earth. There is an 
ideal in the Divine mind concerning the world and the race of man- 
kind. We cannot doubt it, for it shines before us on both the Testa- 
ments of the Bible—as clearly in the Old Testament as in the New. 
That magnificent ideal comprehends every interest and every individ- 
ual of the human race, It looks for individual souls made perfect in 
wisdom and love and holy charity and heavenly aspiration an@ celes- 
tial purpose. It looks to every household to be filled with the light 
and power and beauty of the Christian faith. It looks to whole 
Dations dwe)ling in righteousness within their own borders, and so in 
peace and in charity toward all other nations associated with them. 
It looks toward a redeemed and reconciled race, perfected in the 
beauty of holiness, consecrated to the divine service, and passing 
from the earth which it blesses and adorns to the heavens which open 
to receive it. 

This is the ideal of God concerning the earth and mankind, andthe 
very majesty and purity and vastness of it are proof of the truth that 
the Scripture in which it is presented has come to us from God. The 
Egyptian reared‘the pyramid sand elevated the mighty Sphinx, and ac- 
complished great architectural works, and was learned in the ancient 
wisdom. The Greek was cultured, full of fine fancy, full of noble 
power. The Roman had the power to conquer the worid, and subdue 
all armed opposition to himself. But neither the Greek, nor the 
Romap, nor the Egyptian ever conceived this supreme ideal of a holy 
race on a purified earth. Each of them looked to an imperfect race 
as the consummation of history,over which their power might be 
exerted and into which their ideas might be infused more or less 
fully, but which would remain imperfect and fragmentary to the end 
oftime. Here is the one ideal, supreme and sublime, which looks to a 
regenerated race on a regenerated planet. Where did it come from? 
From among those Jewish people who were exiled from Egypt, who 
were untouched by the Greek culture, who were simply beaten into 
the dust by the Roman Empire, who were almost wholly excluded 
from the corners of the world. Where did they get it? Do you tell 
me they found it in their own wisdom and wit? You might as we)) 
tell me that Parthenon, the most majestic structure of the noblest 
architecture of the world, its consummate flower, was built by the 
monks. You might as well tell me that the Iliad came from the croak- 
ing of frogs, that yonder sun in whose glory we have been rejoicing 
all these days was built and gilded in some human workshop and 
shunted out into space through a side window. No; it came from 
God, and could have come from nowhere else. [ do not care for the 
higher criticism, or the lower criticism, or the intermediate criticism, 
or any other sort of criticism; when I look at this supreme ideal in 
ancient Scripture, I know that the Divine mind is ia it, and that it 
comes to illuminate us from the Spirit, who is the source of all light 
and power in the universe. 

Then it is in the light of this majestic ideal that we are to interpret 
the whole Gospel. Here it finds its illustration and explication to 
our minds. I never marvel that men of the world, men from the 
business, looking fromthe base line of philosophical analysis, find 
it difficult, and perhaps impossible, to accept the marvelous stories of 
the New Testament. The Incarnation of the Son of God, the mir- 
acles accomplished by him, the tone of authority by which he revised 
the ancient law, his suffering on the cross and resurrection from the 
grave and ascension into Heaven, the subsequent coming of the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost—I admit that, looked ‘at without reference tothe 
end to be accomplished, these things are too superlatively great to be 
—I bad almost said conceived, certainly to be understood, perhaps too 
great to be accepted. ButI look at all this work with reference to 
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ment of miracle to enter into it. We frame a vast and powerful en- 
gine for vast and mighty work. We donot expect to tunnel the moun- 
tains with a watch spring; we do not expect to drive a steamboat 
over the sea with a jet of gas. These are useful in their place and 
for their purpose; but we want the mighty engine when the mighty 
work is to be performed andthe way is to be tunneled through the 
roots of the meuntains along which the commerce and the travel of 
the world may flow. We want the mighty engine when we are to 
drivethe mighty huli across the sea trampling the riotous waves 
into a floor, and making the distant port with the certainty almost of 


. the moon and s‘ars in their courses. We do not build a palace for 


the nursery, but we build it for the great imperial vouncils and pa- 
geantries which are to be associated with it, You have not built 
yonder stately structures on the lake shore for a kindergarten or a 
machine shop. You have erected them to house in them the treas- 
ures of the world, which are expected to come here next year. And 
so God, with this majestic ideal before his mind, gave a redemption 
adequa'e to the work to be accomplished by it. And when I think of 
the end, the whole amazing story of the Master isillumined to my 
mind. There is not one miracle too many, there is not one sacrifice 
too vast, for the accomplishment of that illustrious and divine plan. 

So all the subsequent movement of God in his providence on the 
earth is in Jike manner illumined to us when we see toward what it 
has been in every direction converging. The formation of the Roman 
Empire and the bringing of all tribes under one dominion, the break- 
ing up of the Roman Empire before the Germanic hosts and the 
formation of the Christian States of medieval andof modern Europe, 
these take illustration and illumination and explication from this vast 
plan of the Most High. In later times, the bringing of India under 
British rule, the lifting of Australia toward the independent Christian 
life and power, which it is soon fully to attain, the opening of China 
and Japan and Africa, and the building up of this nation for the pur- 
poses of God in the earth—a buildingup only made possible by the 
discovery of this continent 400 years ago—aj] these things illustrate 
to us God’s intervention, silent but directive, mighty and irresistible, 
in the movement of human affairs toward the end to ‘which I have 
referred and wiich the Scripture so sublimely sets before us. There 
has been a sense of that in this nation since the beginning. The 
fathers felt that they were sent here and planted here for a divine 
purpose and a divine work. The same thing wasin their spirits when 
they were facing the French and the Indians in those savage wars 
which scattered the frontier with fire and drenched it with blood. 
The same tone speaks out in the Revolutionary struggle. Men could 
hot and would not give up that struggie, comtinued through seven 
years, and they would have protracted it through seventy years, if it 
had been necessary because they felt that there was a purpose fcr 
the nation to accomplish which could not be accomplished exce;t 
through their success in that fateful fight. And the same thing is 
seen as well in the sudden wiping out of slavery in this 
country, in the sudden building of a vast Christian empire along 
the shores of the Pacific. All God’s purposes in providence bave 
been converging toward the result which he indicates to us in his 
ancient Scripture. As one train starts from Northern Wisconsin, an- 
other from Minnesota, another from Missouri or Dakota, another from 
Kentucky, converging from this magnificent city, tho starting from 
differing points and frequently pursuing courses not parallel with each 
other, but semetimes seeming contradictory to each other, so God's 
movements in providence have all been converging on that result 
which is ever before his mind. : 

So it is that the discovery of this continent, as I have said, was a 
providential fact—immense, full of significance, vast in its relation to 
men at that precise time when it came to the knowledge of the world. 

Ihave no authority to commit this Board to anything, and | cer- 
tainly do not wish to commit them to a question of history. But I can 
say for myself, not as President but as an individual, that I fully be- 
lieve that the Northmen found this continent and lived on it for a mil- 
lenium before Columbus ever discovered it or its outlying islands. 
{Applause.}] But the knowledge of the continent thus acquired was 
mysteriously wrenched back from the European mind. It lives in the 
Icelandic Sagas and in some of the stories and songs of the Norwe- 
gians, but Europe at large failed to retain that fact in its memory or 
thought. As far as 1 knowit is the only great fact that has ever been 
brought to the human mind in Europe and elsewhere which has sud- 
denly and mysteriously been withdrawn from it and no more retained. 
The time had not come; the printing press was not here; the era im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation had not arrived; and so God 
plucked back that etupendous fact from the knowledge of Europe that 
it might wait to be made clear again after the preliminary prepara- 
tions had all been completed. Then it came to light, and so God’s 
providence was shown to us vividly, visibly one might almost say, in 
the discovery when it was made. 

Now that has had relation, as I have said, to all subsequent history 
in Europe and in this country. It has had its mighty bearing on the 
entire development of God’s plan for the world, and especially it bas 
given direction to this nation which he so marvelously planned, so 
wonderfully trained, and so wonderfully enriched in order that he 
might make it a nation to his praise and honor, in all the earth. 

And the question comes to us, What have we done, as a nation, for 
the fulfillment of this divine plan for carrying out the purposes mani- 
fested to us in the discovery of the continent at the point when it was 
brought tolight? Well, we have done some things. We know what 
the political influence of this uation has been—how it reached into 
France, for example, which sent help to us in our struggle with Great 
Britain. We know how the spirit of liberty went back into France 
and produced there the Revolution, and finally the French Republic of 
the present day, which we all pray may be more and more purified 
from every error and from vice and made as permanent as the conti- 
nent itself. [Applause.] We know how the same influence reached 
into Brazi), and really swept out of his throne in Brazil the best mon- 
arch that ever reigned or lived on American soil in either part of the 
hemisphere. We know how it extended into Italy, how it has reached 
even fitfully and intermittently into Spain. We know the political in- 
fluence extended in the world by our example of prosperity and 
power, and freedom as the basis of both. We know something of our 
inventive influence and the industrial movements set in motion by this 
nation. The telegraph, the telephone, the typewriter, the sewing 
machine, the steam plows and reapers which you know something of 
in Chicago and its neighborhood, and the elevators that are pushing 
your city higher and higher toward the sun —we know how these have 
gone into all the world. We know how the sewing machine has lib- 
erated to a degree the female sex from the labors which were so 
onerous and so incessant in other years and in other lands as well as 
ours. We know something of the commercial influence of this coun- 
try. Eight hundred and forty-five million dollars of exports and 
$790,000,000 of imports is the record for two yearsago. How much 
that means! How many ships it implies set in motion on every sea, 
of the stir of industry and traffic in every civilized land to which com- 
merce and travel reaches! ; ; 

We know all these things ; and we know as well, what is better than 
any of these effects, the effect moral which has gone out from this 
nation. This is the supreme thing—the moral effect. It is very ex- 
hilarating, no doubt, to see the headlines in the newspapers, “ An- 
other Victory for American Pork.” [(Laughter.] But it is a great deal 
more exhilarating to thoughtful men to see some intimation of another 
victory for the American spirit in other lands |applause]—that spirit 
which belongs to this nation and which by our life as’ well as by our 
direct activity we may make general in the world. 

Well, some things have certainly been done in this direction of 
moral effect, I count 9s@ magnificant thing he purity of American 
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literature. No doubt there are many mean and disgusting stories 
manufactured and sold on our shores, but the prevalent tone of our 
literature 1s that of purity. There is but very litite of that salacious 
staff which belongs to the French nude schoo! or to that class of 
literature representedaby Goette’s novel on the ‘Elective AMinities."» 
Tne authors known and read in this country, and known and read in 
other countries as belonging to America, are models of manly and 
womanly virtue and purity—men like Irving, Cooper, Prescott, Em- 
ersov, Hawthorne, Longfellow and Lowell ; men like those who have 
lately died—Whittier, the Quaker poet, whose verses march like the 
tread of battalions, and over whose shivivg stanzas ring the notes of 
war and the peans of victory; Curtis, who lately died, a dear friend 
of mine for many years, firm, gentle, chivairic, knightly in every 
fiber of his being. These, with Mrs. Stowe of unsurpassed genius, 
and agreat mang others who are stillliving among us, represent 
American literature. Now, it isa great thing toa have a literature 
which all the world can recogvize as beautiful by reason of its purity 
and by reason of the temper of fidelity to ‘truth which everywhere 
pervades it. It is great thirg that we may know ani say that who- 
ever inhales the air of American literature inhales an atmosphere 
without poison. 

Then it isa great thing to have manifested to the world the beauty, 
dignity and power which belong to womanhood, Why, you remem- 
ber that when our first missionaries went out and were refused by the 
British Goverpment liberty to land in India, the two principal doc- 
trines of the Hindu were the sanctity of the cow and the depravity of 
woman. In this country woman has had her freest share of privilege 
to influence the right from the beginning. Woman stands signally be- 
fore our thoughts whenever we look back to the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth store, and women have been illustrious in all our 
annals from that dayto the present. Our boards cf education ar, 
open to them. A thousaud forms of occupation that were utterly un. 
known until this nation had come to its development, besides various 
professional activities, are opentothem. They have their magnifi- 
cent leadership in all social reform movements, in all movements, in 
fact, in which they deign or delight to take part. They ought to have. 
The imaginative geographers have sometimes said that while the old 
world, broad and massive, represents the masculive element of the 
earth, the new hemisphere, more delicate and shapely in its outline, 
figures the feminine form of the globe We may remember that it 
was by Isabella’s patrovage tbat Columbus wassent upon his way, 
that it was by Elizabeth’s patronage that the first English colonies 
were established in this country. Two women did more than any 
others toward the development of everything that has been condi- 
tioned here upon that discovery. The fact is,the women own this 
country [Laughter and applause). and my only wonder is that they 
let men live init! [Renewed laughter. ] 

Again, how much has been done for the world by the manifestation 
of national respect for universal education. It has been supposed, of 
course, for centuries, and in many lands, and is so now, that education 
unfits the common peop'e for the vocation of life and the submissions 
and obedience to authority which will make life tranquil. In this 
country the rule has been to educate from the beginning, and it was 
never more perfectly and fuily carried out than it is at thistime. The 
18,000,009 of ctuldren in our public schools between the ages of 4 and 
21, the $133,000,000 annuaily devoted to this public education, the 400 
colleges, the multitude of professicnal and technical schools, the un- 
counted multitude of the higher seminaries and of the noble private 
schools existing in the land—these all show the American respect for 
education; and that brings to us tranquillity and prosperity. You 
who are voting citizens here will cast your votes pretty seon for the 
officers of the Government for the ensuing four years. You know be- 
forehand that whichever party is victorious and elects its candidates, 
these candidates will be installed in their places without a sign of dis- 
turbance in apy part of the land. How comesit? Why is it not so in 
Central or South America? It comes from the prevalent—one might 
almost say universal—education of the people. They are taught to 
know their duties as well as to know their rights. And this silent and 
. quiet transfer of political power over an immense area and over sixty 
odd millions of people is to be accomplished as quietly as the lighting 
or extinguishing of lamps in this or any other hall or church in Chi- 
cago. Ali this tranquillity, all this prosperity, comes from this educa- 
tion, and the examp!e elevates tbe value and dignity of popular edu- 
cation before the eyes of the world. 

Then, itis a great thing to have the American spirit of intrepidity 
manifested. It is a lesson especially to those who are dwelling in 
darkness and in fear, to the desponding and the despairing peoples of 
theearth. Again and again men have said to me in Europe: “I be- 
lieve you Americans d> not seem to be unwilling to attempt anything. 
You are ready to face any danger; you are ready to conquer any ob- 
stacle ; you tunneland channel] the Rocky Mountains until there are 
no mountains left. You go through a tremendous civil war and then 
dissolve your army into the national life uatil it ceases to be recog. 
nized; you confront the great problem of slavery and emancipation and 
you conquer in that.” ** Well,” I bave said, “it is nothing but the 
American temper, which i3 a temper not audacious, not arrogant or 
boastful, but thoroughly intrepid. We believe in the nation; we be- 
lieve in God’s assistance to every good work, and we are not afraid to 
undertake any work, physical or social or political, which he puts in 
our way.” It is that temper of intrepidity that brings 1epresentatives 
of all nations to our shores. They want to breathe the tonic ozone of 
the American atmosphere. 

So the catholicity of the spirit in this American temper as well is a 
testimony to the world. It comes in part, I think, frum the fact that 
we are all foreigners here in one sense; thatis, our ancestors ceme 
here at a definite pointin history and have not lived here always, and 
other populations are flowing in upon us with incessant and almost 
incredible rapidity. A gentleman said this morning in yonder 
church that Chicago is the second Bohemian city in the world, in re- 
spect to Bohemian population. Well, I believe that New York—cer- 
tainly it used to be so and I suppose it to be so now—is the third Ger. 
man city in the world in respect to the German population resident in 
it. It is said that there are one hundred languages spoken every diy 
along the streets of New York. 

This great intrepid cosmopolitan American people has thus been 
signalizing its temper before the world, and pointivg the way along 
which other people may march to magnificent success. Ihold it to be, 
therefore, a great moral power which has been contributed from hence 
“‘o the world at large. 

But then, there has been a great religious power as well. The rev- 
erence for the Bible at which the infidel sneers, at which the man of 
the world sometimes smiles in derision, is characteristic of our na- 
tion. Also the reverence for the Lord’s Day, which constrained the 
National Congress to declare that the doors of the Exposition should 
be closed on the Lord’s Day from the beginning tothe end. [Ap- 
plause.] That could not have beer done, I take it, in any other nation 
ofthe world. Possibly it might have been done in England, but cer- 
tainly not in France and probably not in Germany. The reverence 
for the Bible and the reverence for the Lord’s Day belong to our 
American life, and are characteristic of our American nation in its 
Spirit and purpose and temper. 

Then we have demonstrated for the world to see it the power of the 
Church to take care of itself without any help or any interference 
from the State government of the nation in which the Church is 
Planted. That is alessoa which the world will more and more take to 
its heart. It has been thought, of course, for ages that religious senti- 
ment and religious doctrine could not be maintained among a people 
except by the aid of State authority, and that the ministers of religion 





could not be sustained except by the aid of State taxation. Our an- 
cestors brought that idea with them, we know. Three immediate 
ancestors of mine in the ministerial office were each of them settledin 
a church where the salary was raised in town meeting. We passed 
beyond that long ago, and we have shown how powerful! religion is as 
a force in itself, without the least dependence upon State aid. The 
120,000 Protestant congregations in this country now, besides the 8,0°0 
Catholic congregations, the immense amount of property invested in 
churca institutions, the 13,000,000 of communicants in Protestant 
churches: multiplying every year in a ratio rising 
more rapidly than the ratio of the increase of the population at large 
—these show what the power of the Christian religion is without any 
crutch of State assistance and without any help or hindrance from 
State authority. That magoificent maxim of the great Italian states- 
mab, “a free Church in a free St te,” had its inspiration as it has its 
illustration in this nation of which we are apart, and in whose history 
God’s providence has been majestically manifest. [Applause.] 

Then we have developed, as well, the power of the lay element in 
the churches as it has never been known before. But I will not 
dwell upon that. ‘ 

Our most direct contribution to help the world forward and lift it 
into larger freedom and light has been the work of Christian missions. 
It is this work which stands in direct association with that great event 
in Providence of the discovery of this continent, and which merely 
carries to its consummation and full manifestation the plan which 
was theréin unfolded. This is a work not carried on by our Board 
alone, but carried on by numbers of boards affiliated with us in affec- 
tionate sympathy and mutual confidence; working along the same 
line toward the same end; in the aggregate contributing scores of 
millions of doilars already to the world’s evangelization; sending out 
not only hundreds bat thousands of consecrated men and women to 
assist in this work; planting scnools and printing presses and hos- 
pitals and seminaries for higher education, as well as native churches, 
in all parts of the earth ; lifting savage tribes on the rocky coral reefs, 
that a little while ago were bloody with human gore and echoing with 
shrieks of human fear or human victory, into civilized and Christian 
commonwealths—this great work of missions, which is following in 
the path of the divine commission absolutely aod which is accom- 
plished under the inspiration and tuition of the Holy Ghost, sets our 
nation forward and illustrates afresh the plan of God in bringing this 
continent to light at the moment when it came to the knowledge of 
civilized men, in building and keeping this nation here and setting it 
forth on i's sublime errand. This is a work in which the heart aod 
mind oi God must be engaged—have been engaged fron: the very out- 
set since first he touched by the motion of his Spirit the individual 
hearts from which have come these magnificent missionary organiza- 
tions, 

All this work, you observe, was conditioned on that fact of the dis- 
covery of that continent at the time when it was brought to light and 
to the knowledge ofthe world. So I say again that we are right in asso- 
ciating that magnificent celebration which is to celebrate this great 
event with the meeting of our American Board, comparatively 
unknown and unimportant and unattractive to the eyes of the world 
as this meeting is when measured against the Exp)sition which is to 
be. 

My dear friends, let us never forget two things in the light of this 
course of thought, so rapidly and so imperfectly traced before you. 
One is, that progress must be gradual toward that majestic consumma- 
tion which shed its luster from afar on the eyes of those in what we cal 
the semi-civilized tribes of Judea long ago. Progress must be gradual 
Men of the world sometimes say derisively that it is very slow. * You 
say you have 30,000 converts. What are they among sO many? You 
have so many churches and so many schools ; but, after all, bow little 
are they in such a vast multitudinous population as that of the world?” 
Well, my friend, will you teil me what great effect has ever been real. 
ized in a short space ef time? What city was ever builded to its ulti- 
mate completeness in one year or in ten years? Your growth here in 
Chicago has been phenomenally rapid and fast, and yet you go back 
over half a century and more to see the beginning of your city life. 
Will you tell me what national literature was ever developed to its com- 
pleteness in one generation or in five? Will you tell me what govern- 
ment was ever established in equity and wisdom, even with the heroic 
efforts of men who gave their lives to its service in one century or in 
two? Will you tell me what physical continent was ever transformed 
from barbarism to the beauty of civilization in one century or in five? 
Great works imply always gradual progress ; and nothing is more pre- 
posterous than tosuppose that this immense, surpassing work, which 
man says is too great ever to be accomplished, is to be accomplished 
within a few generations. Why, there is an intervai of ages between 
the cave or the skin tent or the hemlock hut, and any one of our mod- 
ern'y equipped houses. There is an interval of ages between the 
first attempt at a song or a narrative and the completed literature 
which dates from that attempt. There is an interval of ages between 
the hollow log floating on the water and the majestic steamship that 
unitesthe hemispheres. There is an interval of ages between these 
shores as they were when our ancestors landed here and as they now 
are; and the great interior behind them has been subdued and culti- 
vated through many successive generations until now it blossoms in 
villages and in cities. Gradual progress toward the mighty effect is 
the law everywhere; and we are simoly foolish, we simply enter- 
tain the most preposterous notion that can ever come into the human 
mind, if we are offecded because the expectation is not realized that 
in one year or ten years, in one generations or five generations, the 
work of redeeming the world unto Christ and purifying it unto his 

beauty is not accomplished. 

But let us also never forget that supreme fact that God is behind 
this progress and that it never will cease until God is dead—never 
while omnipotence has power, never while the divine wisdom fore. 
sees the end from the beginning, never until the heart of God isturned 
to indifference or hostility toward his children on the earth. There is 
one banner that never goes down in any battle, and that is the banner 
of God’s truth. There is one army that always marches to success, 
and that is the army of the Cross. God brought this continent to light 
at exactly the right moment; he colonized this country with a Chris- 
tian population at exactly the right moment; he has carried us 
through ali our perils and over every obstacle to our present state of 
national development and power and Christian culture; and his arm 
is never weary and his heart is never faint, and it is as sure as that he 
lives toat the result at Jast shail be accomplished and the earth be- 
come the abode of his saints, visited with joy by angels, smiled upon 
by him who baptized it unto himself in water and in blood—in the 
tears which he shed and in the blood which gushed from his heart, 
This continent is not a dream; it is a vast majestic fact in the consti- 
tution of the globe. That realization of God’s plan to which this was 
to contribute is not a dream, not a reverie of the devout. It is a pur- 
pose of the Almighty as certain to be accomplished as the stars are to 
remain in their poise, a3 the constellations are to maintain their sub- 
lime and shining configuration in the heavens, Let us be carried for- 
ward in all our work for the nation and for the world by this sublime 
certainty that God is with us and the future is ours. 

Now let us remember that in doing this work we strike hands with 
the discoverer himself; we strike hands with martyrs and early teach- 
ers and apostles before him; we strike hauds with the missiovaries 
who carried the Gospel to cur own savage ancestors,and out of painted 
pirates made them into subjects of God’s Christian rule; we strike 
hands with all that have been loveliest and noblest in the past, and we 
reach forward to ages which we shall not see upon the earth. 

The humblest life becomes sublime when It takes hold upon God’s 
plan, and helps to work it out, The noblest powers of earth take 








their supreme inspiration, their coronation and glory, from contribut- 
ing to the Divine plan. And that will be a joy to us when Heaven is 
opened, for we may look back on the earth and say: “I saw that pur- 
pose and I worked to accomplish it. I gave money and time and lador 
and life to that supreme endeavor.” There will be a joy which the 
harps of saints cannot fully bear and the lips of the redeemed cannot 
fully utter. The magnificent privilege of life is to take part in this 
work and do it with all our might, and do it unto the end. [Loud ap- 
plause. | 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


After prayer, the report of the tellers on the ballot for 
officers was called for. Dr. Cregan presented the result 
of the ballot as follows: Whole number of votes cast, 94; 
necessary to a choice, 48. 


For President, Dr. R. 8. Storrs had 91. 

ForVice President, Mr. E. W. Blatchford had 94. 

For Prudential Committee, Dr. A, C. Thompson, 81; Joseph S. 
Ropes, 93; Dr. E. B. Webb, 93; C. C. Burr, 98; Elbridge Torrey, 
87; Dr. A. H. Plumb, 89; W. P. Ellison, 94; G. Henry Whitcomb, 
92; Dr. Alex. McKenzie, 79; Dr. Arthur Little, 83. 

For Corresponding Secretaries, Dr. N. G. Clarke, 84; Dr. E. K. 
Alden, 77; Dr. Judson Smith, 90. 


The other officers were elected by a practically unani- 
mous vote. 


Secretary Stimson read a telegram which had been sent 
to a gentleman who did not wish his name used, from Dr. 
Alex. McKenzie, declining nomination to the Prudential 
Committee. 

DISCUSSION ON THE ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The President: One of the brethren present yesterday after- 
noon said that a certain proposition brought before the meeting 
put him in a dilemma. I have the same feeling in regard to my- 
self as I stand here this morning. No one can suppose, sure’y, 
that I have not the very kindest and friendliest and most f: e - 
nal feelings toward every member of this Board. Noone can 
feel that I have any desire in regard to the Board except to in- 
crease its efficiency in every possible way within my power. We 
have adopted certain rules of administration in the affairs of the 
Board, at New York and afterward at Minneapolis, and under 
those rules we have always had remarkable success. Whatever 
else may occur hereafter, the meeting at Pittsfield will always be 
remembered for the tone of harmony which pervaded'it and 
went from it; and whatever may or may not come in the time 
before us, the magnificent receipts of the last year, surpassing 
any other year in our history in that respect, are full of inspira 
tion and will be joyfully remembered. These rules of adminis- 
tration have not contemplated the appointment of men to the 
missionary service who hold the doctrine of a probation beyond 
the grave. For myself I could not agree to the appointment of 
any such candidate, as I do not wish to send anybody abroad be- 
lieving what he may not teach, and as I do not wish to teach the 
heathen what I believe to be contrary tothe divine Word. At 
the same time I have always sought in my relations to the Board 
to make its policy catholic and comprehensive, desiring to intro- 
duce into its councils those who differ from me in opinion; desir- 
ing to have their opinions manifested and felt in the permanent 
and the annual committees of the Board; and I have desired, as 
I have said again and again and again, in every form in which 
utterance is possible to me, to have young men appointed to the 
missionary service whose minds were not clear on this great ques- 
tion, who had not come to any positive conviction that an indefi- 
nite probation was waiting beyond the grave for those who had 
not heard the Gospel, who were willing to leave the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of God, who had no conviction to express in re- 
gard to it, and who were ready to do their work precisely as if 
they knew that there was no such probation to come. I have de- 
sired to have such young men, being otherwise qualified spiritu- 
ally, physically and mentally, sent to the field; and I have be- 
lieved and do believe that missionary experience will bring them 
into a clearer light than they have when they start upon their 
work. This has been the plan of policy in my mind from the 
meeting at Springfield five years ago until now, and it is the one 
to which I am positively, absolutely and finally committed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Yesterday afternoon there came to us a proposition which, 
whether intentional or not—but I suppose not intentional—would 
if adopted, repudiate this policy and reverse it, sending out any 
one without a question on this matter which, to many of us, is 
one of great importance. Now, I desire, before announcing any 
decision as to the acceptance of the eleciion which you have 
kindly offered me, to know the mind of the Board in regard to 
that plan. And, brethren, Iam here for business [applause] ana 
not for the indulgence of any personal feeling. Certainly you 
will not suspect me of desiring to hold this office lorger through 
any impulse of profit or personal satisfaction. I wish to know 
distinctly and to know now, whether the Board reaffirms the 
rules of policy which it adopted at New York and Minneapolis, or 
whether it desires in any way to amend these rules. 

As to the matter of the representation of the churches, I have 
been from the first in favor of any measure looking toward that 
end which would recognize the primal fact in the Congregational 
system that the local church is the unit [applause], and that all 
other organizations than the local church are secondary and sub- 
sidiary. I have been spoken of once or twice as being afraid of 
the churches. Why should I be? I was born in them, baptized 
in them, educated in them, received my first communion in them, 
and almost every one from that day to this, and I have ministered 
in them as pastor for forty-seven years. I might as well be sus- 
pected of being afraid of my own roof tree or of being afraid of 
the platform of the pulpit on which I stand every Sunday to 
preach the Gospel. I am not only not afraid of the churches; I 
firmly believe in their wisdom and in their enthusiasm for the 
cause of the Master, and that new efficiency will come to us from 
a closer connection with them. But I want to know, and to know 
now, and I think I have the right io know, whether the Board 
adheres to the position which it has again and again deliberately, 
solemnly and positively taken, or whether it desires to depart 
from the course which has been pursued for the last five years in 
the direction of silence on this whole subject of future probation. 
[Applause.] 

Secretary Stimson: May I offer the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Board reaffirms the rules of administration 
laid down by it at the annual meetings in New York and Minne- 


apolis, and ompers them to be applied in the spirit of liberty as 
well as of faithfulness to candidates for missionary service. 


I ask the unanimous consent to have this resolution not re- 
ferred to the Business Committee, but to come directly before 
us for a vote. 

It was moved that by unanimous consent the vote on this 
resolution be taken without debate. Objection was made, 
and Prof. Egbert C. Smyth took the floor. 

Professor Smyth: I have listened with very great interest to 
what the President has had tosay. I came to this meeting, as I 
have come to other meetings sincerely desirous of doing what- 





ever I could to promote the spirit of fellowship and unity You 
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may possibly remember, sir, that after the meeting in New York, 
after you yourself had made that most notable declaration of 
comprehension that there were two wings of this Board to be rec- 
ognized and to have a part in the work and service of the church- 
es through the Board, I said to you that while I could not vote 
for the adoption of your letter because I knew how it would be in- 
terpreted. I could vote for the adoption of your letter if you 
yourself were to be its interpreter. I stand precisely there to-day, 
and I wish to say distinctly so far asI have any understanding of 
the opinion of the young men who have been turned aside 
from the service of this Board and lost to its missionary wor, 
with possibly a single qualification that there is not one who 
would not have accepted fully the statement which you have 
made. Your language referred to those whose minds are not 
wholly clear, who are willing to leave the whole matter in the 
hands of God, why have no conviction on the subject, who do 
their work precisely as tho they knew that there was no such 
probation. Now, not one of these brethren, nor any one here who 
has advocated their employment, has ever, so far as I am aware, 
presented this question as a matter of doctrine, as an article of 
faith, as aconviction which a man maintains under his own per- 
sonal assurance of itstruth. It has been to those who have gone 
the furthest, a matter of acknowledged relief under the tremen- 
dous difficulties of the problem of the future life in its relations to 
the present, when we take into account the relation of those 850,- 
000,000 heathen presented before us at these annual meetings, and 
all the generations that have passed, to the work of that Savior 
who tasted death forevery man. Now that a man shall be re- 
quired to say that all these generations have been cut off from 
relationship to the work of that Savior, and that a man 
shail have convictions to that effect in order to be appointed, 
I suppose no one here to-day maintains. It was the doc- 
trine of this Board in the beginnings of its history, 
but the progress of investigation of the Scripture, the 
larger understanding of the conditions of human life, have inces- 
santly, but gradually, surely and almost without exception, 
changed the opinions of Christian men upon that point. Now go 
to the other extreme: Shall a man say that he has a conviction 
and an assurance of the way in which the divine mercy is to be 
manifested tothose who have thus passed away? I do not know 
that one of those who have been set aside from service has pre- 
sumed to take any such position. The matter isin doubt, in per- 
plexity, and the minds of men are more or less distressed over it, 
and they come to their various solutions. Among those solutions 
of the problem which seem to them to give the most relief is this 
That the Being who sent into this world the Redeemer of man- 
kind, will in some way provide that, before the ultimate destiny 
of any soul is fixed, God’s great mercy. in Jesus Christ will have 
been revealed to that soul. But it isnot held as a doctrine to be 
preached in the sense that we preach salvation in faith by Christ 
as a conviction which a man stands upand maintains. And then 
you go on and add—and that is the only qualification that would 
be made, and perhaps no qualification is needed in the sense 
which you intended by your words—“ Do their work precisely as 
tho they knew there was no such probation.” Now I supposed it 
was conceded by those who have spoken in the name of the Com- 
mittee, that it is not expected that aman shall say that he knows 
there will be no such probation. I have supposed from the trans- 
actions of the Committee on record that it was no longer insisted 
that a man shall affirm asaconviction and maintain as a doctrine 
to be preached the universal decisiveness of this life, shutting out 
ali these millions of the human family, past and living, from any 
possible access to them of the grace of Christ. I have supposed 
that te be conceded. Now if a man is not required to say that he 
knows there is no such probation, how can he be required to do 
his work as thohe could say it? If, however, you mean simply this: 
That a man goes to the heathen, to preach to them Christ and 
him crucified ; if he goes believing that those men are lost in sin 
and need a divine Savior; if he goes relying on the power of the 
Spirit of God to regenerate the human soul, and if all his hope for 
those whom he addresses and for the world is in the Cross and 
the person of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, every one of these 
brethren who has offered himself for service and been rejected is 
sucha man. Those are his convictions. The trouble is that the 
Board in attempting to lay down rules and define positions on this 
subject,has put into the handsof brethren acting sincerely, acting 
honestly Ihave no doubt, but in some respects I think acting mis- 
takenly, even as respects the purpose of this Board—and I am sure 
very mistakenly in their understanding of those who have ap- 
pealed te them for appointment—to so apply these rules that the 
Church to-day is losing and has been losing the service of some of 
the very best young men and women that are trained in those 
churches, baptized in those churches, educated by those pastors, 
in relation to whom we are meeting for the purpose of bringing 
these churches into more complete and full fellowship. 

Now, as tothe matter of representation on the Committee, I 
am sure there is no one for whom I may presume to speak who 
does not desire to contribute all that he can to the full efficiency 
of this Board and to labor in the workof the Prudential Com- 
mittee—work which Iknow well is exacting, and requires 
great personal sacrifice, and makes great demands upon 
the time of the busy men who are the only men quali- 
fied to give unto it such service. Now those who go into this 
work, and whom I represent, lam sure, are perfectly willing to 
make all possible sacrifices they can for the promotion of this 
great end of the Board. But what is the position in which they 
are placed ? You say to these brethren: ‘Go into the Prudential 
Committee ; we want to be comprehensive; we want you to go 
there as representatives of the liberal party ;” and then you cast 
rules which so tie the hands of these men that it is impossible for 
them to represent the liberal party. The liberal party—if I may 


and say, “Oh, what a beautiful and glorious plan of comprehen- 
sion this is, that you can have two men on the Prudential Com- 
mittee who are instructed not to vote for a single man whom 
they represent.” I say that it is a perfectly delusive comprehen- 
sion. It is comprehension which excludes the very thing for 
which representation stands. 
Now, if we could come together as brethren and as friends, and 
not under all the excitement of these discussions in public, and 
could come to some very few simple considerations, I believe we 
would all be found very much nearer together than is at all un- 
derstood. [Amen.] That resolution which has been offered says 
that the rules of the Board are to be liberally interpreted. What 
does that mean—liberally interpreted? What is the liberalism 
there? That is all we want to know. Does it mean to includea 
class of men whom I represent? Permit an illustration. The 
other day there were ordained by a council, a large and repre- 
sentative council of Congregational churches, five young men. 
They met in a distant region near one of the frontiers, and yet 
bringing together a council from different places. They came in 
and told the story of their spiritual experience. The congregation 
was melted. Immediately at the close, instead of going on with 
a discussion over doctrinal opinions, they sang a hymn about the 
power of Jesus’ name, and they were led in prayer. Then each 
man read a brief and succinct statement of his personal belief, 
and then a brother arose and moved that these men be ordained. 
Another brother arose and said: “I should like to hear more 
about their plans of work.”” And they described what they hoped 
to do through their faith in Jesus; and, as a representative of 
one of our leading literary institutions said, the council then, 
without any further discussion, ordained those brethren to the 
work. That is the word used in the early records of the triumph 
of Christianity. Men are ordained to the work of Christ. Now, 
of those five men four started in their theological education to be 
foreign missionaries. They all desired in the beginning to go out 
under the service of the Board. But we are so interpreting rules 
that they are shut out and scores of such men are shut out, 

Our Secretary tells us that we must have, next year, forty new 
families—I suppose he means twenty men and twenty women be- 
sides. You may raise all your money, but if you do not. get these 
men it does not mean business. It means failure. No amount of 
money can make it mean anything else. And where have you 
been getting yourmen? Thisis a very delicate question. I honor 
any man, whatever his gifts, who consecrates himself to the serv- 
ice of Christ. I believe there isa wide range of gifts which can 
be employed in this service. Iallude to the matter with hesitancy, 
and yet we must here speak the truth as we know it. I suppose 
there is no question at all that while we have been making these 
rules and then interpreting them not liberally, as it seems to me, 
however conscientiously, we have been really lowering from year 
to year the standard of service under this American Board. 
There are exceptions, and if anybody here who has gone out as a 
missionary feels wounded, why he may think that he is just the 
exception. There have been men of the rank of the earlier mis- 
sionaries ; but it is true—I hear it in so many ways I can have no 
doubt of its truth—that we are not maintaining, even on the part 
of those we send out, that connection with the free, living, work- 
ing, triumphing spirit of the young men who are to make or mar 
the destinies of the coming generation. Weare not in contact 
with them. Our rules—oh, these rules!—how they are abused. 
Put your own tests—I have nofear. But make a rule and leave it 
for others to interpret away off and out of contact with these 
young men, in sympathy with them, but governed by past tra- 
ditions and seeking somehow or other to keep this Board asa 
makeweight in a theological controversy, and you have the de- 
plorable results we have been witnessing. [Applause.] 

Mr. Joseph Cook: It seems to be expected, Mr. President, that 
the Des Moines decision, the Springfield reaffirmation, the New 
York reiteration and the Minneapolis and Pittsfield reaffirmation 
will now be followed by aChicago collapse. The audacity of this 
expectation needs no comment. The American Board acts in the 
eyes of the world and in the presence of God. It knows perfectly 
well that it is in harmony with the great body of evangelical 
Christians when it asserts with the Presbyterian Church, 
with the Methodist Church, with the Moravian Church 
which has been so fruitful in missions, that it is never 
safe for any man to die in his sins. The proposition which 
annoys those who call themselves the liberal party is sim- 
ply the statement that we do not believe that it is the biblical 
truth that some men may safely die unconverted. I[tchills some 
of us to our finger tips to have the doctrine of the universal 
necessity of immediate repentance questioned. I have never taken 
the time in the discussions of,the Boardexcept to defend what I be- 
lieve to be sacred evangelical truth ; and one of the fundamental 
propositions of our faith is that we are to teach nothing that will 
encourage any one in the delay of repentance. Take the Mora- 
vian body, which I believe is five or seven times more generous 
in giving funds to the work of missions than our own body of 
Congregational churches, and from the first it has laid down as 
one of the fundamentals of the evangelical faith that men are to 
be judged by the deeds done in the body. 

As I showed here yesterday, the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land has lately revised its creed, and has used precisely that lan- 
guage, that men are all to be judged by the deeds done in the 
body. I showed that language yesterday to the professor who has 
just addressed us and who was once one of my teachers, and in 
all courtesy I ask him how the doctrine of the decisiveness of the 
present life as a probation could be affirmed to be outside of that 
creed. He has been contending in many quarters, in the Review 
of which he is one ofthe editors and on several platforms, that 
this doctrine is outside the creeds. He did not tell me not to re- 
port his conversation ; he has said as much elsewhere. He ad- 





use such a phrase, and I hate to use the word party in such a 
gathering of brethren as this; I simply use it for conciseness— 
those for whom I speak, the pastors, the large and increasing 
body of men whom you desire to appoint, cannot themselves be 
appointed to service as theserules are interpreted; and then you 
ask these men who could not be appointed themselves and whose 
friends cannot be appointed, who represent men who cannot be ap- 
pointed, to go upon the Committee and serve as representing the 
liberal party. Do I not make it plain how completely the contra- 
diction stands? Representation—what is represented ? Certainly 
the good-will of those who are not allowed to take part in the 
service of the Board. But, as you say sir, it is business. What we 
want isa part of this missionary work. You offer us a represen- 
tation which cuts us out from a part in this work and calls upon 
us'to stand as representatives of the liberal party, and as repre- 
sentatives of a principle or comprehension under conditions in 
which nothing is represented. The very thing for which we stand 
and for which we shall continue to plead and which I am sure will 
in the end be granted, is simply this: That those men who are 
fitted to be pastors of churches, those men who have such convic- 
tions as I have described, and who, throughout this broad land, 
wherever Congregational churches are established, are in full 
recognition and fellowship—that such meh shall not be excluded 
from the missionary work. [Applause.] It is business—real 
downright earnest business. We want to see this world converted 
to the Lord Jesus Christ by the power of the preaching of the 
truth asitisin Jesus. We want nothing else, nothing outside of 
that ; and then you come to us and shut us out from all that work 





mitted with all candor that the doctrine was inside that creed. 
“Well,” I said, “if you can adopt this biblical language it will 
immensely simplify discussion.” “I can adoptit as I understand 
it,” said he. There is another celebrated creed that he can adopt 
as he understands it. But this reading into the Scriptures and 
into the standard orthodox statements of evangelical faith a 
meaning that the wayfaring man cannot find,a meaning that 
evangelical Christendom does not recognize, has been divisive 
and perversive in this Board. 

We have had enough, I think, of the attempt here to make us 
say one thing one year and another thing another. This Board 
knows it has struck hands with evangelical Christendom, and it 
believes that it represents the mind of our Lord who taught that 
it is never safe for any man todie in his sins; and that the hour 
cometh when all who are in their graves—all who have been en- 
dowed through conscience with some knowledge of the Divine 
will—will be judged according to the deeds done in the body. 
That isan awful creed, but it is a biblical creed. That distin- 
guished evangelist who has done such work in India of late that 
we are all inspired by his earnestness and faith, said to me yes- 
terday, regarding my distinct allusion to,the fact that when late- 
ly he was examined for the position of preacher ina famous 
Presbyterian Church in London that he was distinctly asked 
whether he accepted the language of this revised creed of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, and he said of course that he 
did. Butthe question was yet more pertinent: ‘“* Do you accept 











that,or do you accept simply the speculative creed of American 
Congregationalists?” Now I repudiate the criticism on Ameri- 


can Congregationalists which such a question implies. The mass 
of our churches are as orthodox as the mass of Presbyterians. [ 
believe this most heartily, after prolonged study of the matter, 
without my personal bias. I have never sought any pusition in 
the gift of the churches. There is a great distinction between the 
churches and all of the churches. We are told that we ought to 
accept as a missionary any man who is accepted by a council and 
installed asa pastor. The churches do this, therefore the Board 
ought to do this. Remember the difference between some 
churches and allchurches. There are some churches in the Con- 
gregational body who will settle a man whoacceptsonly what has 
been called the Omission Creed—a creed that any man can sign 
who holds the hypothesis of probation after death. It is an in- 
complete creed. But the most of the churches are more cautious. 
The most of our churches that support this Board are in funda- 
mental agreement with this new Presbyterian creed which rep- 
resents the average consensus of evangelical Christendom. 

Business is business, it is said. Well, I hold in my hand a state- 
ment over his own name by a member of the Congregational 
ministry for thirty-five years, one who was a member of the first 
National Council—to the effect that he of his own knowledge 
can say that two legacies of $15,000 each, which would naturally 
and probably have gone to the Treasury of the Board, had been 
diverted elsewhere by the conviction that all such gifts are at 
least in danger of being used for the spreading of a more or less 
pronounced Universalism. The name of this gentleman I am not 
permitted to give, but he is known very well to Drs. Clark, Good- 
win, Humphrey and Plumb, and any who will apply to me in 
private can see this letter with the gentleman’s card. I know 
personally that a gentleman who has $50,000 to leave as a legacy, 
and who had arranged that this Board should have it, has been 
so much annoyed by the persistent audacity of a certain minor- 
ity here, over and over rebuked by overwhelming majorities, 
that he has made a new will and given $50,000 to the Presbyterian 
Church. We cannot go much farther in the direction of agnos- 
ticism without giving errorists undue advantage‘“sver our ortho- 
doxy. The tone of the biblical writersis not agnostic in escha- 
tology. Let me have preaching that has the biblical tone and I 
will not be particular about this or that phraseology of the 
schools. I am not a preacher; I am a layman, and I am not 
wedded to this or that faction or creed in the ecclesiastical 
world. But Ido love preaching that makes religion a personal 
matter, and that insists on the universal duty of immediate 
repentance. 

The President of this Board is not an agnostic in eschatology. In 
saying that candidates who make statements to the effect that 
they leave everything with the Lord and will preach as if they 
knew there was no opportunity beyond death for repentance, 
shall be accepted, he does not take the position of an agnostic. 
The President of this Board has been misrepresented, most pain- 
fully, in quarters where the courtesies of debate should have re- 
quired more caution. We cannot go further in the direction of 
agnosticism than the Board has already gone. We must call a 
halt along biblical lines. We will be as cautious as the Bible; we 
will abide by the Scriptures; and those who oppose the Scriptures 
as understood by evangelical Christendom at large, must jastify 
themselves in the field of general debate before they can come 
here with any face worthy of respect and reintroduce this topic 
year after year. The conservative party has not introduced it 
this year. The liberal party has the use of the platform, the 
press, the pulpit, and some of them have professorial chairs that 
were founded by money raised in a better age than ours to teach 
the opposite doctrines to those of the liberal wing. They use these 
means. Let them continue to use them as long as Providence 
permits. Iam not without hope that some of the perils that arise 
from what I believe to be perverted funds may yet be removed 
from the American Congregational churches. But this Board 
has come to such decisions that it is, to say the very least, un- 
courteous and unparliamentary to take our time year after year 
in attacking decisions which have been renewed and reiterated 
and reaffirmed. 

Dr. Quint: I rise at this moment to propose an amendment to 
the resolution which I think will do nothing to weaken it, and 
which I hope may be read before the debate continues. The 
amendment is to add to the resolution the words, “ As explained 
by the President in his original letter of acceptance.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 
Dr. Webb: I second that amendment; and without detaining 
the audience more than one minute I wish to say that the rules of 
administration have been so interpreted. You yourself, Mr. 
President, received letters from the Prudential Committee, after 
your letter was read to them, assuring you that our hearts were 
with you, and that we were acting in sympathy with you. Now 
I want to say one wordin reply to my friend, Dr. Smyth, who 
says that the rules have not been sointerpreted. Between him 
and me, so farasI know, there is no unkindness of feeling or 
hostility. We are graduates of the same college; we had the 
same teachers, among them his blessed father; we are members 
of the same board of trustees of Bowdoin College, where we have 
sat together side by side for years, and I hope we shall for years 
tocome. I want tosay to him that he is entirely mistaken in the 
statement that he has made here this morning in regard to the 
way in which young men who come before that Committee are 
treated. As to thetwo young men who came to us from Andover 
this year, it was in our hearts to accept them if we could; and I 
may say that I was ready to strain a point of conscience if we 
could accept them, because I am tired to death of these discus- 
sions. [Applause.] Neither of those young men was rejected 
on theological grounds, and I can prove the truth of 
what Isay. When these young men were not accepted they went 
back to Andover, and the students of Andover were stirred up 
about it. A committee of the students came before the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and we heard them courteously and patiently. 
The grave and reverend professors were all stirred up, anda 
committee of three came down to the Committee, and we heard 
them courteously and patiently, I trust. I have brought with me 
the papers that were presented by the students and by the pro- 
fessors; and I can say that those men were not declined on ac- 
count of any theological opinions whatever, but on other grounds 
entirely; and I have the utmost confidence in saying that there 
is not a man on this platform this morning who, if those papers 
had been submitted to him, would not have unanimously de- 
clined those men. I have the papers with me; and if you had the 
patience and the time were not so precious I would be glad to 
read them to you. It isa wrong policy that we have in the Pru- 
dential Committee of keeping all these things to ourselves, and I 
am not going to keep these things to myself any longer. [Cries 
of ** Good, good !"] We put all these things away in pigeon-holes, 
and you never know anything about them. A gentleman on this 
platform said yesterday afternoon that he could not have known 
that he was in error in what he said unless he had been omnis- 
cient. I am going henceforth to advocate giving to the churches 
precisely the grounds on which these men are declined. [Ap- 
plause.] 
Dr. Washington Gladden : I have sought to get the floor several 
times this morning. I have never occupied one minute of the 
time of this American Board, and I think it very doubtful 





whether I shall ever occupy another minute ; but I will guarante 
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that my minute will not be quite so long as Dr. Webb’s. In re- 
gard to this question of whether the rules are administered with 
liberality, I want to ask the President himself the question 
whether, for example, in the case of Mr. Covell, the rules were 
administered with liberaligy. He can answer that question at his 
Jeisure. I want to ask these brethren what they think about this 
‘whole matter—whether it is not about time that we who repre- 
sent what is called the liberal party, understand the basis on 
which we are represented in the American Board. As I heard 
my friend, Dr. Smyth, saying when I came in, it is certainly the 
case, that I myself could not receive appointment as a missionary 
from the Prudential Committee. It is quite certain that Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie, whom you have elected a member of the Prudential 
Committee, could not receive such appointment. It is quite cer- 
tain that a very large number of our pastors who have been sup- 
porting the Board hitherto can have no part in the missionary 
work of the Board; and our young men and women, whom we 
Jove and trust and honor, who have the spirit of Christ in their 
hearts, and the purpose of serving him in our churches, cannot 
receive appointment at the hands of this Prudential Committee 
in the way in which these rules have been hitherto interpreted. 
There is no sort of question about that. Now, brethren, I want to 
ask in all kindness, is not it a little absurd for those who hold 
opinions which would exclude them absolutely from service in 
the missions of the Board, according to the rules as hither- 
to interpreted, to accept places upon the Prudential Com- 
mittee, or to accept any responsibility for this work? 
Isn’t it a little absurd for them to go into this Committee with 
their hands tied behind them and with the distinct understand- 
ing that the views which they represent are not to find any place 
in the work of this Board? Why are they not? Why, because 
at Des Moines a few years ago and at Springfield the next year, 
it was decided that it should not be; and the laws of this Board 
are like the laws of the Medes and Persi they change not, 
and policies once adopted must stand forever. 

Now, brethren, I believe that all things which live change, and 
I believe that the policy which was adopted—not at Des Moines, 
because I could almost vote for that myself—but the interpreta- 
tion of the Des Moines rule at Springfield under which this Board 
has been working for the last few years must be modified some- 
how. I don’t know how to secure it; perhapsthe best way will be 
by the reconstruction of the Prudential Committee. I do not 
care so much about rules as Ido about the men who are to ad- 
minister them. [Applause.] I believe that it would be perfectly 
possible to take the working rules we have now, and put them into 
the hands of men who would administer them liberally as well as 
faithfully ; and I hope that the time will come when that will be 
done. I trust that the steps taken yesterday toward the reorgan- 
ization of this Board will result in putting the life of the churches 
into the Prudential Committee by and by. [Applause.] Mean- 
while, until we know better what is meant by this phrase, “ Lib- 
erally and faithfully interpret the rules of this Board,” some of 
us will be obliged to adopt the waiting policy. I am sure you can 
see the absurdity of our giving a great deal of time and strength 
to work in which we can have no part ourselves. 

The President: As Dr. Gladden has addressed a direct question 
to the President, I may, perhaps, he allowed to reply. I will 
preface that reply by this general remark. That my desire to 
introduce men sympathizing with him and with Dr. Smyth into 
the councils of the Board does not contemplate bringing them in 
as advocates of an opinion, as pledged beforehand to action on 
behalf of that opinion, but for their general influence, by their 
judgment, by their large experience, and by their wisdom in 
administration. Dr. McKenzie, for example ;I should regard it 
as a great benefit to the Prudential Committee and to the 
Board to have him upon that Committee. Things are not 
decided beforehand, they are decided by discussion, conversa- 
tional discussion, at the table of the Committee; and I want to 
have all opinions represented in this discussion ; I want to have 
all opinions represented on this platform. I made it a very spe- 
cial point in the first year of my administration to secure the 
election—as I have never made a special point, since in that line — 
of Dr. Gladden himself on this Board, because I felt that he ought 
to be here. I knew that he did not agree with me in opinion on 
a great many points, but I knew that he was susceptible to 
argument and reasoning, and I have no doubt that he would 
come to agree with me perfectly after awhile. [Laughter.] 

Atany rate, I wanted his judgment; I want it now, and Iam 
glad to have it. I cannot see the slightest foundation for the 
contention that is made that men who do not agree with the Pru- 
dential Committee, as it has been hitherto organized and consti- 
tuted, shall not come into it at all, because it is said they repre- 
sent an opinion which is ruled out—they will come in and argue 
for that opinion and interpret the rule and help others to inter- 

pret it accordingly. These are Christian gentlemen, they are 
amenable to reason and they are alwaysready to adopt any step 
of administration which seems to them likely to further the in- 
terest of the kingdom of Christ in the world and to further this 
great instrumentality for that kingdom. In the case of Mr. 
Covell, to which reference has been made, I differed from the ma- 
jority of the Committee. Ishould have been ready to send him 
out. I have exploited that case, I should think, sufficiently in the 
newspapers (laughter), and it is not necessary to say anything 
more. I was outvoted and I yielded. I think the majority of the 
Board agreed with the position that I took at that time [ap- 
plause], and if there was any mistake made it was a mistake of 
judgment. Now we want these very men to come in—I do, andI 
am sure others do—in order to avoid our falling into error in that 
direction or in any other direction; and I think the most prepos- 
terous thing that has been said on the platform of the Board in 
my hearing is that men who represent these opinions will not 
come into the council of the Prudential Committee, because they 
are not at the beginning a majority. [Laughter and applause.) 
Dr. Quint: I heartily support the resolution that has been in- 
troduced, to which I have proposed an amendment which I trust 
will be carried unani ly—namely, that these rules are to be 
interpreted liberally and faithfully in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s letter of acceptance. We go back to that as the point from 
which we start in many cases. I hope that this resolution will 
be adopted unanimously ; I do not see why it should not be. But 

I also wish to say a word on another line. We have heard that it 

is unsafe for a man to die in his sins. We heard it yesterday, 

and we have heard it several times before in the course of the 
last ten years. (Laughter.] I heard it when I was a boy, in a dif- 

ferent language ; it was always taught from the pulpit. What I 

want to say is, that if there is an implication in the reiteration of 

that sentence that any man on this platform believes it is safe for 

& man to die in his sins, I want to deny it. There is not a man 

here who believes it. (Applause.] Not a man who has applied 

for missionary service believes it; not a member of our Congre- 
gational churches, so far as I know, in this land, believes that it 
is safe for a man to die in his sins. The odium that is tried to be 
cast on a body of men by that continued reiteration is not just or 
deserved. [Applause.1 And I want those who agree with me in 
doctrine to feel that I do not agree with these new notions in any 
way. I believe that they are largely nonsense and humbug rather 
than doctrine. [Laughter.]) What I do say is, that kind of im- 








One otherpoint. I think we ought to recognize the fact of the 

magnificent loyalty to this Board of many laymen in our churches 
who differ from the course of the Prudential Committee, but who 

have contributed largely to its support. [Applause.], They be- 

lieve in the cause of missions, and sometimes when they have been 

disturbed by feeling that their views were set aside, how magnifi- 

cently many of them have sacrificed their prejudices in the mat- 

ter and have continued togive. People talk as if our donations 

were threatened to be cut down. I do not believe it. Those men 

are too loyal to the cause of Christ. [Applause.] Still further, 

any one who hasseen these young men who want to go out on 

missions and have got some of these troublesome foibles for the 

moment, perhaps, can often recognize their spirituality, their love 

for Christ and for the cause. I wish they saw a little more 

clearly in some things. But let us not feel that they are all to be 

cast aside. The President does not feel so; he makes exceptions 

—wise and sound exceptions; he goes as far as this Board can go. 

I believe that what he has laid down is as far as this corporate 

body is wanted togo by the churches. That is my belief, and that 

is why I want to put in that clause by way of amendment. We 

can all of us stand on that, and the only question is one of liberal- 

ity and one of interpretation. 

I said last night that I thought the vote at Des Moines had been 

strained. It was a vote that the Committee was to oppose any com- 

mittal of the Board as to the approval of this new doctrine; but it 

did not say that they should not take a man that had got a touch of 

this thing, like the measles. ([Laughter.}) There was that vote 

reiterated at Springfield, and how was it interpreted by the action of 

the Committee during the preceding year? They sent out Miss Judson, 

who was somewhat agnostic. They returned Mr. Hume; they rejected 

two men whom 1 think they did wise to reject. One of those men 

has made a subsequent statement upon which, I believe, he could 

have been sent with the first statement out of the way. It was not 

the judgment of the Committee to send him on the second statement 

while the first remained unretracted. I would have sent him on the 

second statement and kicked the first one out of the way, even if it 

was a year anda halfold. Sometimes things get antiquated, as you 

know. Now, it is simply a question of interpretation. We do not 

need any more rules or any more instructions. We have a Prudential 

Committee that is honest and upright. I think it has been a little ex'ra 
strict, but that is better than being too loose, provided the looseness is 
Gapgerous, If this Board does not like the administration of this 
Committee, its business is to put in men who will administer it differ- 
ently. [Applause.) ~ 

Until the Board is ready for that we are to keep on substantially the 
same, except that I agree with the President that there ought to be on 
the Committee representatives of those who have these peculiar views 
—not to present them there, but they ought to be en the Committee to 
watch this majority. There is a vast amount of force in watchfulness. 

It is a grand thing to have a minority on a committee anywhere. I 
know in legislatares they would not think of not having a minority on 
every committee that is appointed. This Prudential Committee ought 
to have two or three strong men like Dr. McKenzie and the others to 
give their opinions, and they ought not to withdraw. I want a Jittle 
more liberal administration. I acknowledge that I have done some 
criticising, and I mean to do more if I get a chance. Bat we do not 
want more legislation. We want some men on the Committee who 
will not be factious, but who will present their views fairly as to the 
interpretation to be put upon the present rules. I hada share in mak- 
ing those rules, and therefore I think they are perfectly right, of 
course. (Laughter.) I think so honestly and sincerely. I appeal to 
all the brethren to adopt this resolution. We have got to leave to 
men’s judgment something, and I do not believe this Pratential Com- 
mittee, however constituted, is going to be hidebound. They are goed 
men, prayiag men, faithful men, and they will act righteously; and if 
they see that there is need of acting with particular liberality, they 
willdoso, I wish this resolution and the amendment could be adopted 
unanimously, and the Prudential Committee will understand from the 
tenor of this discussion here precisely how to act wisely. 

Mr. Cook: Iask Professor Smythin the presence of this audience 
whether he does not teach that some men who have not heard the 
Gospel— 

The question was called for so loudly that the President 
ruled Mr. Cook out of order, and the amendment being ac- 
cepted by the mover of the resolution, the question was 
put and carried unanimously by a rising vote. 

The President: Brethren, I accept your election with thanks. (Ap- 
piause.} 

Secretary Stimson presented on behalf of Dr. Arthur 
Little his positive declination of his election to the Pruden- 
tial Committee. On motion of the Secretary it was voted 
to accept the resignation, and the Committee on Nomina- 
tions retired to consider the filling of the vacancy. Dr. 
Webb suggested the name of Dr. A. H. Bradford, of New 
Jersey. The question was raised as to whether Dr. McKen- 
zie had not declined to serve on the Board; but it was 
stated that the telegram which had been read was not sent 
to the Board, and that it merely referred to his nomina- 
tion. 

Mr. H. D. Hyde moved that the President of the Board 
with four others be appointed to consider the question of 
the expediency of holding the business meeting of the 
Board atsome other time than that of the Annual Meet- 
ing. The motion was referred to the Business Committee 
who a little later reported it back, recommending its adop- 
tion. It was then voted upon andcarried. The President 
appointed as the other four members of the Committee, 
Henry D. Hyde, Esq., J. M. W. Hall, Esq., Vice President 
E. W. Blatchford and the Rev. H. A. Stimson, D,D. 

The Nominating Committee presented the names of Dr. 
A. H. Quint and the Rev. J. E. Tuttle as members of the 
Prudential Committee in place of Dr. McKenzie and Dr. 
Little. It was objected that Dr. McKenzie had not de- 
clined his election ; and as Dr. Storrs and others expressed 
a decided wish that Dr. F. E. Clark should be retained 
upon the Committee in spite of his year’s absence abroad, 
the Committee revised their report, and nominated Dr. F. 
E. Clark for the vacancy on the Prudential Committee. A 
ballot was taken, and Dr. Clark was unanimously elected. 
The election of Dr. McKenzie was made unanimous; and 
by vote a telegram was sent to him, signed by the Presi- 
dent, Dr. A.C. Thompson and the Secretaries, informing 
him of hiselection and urging his acceptance. 

Brief missionary addresses were given, the customary 
resolutions of thanks were adopted, and addresses were 
delivered by Dr. E. P. Goodwin and Dr. Storrs, and the 
Board adjourned. 
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....Dr. L. W. Muonhall has been conducting revival 
services in Flemington, N. J., the Methodist, Baptist and 
Presbyterian churches uniting. Inconnection with Mr 








Plication is not just or fair, and I know every man here, if he 
speaks his feeling, would say so, 


Chess Birch, of St. Louis, Mr. Munhall goes to Meriden, 


AUSTRALASIAN WESLEYAN METHODIST 
CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 


THE relation between the older and the newer missions 
of the Australasian Wesleyan Methodist Church affords 
striking evidence of the power and success of the Gospel. 
When it was resolved in 1875 to undertake a new mission 
on the large islands of New Britian and New Ireland, the 
pioneer expedition consisted of one European minister (the 
Rev. George Brown), one native minister and a number of 
catechists, with their wives and families, who were ob- 
tained from Fiji, Tonga and Samoa. In obtaining these 
agents the greatest difficulty was that of making a selec- 
tion from the number of vuluuteers, and the chief trouble 
the disappointment of those who could not be taken. The 
British government of Fiji,a country which has bodily 
risen from cannibalism to Christian civilization as the re- 
sult of mission work—has very properly adopted stringent 
regulations affecting the emigration of natives. Accord- 
ingly the contingent from that island group was search- 
ingly examined by the Governor before it was allowed to 
depart. The members of it were asked individually if they 
understood the peril that was before them. They were 
warned that the food and climate would be strange, dis- 
agreeable and unhealthy, and that the people were savage 
man-eaters who would probably attack and kill them. 
Their reply was unaffected and noble. “All this,” 
they said, “we have been told by the missionaries. 
We have counted the cost. We want to go that the 
dark land may receive the light which has changed our 
country. We are willing to suffer for it, and we are ready, 
if need be, to die.’’ 
The sequel proved that the Governor’s warning was not 
without reason. Fierce opposition filled the lives of many 
of the party with constant alarm, and brought great priva- 
tion. Disease smote some of them, and others fell victims 
to a cruel massacre, followed by cannibal orgies. The 
early story of the New Britain Mission is written in blood ; 
but the fortitude and fidelity of the dark-skinned recruits 
who there received their baptism of fire never wavered. 
When the tidings of sorrow and death reached the island 
whence these true martyrs had come, tho there was bitter 
wailing for a season, there were prompt and eager offers to 
fill the vacant places. The work has grown, until now 
there are forty-one churches built by native hands and 
forty-two other preaching places, while several thousands 
are returned as attendants on public worship. The mission 
has been almost exclusively manned by Polynesian con- 
verts, only two, or at most three Europeans having ever 
been engaged at any one time throughout the extensive field. 
Last year another missionary expedition was organized 
toenter upon a part of British New Guinea and the nu- 
merous archipelagoes to the southeast. The experience of 
1875 was repeated, when the members of the party had to 
be chosen. Volunteers from the older missions were easily 
obtained ; they were not attracted by the romance of travel 
or the expectation of any earthly reward. Moved by love 
to Christ and love to their fellow-men who were perishing 
in heathen darkness, they gladly offered themselves. 
Home, friends, ease and comfort were given up, and priva- 
tion and peril faced, with a simple courage worthy of the 
best traditions of the Christian Church. They are now 
prosecuting their work, and tidings are constantly being 
received of their zeal and success. 

The sustentation and expansion of mission work by the 
fruit of missionary labors, the proved efficiency of such 


agents, the evidence they give that they possess a personal 
experience of saving grace, their patient self-denial and 
unobtrusive heroism, their perception of divine truth and 
ability to impart it to others—all these things prove the 
work performed in the Methodist missions of the South 
Pacific to be in every way satisfactory and genuine. 


NoaTH ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA, 
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....One of the results of Mr. Moody’s laborin Glasgow 
was the formation of the ‘Glasgow United Evangelistic 
Association,’’ which through the past year, summer and 
winter, has been carrying on work with the best of results. 
There are three centers, the Tent and Bethany and Mizpah 
Halls. Much has been done forchildren by means of ref- 


uge, homes for girls and day resorts for the destitute and 
neglected. 














Diblical Research. 
THE LONDON ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 





It claimed to be the Ninth Oriental Congress, the suc- 
cessor to the brilliant, but unfortunate Eighth Oriental 
Congress, held at Stockholm. The claim was, however, 
resisted by a rival faction, under the lead of Dr. Leitner, 
who had sent out invitations, and held a congress of a few 
of his supporters in London a year before, and who had 
called a tenth congress to meet in Lisbon only a week after 
this one. The question was one of the mere personal right 
of this committee or that to be in charge. The great 
majority of scholars recognized as regular the Congress 
held in London, September 5th-12th, under the presidency 
of Prof. Max Miiller, altho the foolish quarrel somewhat 
diminished the attendance, especially of the French 
scholars. 

Such a Congress puts itself under the honorary presi- 
dency of some king or royal prince. At the meeting in 
Stockholm this was more than nominal, for the King of 
Sweden was in frequent attendance and presided, using the 
Swedish, German, French, Italian or English language in 
addressing members or from the chair, and giving a part- 
ing address in Latin. In England the Prince of Wales, on 
account of the death of his oldest son, could not be asked to 
preside, and the honorary duty was put on the Duke of 
York. He was not present at a single session, and did 
nothing to show his interest in the Congress, but was rep- 
resented by Lord Northbrook. Nevertheless, at the open- 
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efficient President, gave expression to the most fulsome 
and uncalled-for gratitude to the Queen’s grandson. 

It was the purpose of Max Miiller’s Presidential address 
to show that there is no early historical break between the 
East and the West any more than there is any geograph- 
ical separation, and that the East greatly controlled or 
greatly modified the thought and culture of the West. In 
this work he went back into what may be called prebistoric 
periods and the early development of language. I cannot 
give any synopsis of his important address, but only men- 
tion a few points of interest especially to biblical students. 

The common origin of the various human races, ani par- 
ticularly the consolidation of the Aryan speakers, he says 
took place “somewhere in Asia,” from which we must 
exclude Siberia in the north, China in the east, India in 
the south, and Arabia and Asia Minor in the west of the 
continent. The original home of the Semites is also some- 
where within this region. As to the age of these races, he 
says that the Sanskrit in India and the Zend in Media must 
have been finished and used in metrical form about 2,000 
B C., andthe Greek followed soon after. Before this came 
what is called the Proto-Aryan. The united Aryan period 
may go back to 5,000 B.c.; and if we must follow the exam- 
ple of geology and fix chronological limits for the growth 
of a Proto-Aryan language previous to the consolidation 
of its succeeding languages, he thinks that 10,000 B.c. will 
be by no means too distant as the probable limit of what 
we know must have been the history of the production of 
Aryan speech somewhere in Asia. Inasmuch as the oldest 
Semitic languages go back historically far beyond the ear- 
liest documents of Sanskrit or Greek, still more musta 
similar or greater antiquity be attributed to their history. 
Max Miiller speaks with great reserve of the efforts to 
show the existence of a period when the Semites and Ary- 
ans lived in an undivided brotherhood, altho he speaks 
with respect of the efforts of some late scholars in this 
direction. Max Miiller makes rich use of the last discov- 
eries to show the closest relationship between Aryan, Se- 
mitic and Egyptian peoples at very early times, but finds 
no sort of evideace connecting either India or China with 
the history of the culture of these nations before about the 
time of Alexander. An ethical conclusion which he draws 
from his study is of no little interest. Nothing, he says, 
has done more than the widespread study of the Aryan 
language and literature to remove, or at least to soften, 
that ‘‘old pernicious prejudice of the white man against 
the black, of the Aryan against the Semitic race, of the 
Greek against the barbarian,” from which few of us, he 
says, are entirely free. 

After the opening address by the President the Congress 
broke up into sections, each presided over by a distin- 
guished scholar. From the papers read I can select only a 
very few points of interest to students of the Bible. 

Dr. W. Heckler, chaplain to the British Embassy at 
Vienna, gave an account of the discovery ofa fragment of 
the Septuagint, which appears to be the oldest manuscript 
of any part of the Biblethus far known. The manuscript 
reached Vienna from Egypt a few weeks ago, and consists 
of sixteen sheets, or thirty-two pages of papyrus, about ten 
inches by seven in size. There are nearly thirty lines toa 
page, and each line contains from fourteen to seventeen let- 
ters. The leaves are sewn together, like a book, and em- 
brace from the fourth chapter of Zechariah through that 
prophet, and parts of Malachi. It is in a fair state of pres- 
ervation, as can be seen by a photographic reproduction of 
the two sides of a leaf brought to the Congress by Dr. 
Hechler, given in the London Times of September 7th. 
The manuscript will be published in facsimile. It has not 
yet been sufficiently studied to determine its age, but is 
said to be considerably older than the Vatican and Sina- 
itic Manuscript, the oldest of any part of the Bible hith- 
erto known. There are said tobein it a number of read- 
ings superior in simplicity and clearness to those in other 
later manuscripts: also some of which this cannot be said. 
In the passage, ‘They shall look upon him whom they 
pierced,” the word “ whom’ is omitted, accidentally, I 
imagine. 

Professor Hommel, of Munich, read a paper the purpose 
of which was to show that the earliest Egyptian culture 
came from Babylonia, and not the reverse. He called at- 
tention to the similarity in name and function of the earli- 
est deities in the Pantheon of each nation, and said that 
the signs for their names in some cases completely corre- 
sponded. He identified the Babylonian moon god Enzu 
with the Egyptian Khonsu; Isis with Istar; Anum, the 
Babylonian god of the heavens, with the Egyptian Nun, 
heavens, etc. It was also mentioned in discussion that the 
seal cylinders, a purely Babylonian object corresponding 
with the Egyptian scarab, were also found in Egypt even 
from the first dynasty, and chiefly in the earlier dynasties, 

Prof. A. H. Sayce’s presidential address before the 
Babylonian sub-section, was of great interest ; but as I hope 
that it may be published in large part in full in THE INDE- 
PENDENT I will not give any extract of it here, further than 
to say that it discussed at length the late discovery of the 
correspondence, in cuneiform characters, between Egyptand 
the towns of Palestine as early as the fifteenth century, 
BC., and the still later discovery of another letter of the 
same period at Tel-el-Hesy, in Palestine, the first fruits of 
excavation in the mounds of the Holy Land. Professor Sayce 
gave it as his opinion that the repeated evidences of an 
unexpectedly early Babylonian influence in Palestine makes 
it quite unnecessary tosuppose that thestory of the Deluge 
became known tothe Jews at the time of the Captivity. 
This conclusion was sustained by another paper by Mr. W. 
St. Chad Boscawen, who showed that among these Babylo- 
nian tablets of a date of 1450 B.c. found in Egypt, were two 
which described Heaven and the underworld, and speak of 
the ‘‘food of life, and the dfink of life,” and the “ bright 
vesture ’’ which the blessed dead received in place of their 
funeral garments. There are also references to the creation 
and fall of man, and information about the gates of the 
lower world. These tablets were copied from older tablets 
of the schol of Eridhu, and on one of them was an indorse- 
ment that it had been copied from a tablet in the library 





of Borsippa. This directly connects Babylonian myths 
with Egypt at a period before Moses. 

To nearly the same period belong the objects found at 
Tel-el-Amarna by Mr. Petrie and described by him in a 
paper of great interest. Mr. Petrie brings out with great 
clearness the character of Khuenaten, the famous heretic 
king, or rather revolutionary reformer, who worshiped only 
the sun’s rays, and who must be recognized as the founder 
of a very remarkable naturalistic school of art, the 
products of which in painting and sculpture are far supe- 
rior to anything else known in Egypt, but which did not 
survive his early death. It is remarkable that Mr. Petrie 
had the good luck to find a cast from the face of the king. 
He not only worshiped one god, but took only one wife; 
and he represents himself as riding beside his queen in a 
chariot and kissing her or holding his wife and child on his 
knees. 

An extremely interesting paper by Mr. Pinches gave an 
account of the discovery of a new Babylonian text of the 
creation of the world. Thistext begins with a time when 
sky, trees and plants had not been made nor bricks, beams, 
houses or cities constructed. Then the sea was made, the 
cities of Eridbu and Babylon. The gods and the spirits 
were created. Merodach prepared dwellings for gods and 
man, and then he with the goddess Araru ‘‘made man- 
kind,” and. “the seed of mankind with him.” Then he 
made the beasts of the field, and the living creatures of the 
desert, the Tigris andthe Euphrates, which he set in their 
places and “proclaimed their name well.” He then created 
grass, marshes and forests; then oxen, sheep and their 
dwelling places. Then follows a special account of his con- 
struction of the land and cities of Babylonia. 

It will be impossible to speak of many other papers, and 
there is not space even to epitomize the very interesting ad- 
dress of Mr. Gladstone, read in his absence by Max Miller, 

‘in which he recounts the evidences he findsin Homer of 
the influence of Phenician and Egyptian culture or power, 
and especially the retention of the designation ‘‘anaz an- 
drén,” king of men, which he regards as not a Greek desig- 
nation but derived from an Egyptian suzerainty. 

The next meeting of the Congress will be two years 
hence in Geneva, after which Americans can hope for their 
turn. I must mention the enthusiastic applause with 
which the name of Prof. W. D. Whitney was received at 
the farewell dinner. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








Charities. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, AND 
THE ARTICULATION METHOD. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 





In 1843 Mr. Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, and Dr. Samuel Howe weut to Europe 
to study the various educational systems. In the schools 
for the deaf in Germany they were surprised as well as de- 
lighted to see the deaf taught to speak and read from the 
lips. On their return Mr. Mann published a report of his 
observations, in which he strongly advocated the adoption 
of the articulation system in this country. The report ex- 
cited much controversy, especially among the many insti- 
-tutions founded on the sign system,.which Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet had brought from France years before. 
The American Asylum at Hartford, which he founded, and 
the New York Institution sent men to Germany to inves- 
tigate. They found the sign method still in use in France, 
Italy and Great Britain, Germany alone using the oral. 
The American Asylum even employed a teacher of articu- 
lation, but not seeing the results desired, abandoned the 
work. In spite. of discouragement and opposition, Mr. 
Mann, however, did not lose faith. He saw in the oral sys- 
tem of instruction an opening to a broader life for the deaf, 
a more intelligent communication with the great speaking 
world. 

While he was agitating the subject a fond father, Mr. 
Gardner G. Hubbard, was in as great anxiety concerning 
his bright little girl as Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, had been 
years before over his Alice. As she was four years old (in- 
stead of two) before the illness came which destroyed her 
hearing, his great thought was to preserve the words al- 
ready learned. He appealed to one of the oldest teachers 
of the deaf. ‘‘ You can do nothing,” he said. ‘‘ When she 
is ten years old send her to an institution where she will be 
taught the sign language.’’ ‘But she still speaks,” re- 
sponded the anxious father. ‘‘Can we not retain her lan- 
guage ?”’ ‘She will lose it in three months, and become 
dumb as well as deaf; you cannot retain it.” 

While in this suspense of mind Mr. Hubbard heard of 
the views of Mr. Mann and Dr. Howe concerning the oral 
system. On appealing to Mr. Howe he was told to talk to 
the child as tho she were not deaf. She would recognize 
the words by his lips, and she could also be taught to 
speak. Cheered by this advice, Mr. Hubbard and his 
family adopted the plan. Soon the child began to recall 
words once learned and to add new ones learned from their 
lips. The results continued so encouraging that the father 
decided to help make practical in a larger way the ideas 
Mr. Mann was agitating. So in 1864 he and a few friends 
applied to the Legislature for a charter for a school where 
the system of articulation and lip-reading should be used. 
This being defeated, they opened a little school of their 
own in June, 1866, at Chelmsford, Mass., with five pupils. 
Miss Harriet B. Rogers, who had been associated with Dr. 
Howe in the instruction of Laura Bridgman, became the 
teacher. Lieutenant-Governor Talbot, becoming interested 
in the work, encouraged Mr. Hubbard to apply again to 
the Legislature. He even went with him to secure the aid 
of Governor Bullock. To their delight they then learned 
that a Northampton gentleman, Mr. John Clarke, was 
ready to give fifty thousand dollars toward the endowment 
of a school for the deaf in Massachusetts. The Governor, 
recommending in his annual address of 1867 that initial 





steps be taken for the work, a special committee was 
appointed by the House. Before this committee Dr. 
Howe, tbe chairman, and Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, the sec- 
retary, of the Board of State Charities. appeared in its 
behalf, and Mr. Hubbard represented petitioners for an act 
of incorporation. At one of the hearings his little daugh- 
ter was questioned in arithmetic, history and geography. 
Her intelligent answers convinced the committee of the 
power of the method used in her development, and the 
charter was given. Seeing then for the first time the signs 
used by the deaf-mutes present at the hearing, the little 
girl asked why they did not speak with the lips as she did ; 
for she thought it a great deal better to talk with the 
mouth than with the fingers. 

The charter having been given, the school in Chelmsford 
was removed to Northampton. Thus was established in 
1867, with Miss Rogers as principal, the first regular insti- 
tution in this country for instruction to the deaf by articu- 
lation and lip-reading. In honor of Mr. Clarke, who gave 
in all three hundred thousand dollars for the work, it was 
called the Clarke Institution. 

Scarcely ‘was the schoolin Northampton opened before 
Mr. Dexter S. King, a member of the committee before 
whom the hearings were given, asked that a branch might 
be started in Boston. Being a member of the Boston 
School Board, he soon secured the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider the matter. A canvass of the city 
revealed nearly thirty deaf children in the homes needing 
the common school education the commonwealth demands 
every child should have. If they could not be taught in 
the regular public school, they must have one adapted to 
their needs. So the committee opened in an old school- 
house on East Street, in November, 1869,<che first school 
for the education of the deaf ever incorporated into the 
public school system. It had nine pupils. In a few days 
an afternoon session for eleven other pupils was opened in 
the schoolhouse. on Somerset Street. A few weeks later 
the school was transferred to Pemberton Square, whence, 
after remaining several years, it was moved to Warrenton 
Street. Since Horace Mann, fully recognizing that deaf 
children had normal vocal organs capable of training, had 
been the first in America to recommend and work for the 
adoption of the articulation method, the school, in 1873, 
several years after his death, was named forhim. Miss 
Sarah Fuller, who had been sent by the Boston School 
Board to study with Miss Clarke at Northampton, became 
the principal, which position she holds to-day, 

Only those who have become personally acquaint«d with 
Miss Fuller and her work, can fully know the immense 
patience, love and wisdom she has revealed. Oce can 
never forget the impression made upon first hearing the 
children under her care talk. I recall my first visit to the 
school with mingled feelings of surprise, wonder and 
gratitude. As I sat talking with Miss Fuller a you'g 
lady stepped into the room, had a little conversation and 
went out. Supposing she was an assistant, I was surprised 
to hear Miss Fuller say, ‘‘She is one of our best pupils.”’ 
“Pupils ?”” Texclaimed. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she replied. ‘‘I will call 
her back and you can talk with her.”” And soon without 
difficuity I was conversing with her, when, with evident 
pleasure, she said she could now do her own shopping, be- 
cause she could make herself understood by those who 
knew not signs. She finally illustrated a benefit of the oral 
instruction. On beivg asked if she would rather talk than 
use sigos, her face lighted up, as she said: ‘‘ Oh, yes in- 
deed ! I talk at home all the time now, like the rest of the 
family, and my father isso happy !’’ Upon which Miss Ful- 
ler said to me that if all the pupils were obliged to talk at 
home as well as at school, they would receive greater bene- 
fit from the articulation system. She saw a perceptible 
difference in children t‘ us favored. In a little further con- 
versation, the young lady spoke of reading Roman History 
under the auspices of the Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home. The reference to this Society led Miss Fuller to 
speak of a former pupil of the school, who, having been for 
several years a student in the Society, was then a teacher 
of a special class formed for the deaf. She was also presi- 
dent of a correspondence circle of five deaf ladies she had 
formed in the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
where she had also been a student. She had written prose 
articles for the periodicals and published a volume of 
poems. Allthis was the result of faithfully making the 
most of herself ia the midst of a deep and long-continued 
silence. Miss Fuller told of another girl, deaf since she 
was seven, who was then a pupil in the Art Museum of 
Boston, where she hoped to finish the course. She also had 
a class of twelve studying painting with her. 

I was particularly interested in one of the pupils of the 
school, a girl of fifteen, who had been totally deaf since 
ten yearsofage. Her parents had put her into the school 
immediately after she became deaf, that the speech already 
gained might be preserved. Hence her vocabulary was 
large. In all my experience with girls I have rarely been 
so entertained with original opinions. Her reading was 
extensive. Speaking of Scott’s novels, she said: ‘‘I like 
him because he tells stories, and doesn’t do like some peo- 
ple—spoil a story for the sake of putting in stacks of knowl- 
edge.’’ She spoke of *‘ loving” history and reading the news- 
papers. Upon saying she read everything in the Youth’s 
Companion, a girl born deaf who had been eagerly watch- 
ing our conversation, exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, I like that paper : 
but I am afraid I skip the important things to read about 
the girls who have good times !’’ and this I understood per- 
fectly, altho the girl, perhaps fourteen or fifteen years old, 
had never heard a sound. I found myself listening breath- 
lessly to the little opinions coming out of so much silence. 
My heart ached as I thought she would never hear a bird 
sing, a symphony or the voice of a loved one. I did not 
wonder that a fond mother wept for joy on first 
hearing her child often say, ‘‘ Mamma, I love you.” Even 
if not spoken in the sweetest tones, it was her dumb child 
talking ; was not that enough ? 

Miss Fuller told of two mothers who came iz every day 
from suburban towns with their little totally deaf five- 
year old girls, and spent the forenoon there in order to go 
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home with them. She also told of a New Hampshire 
mother so anxious for the education of her child, born deaf, 
that in lieu of no State institution, she had obtained State 
aid for six years for her to come to the Horace Mann 
School. In order to ge with her she had obtained employ- 
ment in Boston. Pupils came in every day from places as 
far as Braintree and Stoughton, and many came from Bos- 
ton’s immediate vicinity. On inquiring if any difference 
was noticeable between children born deaf and those who 
had lost their hearing at three or four years of age, Miss 
Fuller introduced me to an eleven-year-old girl who had 
been deaf since three years of age. When she came to the 
school she had lost the few words she had ever gained, and 
for years seemed dull and hard to learn. But all at once 
her mind brightened and her vocabulary gained rapidly. 
This could be accounted for in no other way than that the 
first three years of impressionability to the outer world 
were now bringing forth fruit. That all such children as 
well as those born deaf, who were too young to go to the 
Horace Mann School, might have thé benefit of being taught 
to speak, the Sarah Fuller Home was opened in West Med- 
ford, Mass., in 1888, through the generous efforts of Mrs. 
Francis Brooks and other friends. Under the loving care 
of the Principal, Miss Eliza L. Clarke, fourteen little deaf 
children found therea *‘ speaking” home this past year. 

At the time of my visit to the school it was located in 
Warrenton Street. In 1890, after fifteen years spent there, 
it was moved into the fine new building, 178 Newbury 
Street, built by the city at acost of more than ninety 
thousand dollars (including the furniture), on land given 
by the State. Its dedication occurred November 10th, 
190, on the twenty-first anniversary of the school. Of the 
ninety-two pupils—thirty-eight boys and fifty-four girls— 
connected with the school at that time, sixty-five were resi- 
dents of Boston, twenty-five of towns in the vicinity and 
two from other States. Over two hundred had gone out 
from its influence. 

The dedicatory exercises consisted of a prayer by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, and interesting addresses by the 
Hon. John W. Dickinson, and other educational friends. 
The historical address was most appropriately given by the 
Hon. Gardner Green Hubbard, of Washington. He felt ita 
deep joy to say that the success of the work whose origin 
the deafness of his little girl had stimulated, had led to the 
opening of day schools in Portland, Providence, Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Evansville, New 
Orleans and La Crosse; that in England as well as in 
America its influence had been felt. 

And Mr. Hubbard’s daughter, as the wife of Alexander 
Graham Bell, is still an inspiration to the progressive 
education of the deaf. The knowledge of what articula- 
tion has done for her, as well as the value of his father’s 
visible speech, ever keeps Mr. Bell’s faith strong in the 
ultimate success of what seem to many radical theories. 
His own invention, the speaking telephone, was the result 
of experiments in teaching deaf children to speak. He, 
with Miss Clarke and Miss Fuller, called the first conven- 
tions of articulation teachers, for the purpose of discussing 
and improving methods for promoting the work in Ameri- 
ca. Heis now President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech,to the Deaf, which was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of New York, Sep- 
tember, 1890. This Association came into existence, not to 
antagonize any school or system of schools, but to help allin 
America to carry out the spirit of the resolution unani- 
mously adopted at the California Convention of Instruct- 
ors of the Deaf in 1886, that every deaf child should be 
given a chance to learn to speak ; the object being, as Ur. 
Bell has well said, not to train elocutionists, but to help 
deaf children make themselves understood, articulation, 
even tho imperfect, b-ing more intelligible to strangers 
than signs. Standing on this neutral ground, the mem- 
bership includes the entire profession, whatever their 
methods of instruction. At the first summer meeting of 
the Association, at Lake George, in July, 1891, the chief 
sign institutions of the land were represented. Whether 
these institutions believe or not in teaching by speech—as 
do the Clarke Institution, Horace Mann School and others, 
who hold that in this way the pupil is taught to read, 
speak and think in the English language in a way impos- 
sible to one dependent on the sign Janguage alone--they 
are unanimous in the desire to teach speech. Hence nearly 
all the institutions in the land are now employing articu- 
lation teachers, articulation and lip-reading being consid- 
ered as much a branch of study as arithmetic or history. 
“Please see if you can’t teach my child to speak,” is the 
request now coming from parents who send their children 
to the various institutions. [fhe word dumb has been re- 
moved from the name of the official organ. It is now the 
Annals of the Deaf. The National College for the Deaf at 
Washington, with its nearly seventy pupils, has extended, 
in 1891, its course to include instruction and practice in 
speech. In September, 1891, six young men, graduates of 
as many colleges and universities, and one young experi- 
enced woman, all hearing students, formed the first class 
for a post-graduate course of study and training prelimi- 
nary to becoming teachers in schools for the deaf. Mem- 
bers of this training department not only have intimate 
association with the deaf undergraduates, but are obliged 
tostudy the mechanism of speech, visible speech and the 
methods of articulation. A reasonable proficiency in 
speech and lip-reading will yet become an essential condi- 
tion for full graduation. 

Dr. Bell illustrates the transcendent value of teaching 
speech when he tells of having seen a public school boy 
who became deaf when twelve years old, go into an institu- 
tion for the deaf and dumb talking as readily as any one 
and coming out a deaf-mute. I could but think of this, by 
contrast, on hearing at an exhibition of the Horace Mann 
School in 1891, three of its former pupils tell in plain 
words of their studies and pleasures as students in the 
Boston Berkeley School. Another former pupil, as a 
student in the Chauncey Hall School, told of engaging in 
all the studies, drills and-games with his companions, altho 
he could not heara sound. He spoke tenderly—as did al 


of them—of the kindness of their fellow-students, and 
seemed very grateful for the privilege of being able to 
mingle with speaking boys and girls. Little Helen Kellar 
especially felt this when, after making her first sounds, 
under the instruction of Miss Fuller, she clapped her hands 
and danced for joy. She expressed still more fully her 
feeling when, after her real use of speech, she said: “Iam 
not dumb now.”’ 

HUNSTANTON, KING’s LYNN, ENGLAND. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST 

BACON, J. H., Hamilton College, accepts call toSalem, N. Y. 
BICKFORD, F. 8.. Lamoine, called to Norway, Me. 

BLACE WEIL, C. 8., Norfolk, Va., accepts call to Elizabeth City, 


BROWN, Frank C., Northwood, N. H., accepts call to Mana- 

squan, 

CALLAHAN, C. H., Tower City, 8. D., resigns. 

CORNISH, H. H., First ch., Erie, Penn., resigns. 

aa e. A. R., Plainfield, N. J., accepts call to Northampton, 
ass. 


' ELLIS, J. R., Milton, accepts call to Muncy, Penn. 

FORD, L. S., East Pembroke, N. Y., resigns. 

FREITAG, A., Detroit, Mich., resigns. 

HAILEY, O. L., Knoxville, Tenn,, resigns. 

JAMES, Cnas. H., Attica, N, Y., resigns. 

KIDD, J. W., Kincaid, accepts call to Blue Mound, Kan. 

LAM, FM. Williamsbridge, N. Y., acceptscall to Kennebunk- 

port, Me. 

LEMON, W. L., Olena, O., accepts call to Bangor, Penn. 

RICHARDSON, F. H., Brookfield, N. Y., called to Plainfield, N.J. 

STIFLER, J. M., D.D.,Crozer Sem., called to Ridley Park, Penn. 

SWEET, S. E., Reedsburg, Wis., resigns. 

bie a, * tee C. M., Clayton, N. Y., accepts call to Clarksburg, 
. Va.. 


WEAVER, Amos, Hampton, Ia., resigns. 
“ CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARRETT, Joun P., Normal, Ill., called to South Haven, Mich. 
BAXTER, BENJAMIN J., Northport, Mich., resigns. 

BROWN, CuHarzes R., inst. September 20th, Winthrop ch., 

Charleston, Mass. 
ag A Epwarpb, Yankton, S. D., called to West Superior, 
is. 


BURNARD, W11L114M H., Miles, Ia., resigns. 
BUSHEE, WIL14M A., Derby, called to Wallingford, Vt. 
CONRY, HEnry T., Tulare, Cal., resigns. 


CURTIS, WALTER W., West Stockbridge, Mass., called to 
Canaan, and Presbyterian ch., Canaan Center, N. Y. 

GRAFF, FRANKLIN L., Brecksville, O., accepts call to Cham- 
paign, il 

GREGORY, JAmEs C., ord. September 27th, Center Point, Ia. 

HALBERSLEBEN, Henry C., Silver Creek, accepts call to 
Linwood, Neb. 

a” CHARLEs S., Andover Sem., accepts call to Eastport, 

e. 


HOUSTON, WaRREN H., Ellsworth, called to Kanaranzi, Minn. 

JENKINS, Davip T., Manville, Wyo., accepts call to Hankin- 
son, N. D. 

JENKINS, W1i1i14aM M., Elk River, accepts call to Cannon 
Falls, Minn. 

JOHNSON, Hiram E., Howard, called to East Providence, R. I. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM G., ord. September 20th, Center Point, Ia. 

KEENE, AARON H., Glen Ullin, N. D., resigns. 

a ny OY, W.H., ord. September 29th, Linden ch., Malden, 


KENGOTT, GrorGE F., inst. September 29th, Lowell, Mass. 

KIDDER, SAMUEL T., Fond du Lac, Wis., resigns. 

LATHAM, ERNEST R., ord. Sept. 29th, Richmond and Fairport, O. 

LAWRENCE, Harris N., Grand River and Madison, called to 
Genoa Bluffs, Ia. 

LILLIE, Isaac B., Crystal, called to Sheridan, Mich. 

McCORKLE, SHERMAN W., Allegheny, Penn., resigns. 


— CHARLES D., ord. and inst. Sept. 29th, Canaan, 
onn. 


MOODY, BENJAMIN F., Hillsboro, Ore., resigns. 
NUTTING, Joun D., St. Louis, Mo., resigns. 


Payee. EDWARD A., Denver, Col., accepts call to Payette, 

aho. 

PARSONS, ALFRED L., ord. Sept. 29th, Lowell, Mass. 

PARTRIDGE, Horace E., ord. recently Pomona, Tenn. 

PATTON, Cart S., ord. and inst. Sept. 28th, High Street ch., 
Auburn, Me. 

PETTIT, SAMUEL A., Naponee, called to Clearwater and Glovers- 
ville, Neb. 

PITKIN, F. M., inst. Sept. 23d, Mound City, Kan. 

RADER, WIt11AM, Biddeford, Me., called to Spokane, Wasb., 
and also to Central ch., Bangor, Me. 

STEARNS, Epwarp R., ord. September 27th, Farmington, Me. 

SEIBERT, ALBERT E., Bronson, accepts call to Muskegon, Mich. 

SMILEY, JAMEs D., Riverside, R. I., resigns. 

STONE, Srpney, Clearwater, accepts call to Fosston and McIn- 
tosh, Minn. 

THRALL, W111 H., Redfield, called to Aberdeen, S. D. 

VAN VLEET, W11L11AM M., Second ch., Ottumwa, Ia., resigns. 

WARD. dream Q., Canaan, N. Y., resigns. 

WILLIS J., Vincent, Custer City, 8. D., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANGER. CHARLES B., Lowville, accepts call to Lake Crystal 
nn. ; 


BELL, Epson M., Fletcher, accepts call to Batavia, O. 

BOWMAN, W. Scort, Irwin, accepts call to Brownsville, Penn. 

CHAPMAN, J. W1LBurR, Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

CLIZBE, Jay, Kalamazoo, accepts call to Mason, Minn. 

CRAIGHEAD, D. E., licentiate, accepts call to Somerset, Penn. 

DOUGLASS, SAMUEL W., West Middlesex, accepts call to Mt. 
Pleasant, Penn. 

HERRENDEEN, WE LcoME R., ae, called to Willow 
Creek, fll 

IRWIN, HANSON, San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

LORD, E. L., inst. Oct. 6th, Rushville, Il. 

MATON, W. W., Denver, Col., resigns. 

MATTHEWS, R. J. L., Hebron, accepts call to Linn, Ill. 

MCcATEE, W. A., inst. Oct. 9th, Danville, Penn. 

MDOWELL, 0. G., New Bethlehem, Penn., accepts call to Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

a WILLIAM, New Britain, accepts call to Buckingham, 

‘onn. 


ROBINSON, W.C., Portland, Me., accepts call to Clinton, N. Y. 
SNYDER, A. J., Deerfield, N. J., resigns. 
VavaAceae. H. H., inst. Oct. 9th, Central Park ch., Chicago, 


WARD, W. Ik, Princeton, Ind., accepts call to the chair of 
Latin, Emporia College. 


WOODS, Davip W., Germantown, Penn., resigns. 
WRIGHT, J. ELLiorr, Germantown, Penn., resigns. 
YOUNG, T. W. (United Pres.), called to Upper Ten Mile, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAYME, G., Luth., Eau Claire, Wis., withdraws his resignation. 
POWERS, L. M., Univ., inst. Oct. 9th, Somerville, Mass. 





WENNER, P. A., Luth., Buffalo, Minn., resigns. 


Literature. 


fhe prompt mention in our list of “* Books of the Week” will be con- 
sidered by us an equivalent to *hetr publishers for all volumes re- 
cetwed. The inter sts of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY.* 


THE authorship of this important work is a mystery, 

carefully guarded by the publishers. The secret is 

aggravated because often we seem just on the point of 

seizing a clue to the discovery only to be once more 

disappointed. That the author has already wielded a 

skillful pen and shown himself an adept in certain lines 

of literary and esthetic research is shown by the anony- 

mous works already attributed to him. That he is a 
person well advanced in years is indicated by the open- 
ing statement of his book that he was taken by his 
father, in 1829, to see King George IV out driving. 
From his recollections of that occasion it may be in- 
ferred that the author was then a lad of eight or ten. 
That he has always enjoyed wealth and leisure is sug- 
gested by theevidence that he had leisure to pass 
many hours in the greenrooms and coulisses of the 
theater, forming friendly relations with opera singers, 
actors and dancers; and yet more by the constant 
allusions to men of high rank with whom he has 
been on intimate terms. That the author was or is of 
a titled family, himself perhaps the bearer of a title of 
nobility, is shown also by his frequent allusion to mem- 
bers of the nobility as kinsfolk of his own. 

Indeed, the secret of the author’s identity is not as 
carefully protected as one would expect from the 
secrecy maintained about it. For example, he tells us 
that his grandfather was Attorney-General of the Isle of 
Man in 1793. In another place he states that when a 
child his father’s house was near Tunbridge Wells ; 
elsewhere he informs us that for thirty years he was an 
intimate friend of Sir Walter Stirling; other hints are 
not wanting. One who is curious in the matter could fol- 
low these clues with good prospect of success, unless, 
indeed, it should prove that the anecdotes given from 
personal recollection are gathered from the diaries or 
reminiscences of more than one distinguished individual, 
and have been collected in this form by an editor 
There are signs that this may be the true solution of 
the origin of this book. 

But whatever be the identity of the author, there is no 
question that we have here a most interesting and 
valuable collection of reminiscences concerning many 
of the most prominent people of this century—a collec- 
tion offering immense attraction tv the general reader, 
and destined to prove a mine of quotable material in 
editorial offices. for years to come. But few of these 
anecdotes have appeared before in print, and they are 
arranged systematically under various heads, together 
with an index, making therefore an important work of 
biographical reference. Thus we have disiinct depart- 
ments respectively entitled ‘‘Cour’ Gossip,” ‘‘ Social, 
Literary and Political Celebrities,” ‘‘ Men of the Sword,” 
‘*Legal Celebrities,” ‘‘Among the Faculty,” ‘‘ English 
and Other Vocalists and Musicians,” ‘‘ Choregraphy,” 
‘* Histrionic Memories,” and the like. Thevery great 
fullness of the department devoted to music and the 
drama, which comprises half the work, leads us to infer 
that this division emanated from a different pen than the 
other portions of the collection. 

The illustrations add very greatly to the interest of 
these reminiscences; for they are photogravures from 
portraits, made from the lifer from old and often quaint 
etchings, steel plates, or woodcuts. 

The tone of the author is generally pleasant and the 
styleagreeable. The few anecdotes he quotes relating to 
America form an exception, showing the tradiional 
English prejudice and ignorance regarding the United 
States. He is also very bitter against Charles Dickens, 
for his egotism and immorality. He says: 

“Even allowing for the lowness of his antecedents and 
origin, his deticient education and his recognized lack of the 
instincts of a gentleman, no one can afford to overlook 
his immoral life, his unchastened vanity and selfishness, 
and the presumption with which he blazoned forth his in- 
difference to the feelings of those he injured, to the opin- 
ion of the world, and to the sacredness of his own vows. 
Yet this is the man whose delinquencies the world chooses 
to ignore because he amuses them.”’ 

Per contra, the author has so exalted and inordinately 
high an estimate of the meritsof the Duke of Wellington 
that heactually accepts as correct the assertion of Talley- 
rand, quoted in these pages, that ‘‘ he considered Well- 
ington, take him for all in all, the greatest man that had 
ever been produced in any age or country”! If the 
astute Talleyrand ever made any such statement as that, 
he did it for a purpose, having some end to gain from 
the Englishman to whom he repeated it, and not being 
above using a little blarney to gain that end. No un- 
prejudiced historian would ever place Wellington in the 
same rank with Hannibal, Julius Cesar, Frederick the 
Great or Napoleon, as a military man, but rather 
with Parma, Turenne or Marlborough ; as a statesman 
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he made no great figure, while at least 
three of the first-named list were great in 
affairs of State as well as great soldiers, 
who overcame obstacles such as never fell 
to the lot of Wellington in his entire 
career. Norcan any such comparative esti- 
mate of value be made that does not take 
into account men of thought as well as of 
action—Dante, Shakespeare, Bacon, etc. 
Some of the most interesting of these 
anecdotes are those which repeat the gos- 
sip of the court and nobility, some from 
the author’s personal recollection, as he 
alleges, others drawn from family tradi- 
tions, and, therefore, carrying a certain 
authenticity. As he says: ‘‘ Trifles cease 
to be trifles when Boswell is relating them 
of Johnson.” It is interesting to be re- 
minded once more of the really gracious 
disposition of Queen Victoria in her early 
years as indicated by such incidents as 
this, which occurred at her coronation : 








‘* When the venerable Lord Rolle, aged 
ninety-five, who had already slipped on the 
steps of the throne, came in his turn to do 
homage, the young Queen, in whose heart 
a spontaneously benevolent respect for age 
surmounted the dry dictates of Court eti- 
quet, turning to those about her said, with 
lovable naiveté, ‘May I not get up to meet 
him ?’ and without waiting for permission, 
rose and advanced down two or three steps 
to spare the aged peer the risk of another 
fall. Thatsimpleact in an instant touched 
every heart, and won the loyal affection of 
all present ; the expression of this feeling 
on their part burst forth unchecked, echo- 
ing through the vast building.” 


George IV, who figures largely in these 
pages, practiced a freedom in going 
abroad that is and has been quite unusual 
with crowned and titled heads. The fol- 
lowing characteristic story is told of him 
here : 


“One day at a dinner given by George 
IV at ‘The Cottage,’ Windsor Park, in 
1827, he related with much drollery the 
following personal anecdote : 

“**T had been riding one day,’ said his 
Royal Highness, ‘ unattended by a groom, 
between Teddington and Hampton Wick, 
when I was overtaken by a butcher’s boy on 
horseback with a tray of meat under his 
arm. 

*** Nice pony that of your’n, old gen’le- 
man,’ said he. 

*** Pretty fair,’ I answered. 

“*Mine’s a good un, too,’ was his re- 
joinder; and he added: ‘I’ll wager you a 
pot o’ beer, old man, you don’t trot to 
Hampton Wick quicker nor me.’ 

“<*¥ declined the match,’ continued the 
Duke; ‘and the butcher’s boy, as he stuck 
his single spur into his nag’s side, turned 
back and called out, with a contemptuous 
sneer, ‘I knowed you was only a muff.’”’ 


There are doubtless some in these days 
when Freemasonry has become less 
Rhadamanthine in its method of treating 
those who betray or inadvertantly become 
aware of thesecrets of the order who still 
remember the fate of Morgan or have 
heard the tradition of the only female 
Mason on record. According to that tra- 
dition, she was a young girl of noble 
family who hid herself in the clock of a 
lodge to gratify her curiosity. Inadver- 
tently she hit and stopped the penduluw. 
This caused her discovery. She was 
dragged forth and condemned to imme- 
diate death. But a member present 
offered her the alternative of marriage. 
She accepted him, was married and took 
the oath, after recovering from the usual 
conventional fainting fit that might 
naturally be expected in such a crisis. 

Well, in this book we have an excellent 
likeness of this very lady, the Honorable 
Mrs. Aldworth, daughter of Lord Done- 
raile, together with what is affirmed to be 
an authentic account of that adventure, as 
obtained by the author himself from Colo- 
nei Alcock Stanell, that lady’s grand- 
son : 


“She was,” to quote from this work, 
“the daughter of Lord Doneraile, who 
seems to have enjoyed some privileges 
among Masons, and who was a Master; and 
‘lodges’ were held at his house. On the 
occasion of one of their meetings at Done- 
raile Castle, they were assembled in a room 
or hall, communicating with a smaller 
room, the door into which happened to be 
open; his young daughter being occupied, 
quite by chance, in the inner room, unwit- 
tingly overheard all that was going on. 
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Too much alarmed to know how to act, she 
at first thought the meeting would shortly 
disperse, and that her accidental presence 


to her that she had far better eseape, if it 
were possible to get away umperceived. 
She accordingly stole out, and, keeping 
close along the tapestry of the vast hall. in 
the gloaming, successfully passed the gen- 
tlemen seated at the table in the middle of 
it, who were too much absorbed to notice 
her. She had reached the door and opened it, 
when, to her dismay, she found her 
self suddenly confronted with an un- 
expected. sentinel, called the ‘tyler,’ 
whose office it is to guard the ap- 
proaches whenever a ‘lodge’ is held. 
This functionary, as in duty bound, brought 
his prisoner back into the middle ef the 
hall, and presented the terrified girl to the 
assembly. A unanimous regret was frank- 
ly expressed, but they agreed there was 
only one issue. ‘Oh, no, gentlemen!’ said 
Lord Doneraile. ‘I am not going to lose my 
only daughter, you must find some other 
way out of it.’ 

“« There canonly be one other way,’ re- 
plied the spokesman; ‘ but she is not a man ; 
if she were, she might be sworn in a Free- 
mason.’ 

““* Then,’ said Lord Doneraile, ‘ she must 
be sworn in without being a man.’ 

** The conclusion was accepted; the young 
lady was sworn in then and there, and 
proved as loyal to her oath as the best man 
among them.”’ 


Those who have ever denied or ques- 
tioned the murder of Morgan will find a 
confirmation of its possibility at least in 
this incident. The grandfather of the 
writer of this critique, who was a master 
in the time of the Morgan mystery in 
New York, warned the writer in the 
most earnest manner of which language 
is capable on no account to enter the 
order of Freemasons. 

It would be natural that a miscellane- 
ous work of this character, written by a 
man of the world about people of the 
world, would occasionally degenerate into 
a chronique scandaleuse. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that there are few 
stories in the book liable to exception, and 
those are simply repeated without any 
attempt at sensationalism. This is the 
more creditable as such a career as that of 
the notorious Duke of Brunswick, for 
example, could hardly be touched on 
without the relation of some questionable 
facts. 

There is one statement in this con- 
nection so remarkable that it must 
arouse attention and challenge grave 
doubts on the part of some, altho it may 
be difficult to disprove. It relates to 
the Princess Amelia, of whom a beau- 
tiful portrait is given. George III, ex- 
emplary in many respects, had his esca- 
pades at one time, among them, it is said, 
a liaison, or perhaps a secret marriage, 
with a fair Quakeress. One of the favor- 
ites at his court was General Fitzroy. The 
author of these anecdotes states that on 
her deathbed the Princess Amelia revealed 
to her royal father that she had been se- 
cretly married. On being questioned as 
to the identity of her husband, she avowed 
that it was General Fitzroy ; whereupon 
the King 


“uttered a cry of horror and fied from the 
room. Neither the General nor the Prin- 
cess were in any way aware of that officer’s 
parentage, but the King knew only too 
well who was his father. The Princess died 
shortly after making this ominous revela- 
tion, and the terrible nature of it, together 
with her death, proved too much for the 
already impaired mental condition of the 
King.” 


There is also a singular story about 
Madame Récamier which we do not care 
to repeat. 

Among the literary anecdotes is a cap- 
ital letter from Horne Tooke in reply to 
an official who had questioned the correct- 
ness of his statement about his income. 
It covers the whole question of an income 
tax, its odiousness and impracticability, a 
tax which some still wish to see enacted 
again in the United States : 


“To Mr. W. B. SUTTLY: 
“ Sir:—I have much more reason than 
the commissioners have to be dissatisfied 
- with the smallness of my income. I have 
never in my life disavowed, or had occasion 
to reconsider, any declaration which I have 
signed with my name. But the Act of Par- 











would never be known ; and then it occurred __ 


liament has removed all decencies which 
used to prevail between gentlemen, and 
has given the commissioners (shrouded 
under the signature of their clerk) a right 
by law to tell me that they have reason to 
believe that I am aliar. They have alsoa 
right to demand from me upon oath the 
particular circumstances of my private sit- 
uation. In obedience to the law Iam ready 
to attend them upon this degrading occa- 
sion so novel to Englishmen, and to give 
them every explanation and satisfaction 
which they may be pleased to require. I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 


‘* JoHN HORNE TOOKE.”’ 
Of James Smith we are told that he 


“used to quote the amusing remark ofa 
country parson who had read ‘ The Rejected 
Addresses’ to the effect that ‘he did not 
see why they should have been rejected ; 
in fact, he thought some of them very 
good.’ ” 


While there is hardly a page that could be 
spared from these volumes, the most val- 
uable and original portion is that relating 
to music and the drama. Of the scope of 
Jenny Lind’s talents the author has but a 
poor opinion; while of Mario and Grisi 
he writes in the most enthusiastic terms, 
both of their musical powers and their 
domestic virtues. As the reader may re- 
member, Mario was by birth Marquis of 
Candia, and his marriage with Grisi was 
felicitous to the last. 

At the close of these entertaining vol- 
umes the author or compiler says : 


“These pages, tho perhaps already too 
numerous for my readers, are far from hav- 
ing exhausted my store of memories. It has 
been said somewhere that ‘it is possible the - 
best books are those that have never been 
written,’ and I am pretty sure that my best 
and most interesting reminiscences are 
those that I have been obliged to reserve 
for another volume.”’ 


All of which suggests that the author is 
either a compiler or Mephistopheles him- 
self; for within certain territories he 
seems to have been everywhere and to 
have known everybody. 


» 
> 





Education from a National Standpoint 
by Alfred Fouillée, translated by W. J. 
Greenstreet, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (England), is the most striking of 
the recent additions to the “‘ International 
Education Series.” (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50 per vol.) We regret that 
the space at our command does not permit 
a full notice of this book. It is the voice of 
New France demanding national education 
in the sense which has been given to these 
words since Sedan. M. Fouillée has been a 
close student of Herbart. His book has a 
strictly systematic consistency which is due 
toits being founded on Herbart’s psychology, 
which scientific terms being omitted, means 
the basis of Nature. M. Fouillée does not 
at all accept the technical, scientific, or in- 
dustrial system as a substitute for a broad 
training in the humanities. His conclu- 
sions on this subject are very much in order 
at this time in this country, and we recom- 
mend teachers who are disposed to substi- 
tute modern languages for Greek and Latin 
to ponder his remark that to do so would be 
equivalent to suggesting in the science o 
zoology ‘‘a study of snakes instead of tad- 
poles in the embryology of frogs.’’ The 
fundamental idea of the book is one that 
was fully expanded by the author in a pre- 
vious publication, ‘‘ Evolutionisme de idées- 
forces.”’ It is, in fact, substantially Her- 
bart’s doctrine of Idea-forces, or of the ten- 
dency of every idea to. work itself out. The 
French original was published in 1888, and 
has been somewhat condensed in the pres- 
ent translation. The use of the phrase “ hyp- 
notic-suggestion”” must not be understood 
asclassing the author among the disciples of 
the hypnotic frenzy in France. He defines 
his position in the present volume in terms 
which reduces the matter to very low terms, 
where it falls in among Herbart’s enumera- 
tion of suggestion as one of the most use- 
ful and effective influences to be employed 
in education. M. Fouillée is an enthusias- 
tic evolutionist, but not in a low or materi- 
alistic sense ; on the contrary, his book is 
on the highest plane of spiritualistic phi- 
losophy, intolerant of any education which 
does not depend mainly on the Humanities. 
It reiterates on every page the note 
which rings through all the German peda- 
gogy, discipline, discipline. No such dis- 
cussion has come to our notice in English 
as this little volume contains of the results 

produced by the systems which omit the 
Humanities and run on the two ideas 
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that education is the acquisition of knowl. 


edge on the one hand, and on the other is 
to be directed in the course of one’s intend. 
ed life-work. Both these points M. Fouillée 
combats with French force and vivacity, 
and with all the earnestness of a patriot’s 
conviction that his country has already 
paid too high a price for the defects of the 
national training to take more risks in the 
same direction. The evidences vited in this 
volume of the national value of a thorough 
training in the Humanities and of g 
school system that has a moral core, 
and is worthy to be called a discipline in 
the moral sense, are very striking indeed, 
The Moral Instruction of Children, 
By Felix Adler. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50.) This volume, alsoin the “Ip- 
ternational Educational Series,” is the third 
which has come to our notice during the 
year which discusses the question how, 
under our secular system of public educa- 
tion, it is possible to give the discipline an 
ethical character. This question really lies 
at the basis of the volume noticed above, 
translated from M. Fouillée, where it is dis- 
cussed in a broaderand more fundamental 
way; for a discipline, which is based on the 
humanities, is essentially and of necessity 
ethical. Dr. Adler’s suggestion that a sys- 
tem of ethical instruction could be formu- 
lated by general agreement among all par- 
ties and taught nemine, contradicente is 
substantially the system which is pow 
breaking down in this country. There is 
more promise in his suggestion that ethics 
can be taught with great freedom, provided 
their ideal or theoretic basis is not brought 
forward, and the teacher is content to teach 
them without tracing them back toa re- 
ligious authority or a philosophic basis, and 
so on. Dr. Adler’s exposition of this point is 
the strong feature of his book, but he does 
not touch bottom as M. Fouillée does. His 
chapter on methods of using the Old Testa- 
ment stories is bad,and will probably bar the 
book at once from the circles where Dr. Ad- 
ler would wish it to have the fullest consider- 
ation. To the religious mind no greater in- 
dignity can be done the Holy Scriptures than 
to apply such a minimizing rationalism to 
these sacred histories. Dr. Adler’s models 
and examples only show what mangled 
work must be made of them when religion 
in any form is taught in schools where no 
guaranty can be had from the teacher that 
he either knows or even respects the sub- 
ject. The public are showing new interest 
in the discovery that with the disappear- 
ance of religious instruction from the 
schools, ethical instruction has largely dis- 
appeared also, and in the question how the 
difficulty is to be met on our American the- 
ory. This volume of Dr. Adler’s is the third 
serious discussion of the subject which 
‘has come to us from the press since the 
year began. In the same series, English 
Education in the Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, by Isaac Sharpless, Sc.D., 
LL.D., President of Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, $1.50) fills a vacant place in this edu- 
cational series. The account of the Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Public Schools,” such as Eton, Har- 
row, Rugby, Winchester, etc., is particu- 
larly worth reading, as showing the hard, 
thorough drill which the upper classes in 
England rely on to train their boys. We 
call attention to what President Sharpless 
says of the religious training in these 
schools, of its effect and value, and of the 
interest the boys now take in religious mat- 
ters as compared with, say, twenty-five 
years back. The account of the State 
school system, corresponding to our com- 
mon schools, includes a brief history of the 
development of the system, of the training 
of teachers, the general condition of these 
schools, and a sketch of what is attempted in 
the way of technical and scientific educa- 
ti 

Theological Propedeutic ; a General In- 
troduction to the Study of Theology, Exe- 
getical, Historical, Systematic, and Practi- 
cal, including EncyclopwJia, Methodoloyy, 
and Bibliography. Part I. A Manual for 
Students. By Philip Schaff, D.D., L™.D. 
(The Christian Literature Company, New 
York. $1.00.) This is a long title, but it 
saves us something in the description of 
the book which it very accurately and 
fully presents to the student. We give the 
volume a hearty welcome. It lies full in 
the line of Professor Schaff’s life-long study 
and most mature work. He is at his very 
best in handling topics of this nature. No 
one can surpass him. Wehaverun through 
his volume with real delight. Hagenbach 
has now grown into a cumbersome and 
almost unmanageable tome. Dr. Schafi’s 
volume in contrast is compact, brief and 
simple. The Part I now published contains 
but about one-half of the whole; but it 














will bear doubling in size and still lie well 
within the limits of convenience and brev- 

















‘his life’s work is to lie. 
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ity. The book is a boon to the young stu- 
dent of theology, to whom it brings an in- 
telligent laying out of the field in which 
The Third 
Volume of the Second Series of the “‘ Select 
Library of Nicene “and Post-Nicene Fa- 
thers,” edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL,D., 
and Henry Wace, D.D., Principal of King’s 
College, London, contains Theodoret’s 
Church History, Dialogues and Letters, 
translated with notes and comments by 
the Rev. Blomfield Jackson, M.A., Rector 
of St. Bartholemew’s, London ; Jerome and 
Gennadius: Lives of Illustrious Men. 
Translated with introduction and notes by 
Ernest Cushing Richardson, Ph.D., Libra- 
rian of Princeton College; and Rufinus’s 
Apology against Jerome with Jerome’s 
Apology in reply to Rufinus together with 
Rufinus’s Commentary on the Apostle’s 
Creed and Prefaces to his translation of 
the Clementine Recognitions, the sayings 
of Xystus, Eusebius’s Church History and 
several of Origen’s works, translated with 
notes and an introduction on the life and 
works of Rufinus by the Hon. Wm. H. 
Freemantle, Canon of Canterbury. 
The Inspiration of Holy Scripture—Its Na- 
tureand Proof. Eight Discourses Preached 
before the University of Dublin. By Wil- 
liam Lee, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
ege. (Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
$2.00.) This reprint of a work originally 
published in 1854, and which has held its 
position for nearly forty years, seems to be 
called out by the discussion now going on 
as to the inspiration and authority of Holy 
Scripture. Dr. Lee brought forward what 
has since been known as the dynamical 
theory. It is theoretic and dogmatic in 
character rather than critical, but has had 
considerable influence on opinion in the 
Church. 


The Memorial Story of America Com- 
prising the Important Events, Episodes, 
and Incidents which make up the Record 
of Four Hundred Years from 1492 to 1892. 
By Hamilton W. Mabie, LL,B., Litt.D., 
and Marshal H. Bright. A.M. (John C. 
Winston & Co., Philadelphia and Chicago. 
$4.50.) The larger part of this volume has 
been prepared by the two editors. Ten or 
more chapters on special topics come from 
specialists who have been induced to under- 
take the service. Thelist isan unusual one. 
“The Hon. John Sherman and the Hon. J. K. 
Upton, U. S. Senator Henry L. Dawes, Bish- 
op John H, Vincent, Miss Frances E, Wil- 
lard, Col. A. K. McClure, the Hon. Wm. C. 
Breckinridge, Prof. Francis N. Thorpe, 
Ph.D., Prof. T. S. Doolittle, LL.D., and oth- 
ers.” The volume contains 350 illustrations, 
which in general are done well and add to 
the effect of the volume, which is highly 
popular and attractive. It is intended to 
tell in about 850 broad octavo pages the 
story of the discovery and settlement of the 
country, of the early times and the making 
of the nation, of the exploiting of the West, 
the War of 1812, the Indian history and 
present problem, with chapters on the 
leading points of our subsequent history 
and of our present civilization, such as 
school, college, religion, church, farms and 
farmers, industries, trade, finance, litera- 
ture, railways, cities, the Old South and 
the New South, and the outlook now be- 
fore us, 


The Barren Ground. of Northern Canada. 
By Warburton Pike. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $2.00.) This handsomely 
printed volume contains the account of a 
sportsman’s wanderings and experiences in 
the ‘‘ Barren Ground” region north of the 
Great Slave Lake. Mr. Pike’s ambition 
was the modest one of finding the American 
musk ox in his northern retreat. It 
proved, however, an ambition which led to 
much hardship and suffering, from which 
he more than once barely escaped with his 
life. He brought back little which has 
scientific value of any kind. He had no in- 
struments, and was not even able to take 
his directions. He made a few sketches 
which were lost. His specimens suffered 
the same fate. His maps are made mostly 
by guess, and can be relied on only as evi- 
dence that somewhere in the region pointed 
out such and such lakes do exist. The in- 
terest of the book is in the line of adventure 
and sport. For readers who have come 
under the spell of danger and who know 
the fascination of “ big sport,” this volume 
will have very great interest. The author 
moves on with a determination which lacks 
nothing but a larger motive to make it 
heroic, He writes well. There is great 
power in his lonely situation and tremen- 
dous efforts to cope with the forces of 
Nature in those vast northern spaces of the 
American continent of which so little is 
known. In the Appendix, Professor Daw- 
son, of the Dominion Geological Survey, 
gives a sketch of some of the larger unex- 











plored regions of Canada, what they are, 

and what their resources. 

Animal Coloration. By Frank E. Bed- 

dard, M.A.,F.R.S.E., etc. Illustrated. (New 

York: Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) This is a 

beautiful and deeply interesting book, in 

which the colors and markings of animals 

are treated in a way to bring the facts of the 

subject and the theories of the scientist 

thereon down to the comprehension of the 

general public. Mr. Beddard has done his 

work well in most things, and we heartily 

welcome his book. We have not far to go, 

however, before we pause in our reading to 
wonder at an omission. Then we turn to 
the index and table of contents and find that 
the woodpecker is not so much as men- 
tioned in the treatment of color-markings. 
What makes this singular neglect most as- 
tonishing is the following statement on 
page 17: “It is not too much to say that 
hardly any animal has a general plan of col- 
oration distinctly its own.’’ Of course, if 
Mr. Beddard means by this merely that no 
animal has a monopoly of any particular 
color or colors, he is right ; but if he means 
that a certain peculiarity of color arrange- 
mentis “ not distinctly its own,” in the case 
of some of the woodpeckers, for example, he 
48 wrong. We might point out many in- 
stances wherein his enthusiasm for theory 
has led him headlong into apparently adopt- 
ing as unquestionably true what is at best 
but a vague guess. In general, however, he 
gives with clearness and discrimination 
facts as they are and theories as they have 
been formulated. without attempting to 
wring in his own constructions. His book 
is the best work of the sort yet offered to 
the public, for popular reading that is ; but 
it is only an old cud chewed over after all. 
The correlation between color and structure 
is the only question worth considering seri- 
ously. Thissettled we might go to the nat- 
ural selection theory with a basis of study. 
The work is beautifully and well illustrated. 


The Memorial History of the City of New 
York. From its First Settlement to the 
Year 1892. Edited by James Grant Wil- 
son. VolumelII. (New York History Com- 
pany. Subscription, $7.50 per vol.) The 
second volume of this imposing work from 
the De Vinne press is before us in full 
royal 8vo size. It justifies the opinion we 
expressed in our previous notice of what 
the work might be expected to be. It is 
done, as we have already advised our read- 
ers it would be, on the co-operative plan. 
Each chapter or topic is, however, assigned 
to a responsible editor and appears under 
his name. The present volume opens with 
the administration of the ‘“‘ Earl of Bello- 
mont and the Suppression of Piracy,’’ by 
the Rev. Ashbel G. Vermiiye, D.D. John 
Austin Stevens takes the laboring oar in 
this volume, having contributed three of 
the thirteen chapters. The editor con- 
tributes two, William L. Stone, Charles 
Burr Todd, William Nelson, the Rev. 
Daniel Van Pelt, Eugene Lawrence, John 
M. Gitterman, Ph.D., Gen. Theophilus F. 
Rodenbough and Robert Ludlow Fowler 
contribute one chapter each. General 
Rodenbough, we notein his paper, makes 
the astonishing mistake of enrolling Nathan 
Hale among the graduates of Harvard. He 
was a graduate of Yale, the friend and 
classmate of Colonel Tallmadge, who after- 
ward had Major André in his custody. 
Both names appear on the Yale Triennial 
in the class of 1773. The illustrative work 
of the volumes is particularly full and in- 
teresting. It consists of five steel engraved 
portraits, seventeen full-page illustrations, 
many of which are executed in facsimile, 
fourteen maps and plans and copious i)}lus- 
trations in the text, considerably more than 
three hundred in number, and consisting of 
autographs, minor portraits, views, fac- 
similes, and drawings of many different his- 
torical objects. These are all executed by 
competent artists in the best manner. 

Man and the Glacial Period. By G. 
Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.U., F.G.S.A. 
With an Appendix on Tertiary Man by 
Prof. Henry W. Haynes. (D. Appleton & 
Company, New York. $1.75.) The entire 
American part of this volume is based 
substantially upon the author’s personal 
explorations; for the English, French and 
Swiss parts he has had to depend more or 
less on the researches of other explorers. 
Much that he has already published in his 
volume on the Ice Age is reproduced here in 
a greatly condensed form, but reworked to 
bear on the definite subject of the present 
volume. The first seven chapters present 
the facts on which such theories as we have 
been able to form of the glacier rest. Chap- 
ter VIII treatsof the relics of man in the 
glacial period. In the two following chap- 
ters the various suggestions as to the causes 
which brought on the glacial period, its 


| ing interest and much value, especially for 


of these points Mr. Wright is cautious and 
conservative, inclining to Mr. Upham’s 
hypothesis as the nearest approach yet 
made to a solution of the causes which 
brought on the glacial period. As to its 
date he adheres to the moderate opinion 
expressed in his previous and larger volume 
that the facts require us to assign to the 
glacial age a comparatively recent date and 
bring it broadly within 10,000 years. This 
date has, however, little to do with that of 
the human remains found recently in Cal- 
ifornia, particularly the Nampa image, a 
full account of which and of its discovery 
was published by Mr. Wright in our col- 
umns in 1889. Since that time in 1890 Mr. 
Wright went over the whole ground per- 
sonally and was evidently impressed with 
the age of the deposits where the image was 
found, tho he says that their antiquity is 
not excessive, but may be brought within 
a period of from 10,000 to 20,000 years. 
Professor Haynes in the Appendix on Ter- 
tiary Man adheres to the opinion that the 
existence of manon our Pacific Coast in 
Tertiary times has not yet been proved. 
His examination of the facts in evidence is 
acute and thorough. We hardly need add 
that all in all the volume is one of surpass- 


general readers. It forms Vol. LXIX of 
“The International Science Series.” 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of 
Louis XVIII. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin, 
with portrait. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.25.) This is the fifteenth 
volume in the ‘“‘Famous Women of the 
French Court,’ from the prolific pen of M 
Saint-Amand. They are similar in style 
and parts of the same great historic cycle. 
Whoever has read the others will feel that 
this new volume must be read also. 
Barnaby Rudge. By Charles Dickens. 
(Macmillan & Co, London and New York. 
$1.00.) This is the latest volume in the 
Macmillan reprint of Dickens’s Novels. It 
is reprinted from the First Edition with 
illustrations, and an introduction, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical, by Charles 
Dickens the Younger, in a convenient uni- 
form size and at a moderate price. 
The Messrs. Roberts Brothers of Boston 
make two additions to their most attract- 
ive republication of Jane Austen’s novels, 
Persuasion by Jane Austen and Northan- 
ger Abbey by the same. In finish and 
beauty of workmanship, type and form, 
this edition is all that can be desired, and 
has the additional attraction in each vol- 
ume of an exquisitely etched frontispiece 
originally drawn and designed on some 
subject in the novel. Joan of Are and 
other Selections from Thomas De Quincey 
is a neat volume of annotated readings 
from De Quincey, by Henry H. Belfield, 
Ph.D., Director of the Chicago Manual 
Training School. (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, Boston. 42 cents.) The Introduction 
is well done, both in the biographic notes 
and the note on De Quincey’s style. The 
little book is a good one for a school study 
of literary EngMsh and as a collection of 
readings. 











The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen 
and Orators of the French Revelution 1789- 
1795. Edited with introductions, notes and 
indices, by H. Morse Stephens, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. Two vols., 16mo., $5.50.) These vol- 
umes by the author who has recently given 
us on the whole the best ‘‘ History of the 
French Revolution” we have, is a welcome 
addition to the source of information as to 
that difficult part of European history. 
The first volume contains speeches by Mira- 
beau, Vergniaud, Gensonné, Gaudet, Louvet 
and Cambon. Thesecond contains speeches 
by Barére, Danton, Robespierre, Saint- 
Justand Baudin. They are not translated. 
The author has -performed for the reader 
the better service of going through a labori- 
ous annotation which supplies first the in- 
troductory facts, and the next such detailed 
facts as have to be brought in by way of 
foot notes. Commentary is nowhere carried 
so far as to interfere with the student’s 
freedom toread and judge for himself. 
That Mr. Stephens is not disposed to let the 
French revolutionists, even those of them 
who directed the Terror, be charged with 
matters for which they are not responsible, 
his notes on Barére, in the second volume, 
abundantly show. The work of editing has 
required a strong, competent and accurate 
hand, and the work as a whole is one to 
bring more aid to students than fame to 
its author. 


Jonah in Nineveh. A Paper republished 
from the Journal of Biblical Literature. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. (John D. Wattles, 


Philadelphia.) Dr. Trumbull presents in. 


tions to relieve the strain which the Book 

of Job makes on some minds. The first is 

that as the Phenicians had a fish-god in 

Dagon, part fish and part man, this cult 

and the superstitions connected with it 

may have prepared them to receive and 

herald as a messenger from God, a man 

who, like Jonah, came up out of the mouth. 
of a great fish. Dr. Trumbull’s second 

suggestion is the inquiry whether a con- 
nection may be traced between the name 
Jonah and that of the Assyrian fish-god, 
“Oannes,” given in Berosus. The two 
names may possibly not vary more than 
they naturally would if one represented the 
attempt by Berosus to reproduce what he 
heard.——To our notice of the above we 
would add another of two highly character- 
istic, telling sermons preached by the Rev. 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, one on ‘*‘Moral Color- 
Blindness” and the other on “Our Duty of 
making the Past a Success,’’ both capital, 
the latter a decidedly fresh and telling way 
of improving the moment and putting old 
wine into new bottles. They are published 
by John D. Wattles, Philadelphia, under 
the title Two Northfield Sermons, 


Sermons and Addresses. By Jonathan 
Blanchard, former President of Knox and 
Wheaton Colleges. (National Christian 
Association, Chicago.) Dr. Blanchard was 
a radical. He followed the line of a me- 
chanical logic relentlessly, with full con- 
viction and without flinching. This collec- 
tion of his sermons is a selection designed, 
we should say, to bring out and enforce 
these phases of his mind and thought where 
he was more particularly in harmony with 
the. National Christian Association. They 
present his and their well-known views. as 
to ‘ God in the Constitution.’ They give 
renewed utterance to the preacher’s lifelong 
protest against secret societies and Roman 
Catholicism ; and they stand up for a radi- 
cal Puritanism developed not from the 
Lutheran negation, ‘‘ It~is not forbidden,”’ 
but from the positive ground, “ There is au- 
thority for itin the Word.’’ The sermons 
are always honest, always strong and al- 
ways refreshing. They are keyed in a gen- 
tle tone and speak persuasively. They re- 
flect the impression of a high-strung and 
noble man, 


The Danube from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea. By F. D. Millet. Illustrated 
by the author and Alfred Parsons. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $2.50.) The 
subject of this volume has formed one of 
the attractive features in the recent publica- 
tion of Harper’s Magazine, through whose 
successive numbers it has been runaing 
during the present year. The type has been 
broken up and reset with a better disposi- 
tion of the matter in chapters and a replac- 
ing of the numerous, vivid and telling illus- 
trations taken on the spot by Messrs. Millet 
and Parsons, and engraved by Deis, Hella- 
well, Davidson, Merrill, Tinkey, French 
Lewis, Juengling, Heard, Clark and Grim_ 
ley. The book gains much by this reset- 
ting both in the narrative and illustrations. 
Itis published with all the honors of type, 
paper and printing to makeit one of the par- 
ticularly attractive gift books of the com- 
ing season, to which it seems to be destined 
by bearing on the title page in advance the 
impress of the new year, 1893. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians. By Prof 
G. G. Findlay, Headingley College, Leeds. 
(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50.) 
This is the most recent volume published 
in “ The Expositor’s Bible,’’ edited by the 
Rev. W. Robertson Niccoll, M.A., LL.D. 
It is done on the same method as the other 
volume in the “ Expositor’? series by the 
same author, the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He is also author of the Commentary on 
Colossians in the ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary,” 
that on the two Epistles to the Thessaloni- 
ans in the ‘“‘Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges,” with other work on the 
Epistles of Paul. All these commentaries 
in the ‘“‘Expositor’s” series are characterized 
by breadth as well as accuracy of treat- 
ment. They are concerned principally with 
what the Epistles were written to enforce 
and little with the doubts and queries 
which have been raised about them. They 
are commentaries for practical use, and 
that in no narrow, mechanical or petty 
sense, but in the sense of the largest, freest 
and most suggestive interpretation. it is 
sufficient to say of the present number that 
it'seems to be worthy of its place in connec- 
tion with the others. 


France of To-day. A Survey, Compara- 
tive and Retrospective. By M. Betham- 
Edwards, Officier de VInstruction de 
France. (Lovell, Coryell & Company, New 
York. $1.50.) New France must have its 
new portraiture, and here it is drawn by 
one fully in sympathy with it; neither a- 











date and duration, are discussed. On both 


this modest brochure two leading sugges- 


concealed royalist, imperialist nor ultra- 
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montane, but a genuine French Republican, 
in sympathy with the new life of the coun- 
try and of the world, and not a whit behind 
the warmest Frenchman of them all in de- 
votion to his native land. The book is 
based on thorough statistical knowledge 
and endless visitation and revisitation of 
the country from end to end, and equally 
thorough exploration of its history. The 
anthor has made, we note with pleasure, a 
close study of Arthur Young, and recog- 
nizes the priceless boon conferred on France 
by this Suffolk farmer in teaching the 
French peasants to raise turnips. In style 
the book is simply delightful, and we com- 
mend it to our friends, all and every, who 
wish to know what the France of to-day is. 


4n Introduction to the Study of the 
Books of the New Testament. By John H. 
Kerr, A.M., pastor of the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, of Rock Island, [l., with an 
introductory note by Prof. Benjamin B. 
Warfield, D.D., of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. (Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $1.50.) This volume is an in- 
telligent and carefully prepared compila- 
tion of well-sifted matter, which is intended 
to furnish the student a brief practical and 
summary introduction to the knowledge of 
the New Testament. It is conservative in 
character without being blindly so. The 
author stands by the Princeton theology 
and the Princeton definition of inspiration. 
He believes firmly in the canonicity and 
full inspiration of the twenty-seven books 
of the New Testament, and in this volume 
presents the critical facts on which this 
conclusion is based in a brief, orderly and 
practical manner. The book grows out of 
a series of sermons on the same subject, orig- 
inally published in the Presbyterian Jowr- 
nal, of Philadelphia. 


To the “‘ Contemporary Science Series” 
(published by Walter Scott, in London, and 
Scribners, New York), M. Ch. Letourneau 
contributes a work entitled Property: Its 
Origin and Development. M. Letourneau 
is secretary to the Anthropological Society 
of Paris and professor in the School of An- 
thropology, : o that it is not surprising that 
his book is descriptive rather of primitive 
customs than of the evolution of legal con- 
cepts. In fact, it is to a large extent de- 
yoted to accounts of the social life of savage 
tribes, and to particulars of the customs of 
the Greeks and Romans. As to the devel- 
opment of property since the feudal period 
nothing is said. M. Letourneau exercises 
little discrimination in his choice of au- 
thorities, and his method is highly discur- 
sive. It is possible to get from his book a 
general idea of the progress of the institu- 
tion of property from its simple beginnings, 
but for accurate information it is neces- 
sary to look elsewhere. The style, however, 
is agreeable, and much of the matter enter- 
taining. 


The Farmers’ Tariff Manual. By a 
Farmer. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.25.) The Farmer who has made this 
book is Daniel Strange, M. Sc., of Clover- 
dale Farm, Grand Ledge, Mich. He is in- 
defatigable in the collection of statistics, 
and understands as few economists do how 
to use them. He has reflected deeply on 
the economic theories that control the 
movement of trade and the development of 
industries. Whether he treats one or the 
other, theory or statistic, he thinks clearly, 
holds the point firmly, cannot be diverted 
from it, and writes with the force and sim- 
plicity of a master-hand. His conclusions 
are not those at which we have aimed, 
but after having run through his book and 
noted the skill and point of his argument we 
will say this for his book, that the Protec- 
tionist who fairly meets him and downs him 
has cleared the whole field. He takes up ev- 
ery point which can interest the farmer, and 
puts his case with a brevity and point which 
is brilliant enough to make us wish that he 
was writing on the other side of the ques- 
tion. 


Step-By-Step Primer in Burnz Pronounc- 
ing Print. By Eliza Boardman Burnz. 
(Burnz & Co., New York. 25 cents.) The 
peculiarity of this reading Primer lies in 
the type which is a new print designed 
first to enable children to learn to read with 
no such waste of time and confusion of 
mind as they now suffer, and next, to desig 
nate in print each elementary sound in the 
language, for which purpose the print now 
in use is far too meagre. The system is, of 
course, phonetic; but it makes use of the 
ordinary English type and distinguishes the 
phonetic value of each letter by diacritic 
marks. The Primer is arranged in a sim- 
ple and natural manner not at all novél 
but designed to carry the scholar through 
the elementary steps of learning to read in 
the shortest time and most intelligent 
manger, 
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Thomas Love Peacock’s Calidore and 
Miscellanea, edited by Richard Garnett, 
LL.D., is the latest volume of this exquisite 
edition of Peacock’s works from J. M. Dent 
& Co., London, and published in this coun- 
try by Macmillan & Co., New York City, at 
$1.00 per volume.———Similar in style, with 
a touch of the antique flavoring the whole, 
is the new edition of Jane Austen’s Novels, 
edited by Reginald Brimley Johnson, in 
two volumes. The latest issue in the series 
is the two volumes of “ Pride and Preju- 
dice.’”” We have rarely opened a book of 
this class more exquisite in form and work- 
manship, or more dainty and appropriate in 
illustration. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.00 per vol.) 


Browning’s Criticism of Life, by William 
E. Revell (New York, Macmillan & Co. 
90 cents), has for its chief value a fine por- 
trait of Browning as its frontispiece, a por- 
trait taken after death and without author- 
ity, as appears by a letter from Browning’s 
son. Asa piece of writing the work is well 
done. There is not much in it, however, 
that is really worth serious attention ; it is 
just such a little book, indeed, as a thor- 
ough Browningite, a member of the Loudon 
Browning Club, would feel called upoa to 
write in his most exalted mood of hero-wor- 
ship, a mood which to us appears curiously 
like that of a lackey in a barber-shop when 
he feels that he is appointed by the gods to 

brush the coat of a prince. 


The Desire of Beauty; being Indications 
for sthetic Culture, is an attractive little 
gem, wrought out by Theodore Child and 
published by Harper & Brothers, of this 
city. Among the topics we note as particu- 
larly rich ‘‘The Solitude of the Soul,” 
“The Error of Realism,” ‘‘The Invention 
of Beauty” and ‘“‘ An Art Critic of the Fif- 
teenth Century.” Autobiographia; or, 
the Story of a Life. A collection of more 
or less autobiographic selections from the 
prose writings of Walt Whitman. The 
selections have a pathetic interest, as they 
carry the strange genius around the humble 
steps of his uneventful life, and bring him 
here and again into touch with the great 
world and its great dramas which stirred 
such wondering in his breast. (Charles L. 
Webster & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 





The Career of Columbus. By Charles 
Elton, M. P, (Cassell Publishing Company, 
New York. $1.25.) This is a well-written 
and carefully prepared popular story of Co- 
lumbus. It is fullin theearly period which 
led up to the great achievement, and has 
the additional merit of laying before the 
readers more of the Saga legends on which 
the theory of the discovery by the Norse- 
men rests than we have hitherto seen in the 
popular lives of Columbus. The author re- 
jects the Norse legend, as we do, but goes 
further than we do in reducing the Norse 
achievements to the nearest approach to 
insignificance. 


The Horticulturist’s Rule-Book. By L. 
H. Baiiey. (The Rural Publishing Company, 
New York. $1 00.) Thisis the second edition 
of a very convenient and useful book. It is 
convenient because well and simply ar- 
ranged, and because it goes to the practical 
point of the matter with great certainty. 
It is useful because it is based on the re- 
sults of wide experience, and relates to 
matters that concern fruit growers in a 
large or small way, market gardeners, flor- 
ists, and people who have only a few roods 
to make a summer of. — 


The Hour of Song, Songs Secular and 
Sacred. By N.B. Sargent, A.M. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn. Boston and New York. 
85 cents.) This is a thoroughly well made 
book. The selections are good, dignified 
and musical, The book is arranged in six 
sections, ‘‘ Two-Part Music,”’. ‘‘ Three-Part 
Music,” ‘ Four-Part Music,” “Sacred 
Music” and music for Opening Exercises. 
The collection has grown up in schoolroom 
use and is composed of numbers which have 
been found to serve the teacher’s purpose 
and to hold their interest best with the 
class. 


The Organ Score Anthem Book. By 
John R. Sweeney and William J. Kirkpat- 
rick (J. H. Hood, Philadelphia, 60 cents), 
isa new popular collection of Anthems, Vol- 
untaries and Hymns set to tunes. The 
selections are of a bright and easy character 
and have among them a fair number of 
good pieces. The organ score is printed in 
the brief compact short score, or brace of 
four lines. 


The latest addition we have seen to the 
popular campaign literature is A Life of 
Grover Cleveland, with a Sketch of Adlai 
E. Stevenson. By George F. Parker, editor 
of ‘‘The Writings and Speeches of Grover 
Cleveland.” (Cassell Publishing Co., New 
York, 50-cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


JAMES G. BLAINE has promised to con- 
tribute to the November number of The 
North American Review an article on the 
“ Political Issues of the Presidental Cam- 
paign.”’ 

...-A new edition of Pere Lacordaire’s 
famous Conferences at Notre Dame de 
Paris will be published this month by 
Thomas Whittaker, who also announces a 
new cheap re-issue of “The Class and the 
Desk,”’ by J. Comper Gray. 


....Mrs. Margaret Woods Lawrence, bet- 
ter known to the literary public as Meta 
Lander, is revising and somewhat enlarging 
her valuable and popular work, “ The To- 
bacco Problem,’’ into which she gathers 
facts and arguments which condemn the 
use of tobacco in every form except the 
florists’ concoction to kill aphides. We 
believe it will appear in the early winter. 


...In the Educational Review for Octo- 
ber President Hyde, of Bowdoin, outlines a 
logical organization of American Educa- 
tion; Professor Wheeler, of Cornell, dis- 
cusses the question whether the study of 
Greek should not be begun in college rat her 
than at school; and the Rev. John Conway, 
a close associate of Archbishop Ireland, 
points out the true significance of the 
Roman decision Tolerari Potest regarding 
the Faribault school policy. 


.. The Monatsschrift ftir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, which had 
been published as a scientific organ of ad- 
vanced Jewish thought for nearly four 
decades, by H. Graetz, but had been discon- 
tinued for several years, has been revived 
under the editorial care of Dr. Markus 
Braun, of Breslau, and Prof. David Kauf- 
mann, of Budapest. It is a unique publi- 
cation, and represents the best Jewish 
scholarship in Hebrew and biblical litera- 
ture. 


....In discussing the question ‘“‘ Does the 
Higher Literature Pay »”’ Walter Besant 
remarks : 

“It is now well known that a man cannot live 
by practicing certain arts. crafts and pursuits. 
No one, therefore, tries to live by them. Where is 
your starving poet? Where is your starving 
numismatist ? Where is your starving physicist ? 
They do not exist. Those who teke up these 
lines begin by assuring for themselves the daily 
bread. They are civil servants, professors, 
teachers, persons of private income, some of 
them in business, some holding posts in muse- 
ums, some are librarians or secretaries. None 
are starving, because none are so foolish as to 
try to live by what is, nevertheless, their only 
real and serious occupation.” 


..Mr. Whittier took no pains to pre- 
serve materials for his inevitable biography 
until about the time when Longfellow died. 
After that time he had this matter in mind, 
and several years ago be asked Mr. 8. T. 
Pickard, of Portland, whom he has named 
as his literary executor, to undertake the 
editing of his memoirs. He handed to Mr. 
Pickard such letters and papers as he 
thought of value, and by his will gave him 
all his manuscripts. It was his wish that 
his friends who may have preserved letters 
he wrote them which contain passages that 
might be of interest to readers of his life, 
would send them to Mr. Pickard, who will 
promptly and carefully return them. Mr. 
Pickard’s address is 44 Exchange Street, 
Portland, Me. 


... Harper & Brothers have the following 
books ready for immediate publication : 
Walter Besant’s ‘“ London,” illustrated 
with more than a hundred views of archi- 
tectural remains, buildings, street scenes, 
works of art, etc.; ‘*‘ The Desire of Beauty,” 
aseries of essays on art and esthetic sub- 
jects, by Theodore Child; *‘ The West from 
a Car Window,”’ by Richard Harding Davis, 
copiously illustrated; ‘“‘ Field Farings: A 
Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky,” by 
Martha McCulloch Williams; Brander 
Matthews’s “Americanisms and _ Briti- 
cisms,’’ a new volume in the series of Har- 
per’s American Essayists; A. Conan Doyle’s 
volume of detective stories, ‘‘ Adventures of 
Sherlock Holmes.” with picturesque illus- 
trations; W. D. Howells’s “‘ A Little Swiss 
Sojourn,” illustrated (Harper’s Black and 
White Series); a new book for boys by Kirk 
Munroe, entitled ‘“ Canoemates: A Story 
of the Florida Reef and Everglades ’’; and a 
revised edition of William Black’s ‘‘ Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly.”’ 


..A number of valuable finds in Luther 
literature have been made in the Royal 
Library at Stuttgart by Prof. Dr. Steiff. 
One is the original of an important letter 
of the Reformer ; then there are two docu- 
ments addressed to the city of Reutlingen ; 





and, fourthly, the most valuable, a sketch 
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ten in May, 1518. The most remarkable 
feature about this letter is its lenient and 
yielding tone, which stands in peculiar 
contrast to the boldness of the Reformer, 
when, in the following year, he burned the 
Papal Bull in Wittenberg. The letter 
which Luther really did send in 1518 is also, 
comparatively speaking, mild; but the 
original letter here discovered shows that 
at first he was willing to yield a good, 
deal more than later. Here he even says: 
““Whatever may be thy [the Pope’s] decision 
Chave no doubt that it will from Heaven. 
If thou commandest the burning [of my 
books], I will say ‘The will of Heaven be 
done!’”’ In the letter really sent, a the 
other hand, the words are found: “ Nunc 
quid faciam? Revocare non poeeun.” 
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_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Howton, Miflin & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
An American Mission- 
ary in Japan. 


By M L Gordon, M.D.,D D. With 

an Introductory Note by Rev. Dr. Wr11- 

LIAM E. GRirFis. 16mo, $1 25. 

Dr, Gordon, a wise and judicious mission- 
ary for twenty years, in this book makes a 
distinct and very interesting contribution 


to our knowledge of the social and religious 
development of Modern Japan. 


Zachary Phips. 
An historical xovel, by Epwix Las 


SETTER BYNNER, author of “ Agnes Sur- 
riage,”’ “The Begum’s Daughter,” etc. 
$1.25. 
The hero goes through Aaron Burr’s Ex- 
ition, the War of 1512, and the Seminole 
Yar: then is connected with the American 


legation in London. A story of great and 
varied interest. ‘ 


Agnes Surriage. 
The Bequm’s Daugh- 
ter. 
New Editions of Mr. Bynner’s other 


admirable historical novels. Price $1.25 
each. 


Children’s Rights. 


A most readable and valuable book, 
discussing subjects of great importance 
to parents and kindergartens. By KATE 
DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of “ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” “* The Story of Patsy,” 
A Summer in a Cafion,” and *‘ Timothy’s 
Quest.” 16mo, $1.00. 








Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Volume of Dr. Cuyler’s 
Sermons : 


STIRRING THE EAGLE’S NEST, AND 
OTHER PRACTICAL DISCOURSES. 


By Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 12mo. cloth, gilt 
top, with portrait, $1.25. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A New Book by Dr. Kellogg. 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH 
OF RELIGION. 


Being a course of Lectures delivered before 
the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. 
J. By the Rev. S. H. KELLoGG, D.D , To- 

ronto, Canada, author of “The Light of 

Asia and the Light of the World,” “A 

Grammar of the Hindi Language and 

dialects,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A New Work by Canon Bernard. 
THE CENTRAL TEACHING OF 
CHRIST. 


Being a Study and * oe of St. John, 

D. BER rs XIIT. to XVII. inclusive. By T. 

ERNARD, Canor of Wells, author of 

“The Progress of Doctrine in the New 
Tostaeent ”? 12mo, $1.50. 


Now Ready, a New Book by Dr. DuBose. 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM PORCHER DUuBosE, M.A., 
5. i‘ fessor of Exegesis in the Uni: 
versity of the South. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Itisa great satisfaction to take up a thoroughly 
made hoor like B. with the entire plan laid out, 
gad every m plete and fitted to its place. 

He takes hold of 1 his subject wube iene manly gras 

and discusses it vigorously. . We find’ Dr. By 

Ti om aT a strong. intelligent and 

reasoner, who grapples manfully with the diff- 
culties of the subject. and is always to be read both 

WE respectful attention and w th “pront. *—Inde- 

pe . 


“The work is scholarly, clear, and able.”"— 
Traveller. 





Boston 


Just Published, 8vo, 554 pages, $3.76. 
HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, A.D. 1-600. 


By the late Dk. WILHELM MOELLER, Ordi- 
narius of Church History in the Univer- 
sity of Kiel. Translated from the Ger- 
, : _ratas RUTHERFORD, B.D. 8vo, 


New Book by the Late Bishop Lightfoot. 
DISSERTATIONS ON THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE, 


Reprinted from Editions of 8. Paul’s Epis- 
tles. By the late J. B. ee D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


New and Cheaper Evition, $1.75. 
THE ASCENSION AND 
HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF 
OUR LORD. 


By WILLIAM v1. y AN, D.D. New edition. 
12mo, cloth, #1.75 


Sir John Lubbock’s ‘New Book, $1.50. 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

And the Wonders of the World We Live 

In. ee, Right Hon. Sir Joux Luspock, 

M.P., F.R.S. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and full. page Plates. Uniform with 
“The Pleasures of Life.” 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. Just Ready. 


STORIES FROM THE 
GREEK COMEDIANS. 


By Rev. ALFRED J. Cuurcn. With sixteen 
colored Illustrations. Uniform with * The 
Story of the Lliad,” “‘ The a of the Od- 
ysey,’’ by the same author. 12mo, #1.00. 
Just Ready. 


LORD TENNYSON’S LATEST WORK. 
THE FORESTERS. 


ROBIN HOOD anp MAID MARIAN. 
ALFRED LorD TENNYSON. 











By 
16mo, cloth, 


$1.25 
“ Lord Tennyson has touched the myth and tradi- 
tion of Robin Hood with the magic wand of his 


genius. and made them 


£°x, with the fire and sem- 
lance of reality.”—N. s 





New Popular Edition Complete in One Vol. 
THE WORKS OF 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, 
AUTHOR’s EDITION. 


Complete in 1 vol. With Steel Portrait. 
12mo, 842 pp., cloth, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


in Fourth Avenue, New | York. 


COLUMBUS. 


Mr. Thomas Whittaker, No. 2 Bible House, New 
York, has published for $1 “ The Story of the Dis- 
covery of the New World by Columbus,” prepared and 
co:piled by Frederick Saunders, the gifted libra- 
rian of the Astor Library. A literary man was asked 
the other day to name some work that was suited 
to family use which would give a simple and in- 
telligent account of the discovery of America in 1492 
by Christopher Columb He looked through his 
own library, and then in the catalogues, and at last 
admitted that there was nothing he could name that 











Am ne for the study of 

the and 

Literature, is h ly recom- 
4 mend by 


fessors and the press as “the best effort yet made to 
i the nite of to interest him in 
Is year a BEGINNERS’ CORNER furnishes 


would answer the description. Mr. Saunders has 
anticipated this want and made provision for it, and 
the little book thus furnished should be in the posses- 
sion of every family.—The Journal of Commerce. 
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| Nm 24 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., fc 








D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
The Story of Columbus. 


By ELIZABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Ed- 
ited by Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON. With 
100 Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book is the result of most extensive investiga- 
tions, which have been carefully verified by the emi- 
nent historian and novelist, Dr. Eggleston. It is not 
too much to say that the whole world has been drawn 
upon for material by the author and the artist. The 
fruits of these investigations are presented in a popu- 
lar, readable, always entertaining form. While the 
book contains all the results of modern inquiry offered 
in the bulkiest biographies, the story is here con- 
densed and the material selected with a view toan 
always interesting narrative. To a considerable ex- 
tent the plan of both text and illustrations is like that 
of Eggleston’s H hold History of the United States. 

It is hardly necessary to say more regarding the fit- 
ness of this volume for a place in every American pri- 
vate, public, and school library. 


Admiral Farragut. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., author 
of ‘“‘ The Gulf and Inland Waters,”’ etc. 
With Portraitand Maps. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

This is the first book in ** The Great Commander 

Series,” edited by Gen. James Grant Wilson. It rep- 

resents an effort to satisfy a popular demand for a 

series of convenient, readable, popular, but authori- 

tative biographies of illustrious American leaders on 
land and sea. The second volume will be “General 

Taylor,” by Major-General 0. O. Howard, U.S.A. 

Other volumes will foliow shortly. Each will present 

a steel-plate portrait of the subject as a frontispiece, 

and will contain several maps. 


Man and the State. 


STUDIES [IN APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. A 
Series of Seventeen Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. Uniform with “ Evolution 
in Science and Art.” 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

“ The series containing these interesting studies is a 


valuable and efficient medium for the popularization 
of modern sociological thought.””— Public Opinion. 





“ Allare by men of unquestioned ability, whether 
one accepts their views or not, and form in thelr mass 
a series of able articles on economic science, a subject 
which has grown into popularity as of high impor- 
tance, affecting every class of the community.’’—N. Y. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


God’s Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of “The 
Sin of Joost Avelingh.”” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

In the opinion of competent critics, “ God's Fool,” 

the new novel by Maarten Maartens, rep’ esents the 

finest development thus far of the author's powers, 
and its appearance in book form will enlist general 
attention. Therecan be no question regarding the 
high appreciation of Maarten Maartens’s work by 
American and English readers. 


The Berkeleys and their 
Neighbors. 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, author of 
“Throckmorton,” “Maid Marian,” 
“Little Jarvis,” ‘‘Midshipman Paul- 
ding,” etc. No. 108, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, #cents; cloth, 
$1.00, 

“ The pages of ‘ Throckmorton’ are alive with pic- 

turesque sketches. Its humor is never forced, and its 

pathos is never overdone. It isa novel to linger over 

—The Critic, 

“ Not since Dr. Edward Everett Hale's classic, * The 
Man without a Country,’ has there been published a 
more stirring lesson in patriotism than ‘ Little 
vis.’ "—Boston Beacon. 
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For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mall on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Srreet, New Yor. 
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" PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not fam!!- 
lar with a mention THE INDEPENDENT, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON ri Te IBLE CO., TERSEY CITY, N.J. 

















A Sample copy free. 


“MUSIC.” Ax Unstrated Mapu, 


In the general style of the Popular Science Monthly, 


ESTING MUSICAL PERIODICAL 
PUBLISHED. 


THE HANDSOMEST AND MOST INTER- 


A sample will be sent free toany person sending the 


THE BEST HYMN BOOK 
POR EVANGELISTIO SERVICE 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND PRAYER MEETING. 


GOspél Hymns Nos. § ald 6 


COMBINED. 
400 Pages. 438 Hymns. 
Music, $60 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, $20 per 100; 2:2c. ea. by Mail. 
The John Church Co., | The Biglow & Main Co., 


14 West 4th St. Cincinnati | 74 Fast 9th St. ined York. 


Books 
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Vocal 


Music. 
Song Classics for High Voices. 


Vols, 1 and 2. 


SONG OLASSIOS FOR LOW VOIOES. 


(For mezzo-soprano, contralto, and baritone.) 











Choicest lyrics of modern times. 


oe —~ lish, German, Italian and Bread h; the forty 


ern songs known to the wor 


College Songs for Girls, 


The first compilation ever made of the songs of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and other universities. 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. 


An instantaneous success; 
already sold. 144 pages. 


CHOICE POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


The best collection of contralto songsever prepared ; 
33 songs. 


Choice Sacred Solos for High Voices. 


(Soprano and Tenor.) 


thousands of copies 


The finest book of this character ever published. 49 
los. 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS "Vaiss 


(Contralte and Baritone.) 


A special compilation of high class devotional songs 
152 pages 


Olassic Vocal Gems—Soprano. 


31 classical songs, carefully selected 


Classic Vocal Gems—Tenor. 
® classical songs, compiled in one volume 
Classic Vocal Gems—Alto. 
S curefully selected songs, from the best com posers 


Olassic Vocal Gems—Baritone or Bass, 


2% songs, not too difficult, yet high class 


Any book mailed post paid on ree 
1; Board, 91.5; Cloth, Gilt, #2 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
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DRISLER SCHOOL, 
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Building large and well lighted. Primary for 
young children Gymnastics under competent in- 
struction. Two resident pupils received into princi- 
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September th 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
142 WEST 23RD STREET. 


Yountot 1874. Incorporated by Act of Legislature, 
1884 branches of music taught, as a science and 
as an —4 from the beginning to the highest artistic 
perfection. 

UNRIVALLED FREE ADVANTAGES. 


A complete and fully appointed stage for practice. 
The regular degrees in > al and kindred arts 
granted. For particulars ad 
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APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 

Our National banking system is a great 
monument to the genius of Secretary 
Chase. At one stroke he gave to the peo- 
ple a sound and safe currency based on 
U.S. bonds, and at the same time created 
a market for those bonds when a market 
was of importance to the Government. 
The correctness of Chase’s principles of 
finance in this respect was demonstrated 
by experience ; and to-day it is in great 
part owing to the passing of National bank 
notes from circulation that our silver 
problem is pressing upon us. The rapid 
payment of the national debt takes from 
the banks the United States bonds which 
the original plan required to be owned by 
the banks and held in Washington as se- 
curity for the notes issued. In a dozen 
years the small remainder of these bonds 
will mature, and (very likely) will be paid 
and canceled. The few National bank 
notes now outstanding will necessarily go 
out of circulation at the same time. 

It is considered very doubtful by our 
public men whether the people will con- 
sent to the creation of another public 
debt, even tho a nominal one, for the pur- 
pose of basing our currency upon it. 

In the meantime, as National bank notes 
are being withdrawn from circulation, 
through the cancelation of United States 
bonds, by which they were secured, an- 
other and much more objectionable form 
of money was thrust upon us—namely, 
silver certificates, or Treasury notes based 
upon that metal. United States bonds 
represented gold, while Treasury notes 
technically cover -silver only, tho they 
rest also upon an incidental phrase in the 
law which declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to keep both metals 
upon a parity. Some of these later treas- 
ury notes read payable ‘in coin,” mislead- 
ing term in connection with our silver 
laws. The so-called Sherman law, mak- 
ing compulsory the purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver each month, is slowly 
working out its evil results. A part, at 
least, of the decline in general credits and 
the outflow of gold is attributable to that 
law. Capitalists believe that these pur- 
chases of silver tend toward a silver basis 
for all our currenéy. Believing this, in- 
vestors, foreign and domestic, cannot be 
induced to buy the bonds and stocks of 
American railroads and other industries. 
The further our silver buying extends and 
the larger grows the pile of silver bullion 
in this huge Federal pawn shop, the more 
must our currency prove an unfortunate 
substitute for the old notes issued by the 
banks and secured through Government 
oversight. The sooner the Sherman law 
is repealed the sooner will business 1n- 
crease and prove profitable. 

But currency manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Government in stated quantities, is 
not suited to modern trading. Our money 
in daily use must be safe and elastic. 
Elasticity can be secured only by having 
the volume of currency regulated by the 
demand for it, flowing out when needed 
to move the crops, and flowing in again 
when the need has passed. The only 
machinery adapted for such an ebb and 
flow of money is that of the banks, and to 
the banks should be committed the issue 
of our currency if we are to secure such a 
varying volume of money as will serve 
our best commercial interests. The plat- 
form of one of the political parties ‘‘ sug- 
gests the repeal of the 10% tax on State 
bank notes.” This is a blind groping to- 
ward areal fact—that banks are the proper 
channels for the issue of money, and not 
the Federal Treasury. But there are 
many reasons against the giving of this 
privilege to State banks. The old time 
** wild-cat” currency put out by State 
banks before the formation of the National 
system, is remembered against the sugges- 
tion. Such State bank notes under the 
Constitution could not be made legal ten- 
der fordebts. If anythingis a matter for 
interstate regulation it is money, which 
circulates from Maine to California ; then, 
too, the people would feel more secure if 
all their money was under uniform rules 
prescribed by Congress. 

The logic of the situation, as far as we 


ft 

have gone, is clear. We want Federal 

laws governing the security of our Na- 

tional money, but not Federal money it- 

self. Each to its own province; to the 

General Government properly belongs the 

promulgation of laws which shall secure 

the safety of the people’s money ; to the 

National banks properly belongs the act- 

ual issue of that money, carefully made 
safe under the regulation of the Federal 
Treasury Department, but whose quantity 
and volume from time to time shall be de- 
termined by the needs of commerce as in- 
terpreted by these banks. Banks are in 
close touch with trade and best know its 
currency requirements. How can a Cabi- 
net officer by theorizing about the problem 
in Washington, ascertain how much 
money a great nation needs in different 
years and at different times during each 
year? Of course we are leaving open for 
later discussion the precise form and kind 
of security to be demanded of the Na- 
tional banks when allowed to issue bank 
notes again as of old, but that is not now 
the question. The first thing to be done 
is to repeal the Sherman compulsury pur- 
chase law, and,as a necessary sequence, to 
have it agreed upon that the silver notes 
thus stopped shall be replaced, as far as 
trade makes necessary, by a better, safer 
and more elastic currency, to be issued, 
under Government regulation, by the 
National banks. 
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THE MESABA IRON RANGE. 


BY DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE. 











THE new Mesaba Iron Range has become 
such a factor in the operations of the 
Lake Superior ore district, that the 
other and older ranges are looking on it 
with very considerable fear. Such a 
phenomenal advance in a new range has 
never been made, and the progress of the 
Mesaba, when one pauses to consider it, is 
truly remarkable. It was but one year 
ago that the first discoveries of iron took 
place, and it was some time later before 
developments could be made on a scale 
large enough to give any actual test of 
the extent of the finds. Since then work 
has gone forward steadily and with the 
most surprising results. Not only has the 
new range been found to contain a quan- 
tity of the highest grade of ore, but it has 
been found so placed that mining opera- 
tions can be conducted with a minimum 
of expense. So much has already been 
uncovered that contracts for the mining 
of ore for next year’s delivery already 
aggregate the astonishing total of 2,000,- 
000 tons, which is nearly one-quarter of 
all the iron ore that will be forwarded 
from all the great Lake Superior ranges 
this year. 

As the consumption of ore throughout 
the country next year will hardly be 
greater than in the present, and as the 
Mesaba does not as yet enter into com- 
petition with the ores of the South, it fol- 
lows that any ore mined on this range 
must necessarily décrease by nearly the 
quantity mined the production of other 
Lake Superior ranges, and the fear with 
which the Mesaba is regarded by miners 
of the Marquette, Menominee and Gogebic 
is easily explained. Fortunately, there is 
one of the Lake Superior iron ranges that 
will not be injured by the competition of 
the Mesaba, and still more fortunately, 
that range is also located in the Duluth 
district. It is the Vermilion, on which 
are the great mines of the Minnesota Iron 
Company, which are this year shipping to 
the Eastern market a total of 1,250,000 
gross tons of ore. The ores of the Ver- 
milion are of such a quality—running 
from 624 to 68¢ in iron and far below the 
Bessemer limit as to phosphorus—that 
they are in demand in many sorts of 
manufacture ; and tho they are more ex- 
pensive mining than their neighbors of 
the Mesaba, they will be in steady use at 
higher prices than any other ores on the 
market. Already a number of the mines 
of the older ranges have curtailed their 
output or suspended work entirely, con- 
fessedly because of the Mesaba, and more 
are preparing todo so. The Marine Re- 
view, an organ of the ore trade, said in a 
late issue: 





‘‘ The present depression (in the companies 


of the older ranges) is certainly not due 
altogether to a surplus of production al- 
ready coming from these older mines. It is 
due very largely to the prospect of the 
Mesaba producing good ore in large quan- 
tities much cheaper, by means of surface 
work, than it can now be mined through 
underground workings of the older ranges. 
It will be admitted that the Lake Superior 
Iron Company, with its vessels, lands and 
costly mining equipment, is one of the 
strongest concerns in the Lake Superior 
region, outside the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, yet its stock has gone from $68 to $40 
a share. Shares in other companies are 
equally depressed. It is evident that the 
companies already in the business of pro- 
ducing ore should keep a close watch of the 
new range, and vessel owners will do well 
to do likewise. It is certain that leases 
have been made on the Mesaba requiring a 
minimum output next season of 1,500,000 
tons of ore, and all reports of experienced 
mining men of Cleveland, as well as mine 
superintendents of the Marquette and Me- 
nominee ranges confirm first reports of good 
ore showing in almost unlimited quanti- 
ties.” 


The Marine Review has beén a doubting 
Thomas on the Mesaba until now. 

This new range stretches for nearly one 
hundred miles, in a general east and west 
direction, and is bounded on the north, or 
upper side, by a continuous formation of 
green schist, along which, by the action of 
atmospheric water and chemical alter- 
ation, the ore has been deposited. Inall this 
distance iron is found—some of it good 
and some of it bad. There is soft ore, so 
gravel-like in substance that it can and 
will be mined like dirt ; and there is the 
hard ore of various natures. While along the 
range operations have been carried on for 
less than a year and only inafew scattered 
localities, yet for a distance of fifteen 
miles the greenstone has been exploited 
continuously, and here—just fifty miles 
directly north of Duluth—there are many 
contiguous mines. It is the mines in this 
belt, the ‘‘ central Mesaba,” so-called, that 
have recently made the contracts referred 
to in the above extract from the mining 
paper. Besides the minimum output of 
1,500,000 tons guaranteed by the leases 
made, there are several of the best mines 
on the range that have made no leases, but 
will mine their property themselves. 
These will increase the output of next 
year by a very large amount, to 2,000,000 
or more tons. For a new range, discov- 
ered only a year ago, this is absolutely 
unprecedented. 

There are twenty companies now show- 
ing merchantable ore on the Mesaba, and 
this number is being increased as explora- 
tions are extended. If the present low 
prices of ore continue in force next year 
the Bessemer mines of the Mesaba, even 
tho they pay 50 to 65 cents per ton royalty 
for the ore in situ, will operate at a profit 
of $1 per ton of product hoisted. This is 
possible, under present conditions, with 
but very few of the mines of other ranges 
in the United States. The lease of 
the Mesaba Mountain, with its enormous 
minimum output of 400,000 tons a year 
and its heavy royalty, 65 cents per ton, 
was an eye-opener to the miners of the 
country, who were not accustomed to 
that sort of contracts, and could not 
understand how any one dared bind him- 
self by a forfeit to mine such a quantity 
yearly and to pay 65 cents per ton for the 
privilege. 

Itis in cheapness of mining that the 
Mesaba has its advantage. Three months 
since the Hamilton Ore Company, of the 
Menominee Range, the first outsider to 
fully realize the importance of the Mesaba, 
leased the Biwabic mine, guaranteeing an 
annual minimum output from 120 acres 
for 20 years of 300,000 tons, and paying 
for the ore in the ground a royalty of 50 
cents per ton. At the time it leased the 
Biwabic the company had just completed 
one of the most expensive workings ever 
made on any iron range; but this was 
abandoned for the new mine. To-day the 
work on this property has progressed so 
far that it is possible to tell the actual 
saving in the cost of mining. On other 
ranges the cost varies from $1.50 to $1.75 
per ton. At the Biwabic the mining will 
be open pit work, the ore being mined and 
put on cars by steam shovels, without 


underground workings. Twenty - five 
cents a ton, it is claimed, will pay the en- 
tire cost of putting the ore in cars at this, 
or nearly any other, Mesaba property, 
The Biwabic mine ha3 been used as an 
example as it is in the most forward state 
of development and is also believed to be 
the largest iron minein the world. Ithas 
“in sight,” and in such shape that it can 
be measured up, an estimated total of 
20,000,000 tons of ore. When it was said 
some years ago that the Chapin mine on 
the Menominee had 13,000,000 tons of ore 
in sight it was difficult to find any one to 
believe the statement. Mining men, who 
are far more competent to judge than the 
projectors of the Chapin were then, are 
those who make the 20,000,000 ton esti- 
mate for the Biwabic. 

As men differ in business practice, so the 
mines of the new range will differ in the 
method of working. The Cincinnati, lying 
beside the Biwabic, and whose ore deposit 
is separated from it by only animaginary 
surveyor'sline, will be operated by shallow 
underground workings and backstoppings; 
it will have no expensive machinery, and 
the cost of its operation will probably be 
about the same as the other. These two 
methods will be employeti all along the 
range. 

The ore of the Mesaba is ofa soft red, 
purple or blue color, all giving a charac- 
teristic red streak, and is so finely granu- 
lated in most cases that it can be handled 
by pick and shovel. It has been found 
by furnace managers that the soft ore 
‘gives fully as good results in smelting 
operations as the hard, and at less cost. 

That there is a great future for this new 
iron range there can be no doubt, and 
that the chief recipients of the resultant 
benefit will be the two young giant cities 
at the head of Lake Superior is also sure. 
Duluth and West Superior are the leading 
jobbing and distributing centers for both 
the Mesaba and Vermilion ranges, and will 
enlarge the volume of their wholesale 
trade very materially by the addition of 
thousands of mine-workers, and both cit- 
ies will benefit more directly and more 
largely in another way. On the Mesaba 
are large quantities of low-grade ores, 
averaging below 60¢ iron; these must be 
moved by the mines, but will not pay to 
ship long distances; they will therefore 
be sold at low prices to furnaces which 
will be built at these cities, and the manu- 
facture of coke and charcoal, pig iron, 
and their products, cannot fail to become 
an industry of vast importance.: 

A beginning has already been made, 
and West Duluth has one very large coke 
blast furnace and extensive car works 
in operation, which have for several 
years been doing an increasing business. 
Both cities have very large coal docks ; 
West Superior has the West Superior 
Iron and Steel Company, an _ establish- 
meni employing 600 men; a new char- 
coal furnace is being built; the Ameri- 
can Steel Barge Company, employing 
1,250 men, together with stove and 
other iron works, are well established. 
At Duluth is being built an open hearth 
structural steel mill of considerable mag- 
nitude, and there are also located here 
rolling mills, car shops, engine and ma- 
chine building plants. The large Me- 
saba mining companies have consolidated 
and give out the information that they 
intend to put in at the head of the lake, 
furpvaces, steel works, rail mills, etc., that 
will be able to compete with anything in 
the country, Carnegie and the [Illinois 
Steel Company included. The future is 
indeed bright for the head of America’s 
inland navigation as a manufacturing 
point for iron and steel. 

DULUTH, MINN. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CIT 





HEREWITH will be found a summary of 
the more important items of the quarterly 
statements of many of the National 
Banks doing business in this city, the 
statements being published elsewhere: 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
ogo vsesesevccvesscgscccs $20,640,047 








drilling, blasting, expensive machinery or 


Undivided PTOfitS......cceeeeeeee 423,171 
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Resources 
Capital stock 
U 





OM di ois oss cine nc erende $87,526,374 
Capital stock..............c.cee ee : 


Surplus. 
Undivided profits. .............. 997,856 
CONTINENTAL NATI: NAL BANK. 


SS 2 
Z 338 


- 


See 
358 








Pees este cele anes $32,532,779 
Capital stock................00005 8,200,000 
Surplus....... ... 1,500,000 
Undivided profits. Bi ae 874,991 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
nds 56 os tiwsvcoshiece $9,375,949 
Capital stock............... 0. econ 1,000, 
ao Teese ccidy cuwed seca csacvad 1,000, 
Undivided profits................ 569,014 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK 
Resources ........ ena Aaa seas $32,156,049 
Capital stock..................... 1,500,000 
a vhs cn sno eon so esictwes seven 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 616,344 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
age cas cp Ste estnecees $4,735,545 
Capital stock 500, 












ur ces 
Capital stock 
ad es SLM ode cdied scene sissiae ba 420,726 
Undivided profits ................ 7,792 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
SA erry ereer or rrr $12,496,528 
Capital stock.................008- 1,000,000 
a ncn st c.as:5:0 édinreinoie.e-e.e 950,000 
Undivided profits................. 96,152 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Resources............. nee ee ee $21,584,229 
Capital stock...............0.000- 1,500,000 
Surplus............. Me sasicdias <a> 500,000 
Undivided profits................ : 403,043 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
iio 5 ois o.0's's 05655500 ve vans $2,562,153 
OMI, sce cccneccsscsceces 200,000 
PRREES Cork's Ch. 050 cnWeasecsenae 250,009 
Undivided profits............. tite 69,694 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
TR 55065 :2005 sad! Seviciewin sce $4,611,394 
COMBURT ROOK. 6 oc cccccccsccscacccs 600,000 
a ae | Fe paca one. c.0i0s gnir 120,000 
Undivided profits................ 341,768 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
eros Sni cn oh ante basi $39,713,385 
Capital stock.............eeeceeee 2,000,006 
ime omer Riess se eae re 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 397,707 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. . 
NING a 6 des Wows cc cc ccccccce $7,176,280 
Capital stock.. a 300,000 
UR id ci vecceee bs 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 90,259 
SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK. 
INE ivi baidsccccccietases tov $2,418,651 
Capital stock............. Wadise dials 300,000 
Rea deh how nce she anew 60,000 
Undivided profits................ 28,224 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
MIE a5 isis 4.9 44-n09 ve 0x m0 sees $9,226,570 
Capital stock...................6. 1,000,000 
EOS eee 75,000 
Undivided profits................ 32,795 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
IIE rns 5.0.5.0 8.0 Vakcaia’ siaineie $17,141,659 
Capital stock. . 2,100,000 
Koo xe Ricken xin. 26,867 
Undivided profits................. 260,984 





STATE BANK. 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 








FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 





THE Columbus festivities naturally in- 
terferred with buiness in New York City. 
Elsewhere this drawback counted for lit- 
tle. In a few days the political battle will 
be at its hight, diverting attention more 
or less from business affairs. But the dis- 
turbance on this accountis much less than 
usual, not from any lack of partisan zeal, 
but chiefly because of many satisfactory 
business conditions and of there being 
little fear of any successful attack upon 
the tariff the next session of Congress. 











Perhaps the quietness of the present 

campaign may also be partly attributed 

to the absence of exciting personalities, 

and to the necessity for sober judgment 

upon economic principles. Whatever the 

cause, the outlook for business is rendered 

brighter by these conditions. After elec- 
tions are over trade ought to show fur- 
ther activity. In nearly all branches of 
industry and trade there is a tendency 
toward improvement; the uniformity of 
encouraging reports being something re- 
markable. With very few exceptions the 
tendency of prices is firmer; and, not- 
withstanding the continued activity at the 
‘mills and factories, supplies among dis- 
tributers are often at a low point in con- 
sequence of activity in consumptive de- 
mands. It is needless to say that such 
conditions as these, low prices, active pro- 
duction, active consumption, small stocks, 
easy money, few failures, large railroad 
earnings, large imports, etc., are indispu- 
table evidences of growth and prosperity. 


The total clearings at the principal cities 
of the United States, in September, showed 
a decrease of 9%. The decline, however, 
was due to shrinkage of speculation in 
New York ; outside of the city the totals 
were 2% larger than last year. Perhaps 
this is not a large gain, still it must be 
remembered that the South and Pacific 
Coast have been sending in poor returns 
for some time past, besides, the compari- 
sons are made with an active period last 
year. The wheat and corn regions of the 
West and extreme Northwest have all 
reported magnificent gains, trade in those 
sections still being in better shape than in 
any other portion of the country as a re- 
sult of last year’s beneficent harvests. 
This year’s crops are not so bountiful, 
but trade continues to feel the impetus of 
last season’s results. Clearings for nine 
months make interestivg comparisons, 
Here they are. Values of many products 
being lower than a year ago, particularly 
speculative articles which figure promi- 
nently in Clearing House returns, the in- 
creases are not as large as they might 
otherwise have been. 

1892. 1891. 


(In mil- (In mil- Per 
lions.) lions.) cent. 


New York City.......... $26,800 $24,259 + 10 
New England States..... 4,162 8,990 + 4 
Middle ee f idee 4,444 3,982 + 13 
Middle W’st’rn “..... 5,320 4,643 + 16 
Pacific Pe eet 845 886 — 5 
Other Western “..... 1,540 1,306 + 18 
Southern Oa 2,075 2,030 + 2 

$45,189 $41,019 + 10 


A subjeet for increased confidence is 
the condition of the Treasury. Heavy 
demands for pensions and other appropri- 
ations, together with the prolunged for- 
eign demand for gold, had given some 
reason for apprehension concerning the 
ability of the Treasury to meet all these 
excessive obligations. Fortunately, the 
situation has entirely changed. Increased 
imports are already providing a larger 
revenue from customs, and the outlook is 
now hopeful. The customs receipts for 
the last few months were as follows: 


1892. 1891. 
MBPT... 5. 002 cc cctecnccenvnce $13,709,989 $12,591,990 
MIF ssc ccescccedesctccccsees 18,121,391 11,995,141 
PUNE. ....cccccccccceccceccess 14,618,495 14,168,745 
PERT. cc cccccdcscccoveccoccsne 17,205,153 15,468,158 
AUQUSt......cccrccescccceces 18,271,668 15,164,674 
September ........:.ccceees 17,209,947 14,120,940 


Internal revenue receipts are also in- 
creasing, the gains from these two sources 
having averaged over $3,500,000 per month 
during the last three months. Another 
feature of strength was the gain of $5,239,- 
192 in net gold held by the Treasury, the 
total on October 1st being $119,395,509, 
compared with $114,156,317 on September 
1st. Conservatism in the management of 
the ‘Treasury will, however, be as impera- 
tive as before. Expenditures are growing 
in spite of efforts at economy; and the 
tendency toward smaller exports of mer- 
chandise and larger imports threatens to 
hinder any enlargement of our stock of 
gold. While the monetary situation is 
free of immediate danger, there are rocks 
ahead which will require skillful navigat- 
ing to be avoided. 


On the Commercial Exchanges there 
were few features. Wheat advanced two 





ports of drought in the winter wheat dis- 

tricts. The corn crop is now entirely out 

of dapger and the price was about one-half 

cent higher in sympathy with wheat. 

Flour was excessively dull. Recent fine 

weather has been favorable to the corn 

crop, but rain is wanted to encourage 

winter wheat seeding. Last week a lar- 

ger amount of spring wheat was marketed 
in the interior than ever before. Corn re- 
ceipts at the West are also unusually 
heavy. Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets last week wexe 9,693,000 bushels 
against 7,467,000 last year. Corn receipts 
were 3,783,000 bushels, compared with 
1,248,000 in 1891. This free marketing of 
grain will tend to stimulate general busi- 
ness. Spot cotton advanced one-half cent 
in sympathy with a sharp rise and specu- 
lation in futures, based on a light crop 
movement and stronger cables. Liquida- 
tion, however, caused a reaction of sev- 
eral points, which received fresh impetus 
from the possibilities of a strike among 
the Lancashire cotton operatives. Re- 
ceipts since September ist have only been 
596,475 bales against 1,036,952 the same 
time last year. Exports amounted to 
283,709 bales, compared with 406,240 
bales in 1891 ; while stock figures at 636,- 
818 and 731,035 respectively. 


New business in dry goods is quiet as 
usual at this period, nevertheless, there is 
much activity in making deliveries on 
back orders, and manufacturers of cot- 
ton, wool and silk probably hold a larger 
number of advance orders than they have 
ever held before at this season. Not a 
few Western buyers are in town, and they 
all agree in reporting this season's trade 
as exceptionally heavy. This accords with 
maii advices received from the same sec- 
tions. From the South and Pacific Coast 
advices are still of an indifferent char- 
acter. Local jobbers anticipate a better 
trade, the Columbus celebration having 
brought in a number of buyers who will 
make selections before returning. Cotton 
goods were firm in sympathy with the 
rise in cotton. Woolens rule quiet, but are 
satisfactorily sold up. Carpets are scarce 
in some grades, but agents have not yet 
succeeded in marking up prices. Oil- 
cloths are bringing better prices, and man- 
ufacturers are endeavoring to combine 
for selling through a single agency, thus 
restraining competition. Print cloths 
were quieter at 3}c. for 64x64s. Silk 
fabrics are firm ; both on account of good 
demand, and because of limited supplies 
of rawsilk. Exports of cotton goods in Au- 
| gust were only 12,521,000 yards; a decrease 
of 2,628,000. The decrease was chiefly in 
African and South American shipments ; 
China and Brazil, however, took larger 
quantities. Wool is dull but firm, in keep- 
ing with London wool sales. 


Jobbing grocers are transacting a very 
satisfactory business, trade being stimu- 
lated by the large number of buyers visit- 
ing the city for the holidays. At first 
hands trade slackened up somewhat. Re- 
fined sugars continue dull, the recent 
drop in prices failing to enlarge the de- 
mand. The Trust had previously held re- 
fined high enough to permit imports; 
about 10,000 bags of refined now being on 
the way from Europe to New York and 
Boston. Canada has also been underse)l- 
ing our refiners at the West, the margin 
between raw and refined havivg risen to 
about lic. The cost of refining is about 
&c. Coffee was unsettled and about 15 
points lower, owing to absence of interior 
demand. Lard advanced nearly ic. for 
October deliveries. Pork advanced to 
$11.75@$12 for old mess. Spirits turpen- 
tine is 1c. higher at 294@30c. Rubber 
and leather are firm. For tobacco there 
is a larger inquiry, better grades of Ken- 
tucky being a trifle higher. The lumber 
trade is dull. In drugs and chemicals 
there is a very satisfactory business in 
progress, and the prevailing tendency of 
prices is upward. Vanilla beans, cocoa 
butter, seeds, cod liver oil, quinine, sal 
soda, strychnine, etc., are all firm or 
higher. The Eastern iron trade is quiet 
and of a routine character. At the West, 
however, an excellent business is being 
done. Western iron manufactories are 





cents on strong cables and unfavorable re- 


now well employed, tho at low ‘prices. 


The Eastern markets are in such condi- 
tion that a revival in demand would soon 
stiffen prices. Pig iron is quoted at $15 
for No. 1 X. Pig tin was active and 
higher at 20.45@20.50c. Copper is higher 
at 11gc. Lead, tin plate and petroleum 
dull. 


Wall Street has not offered any striking 
features; as the same time a confident 
tone prevails concerning railroad stocks, 
based on crop results and the general 
activity of traffic, The Western stocks 
exhihit the most firmness ; not only be- 
cause trade is at its best in that section, 
but also because the Chicago Exposition 
is expected to add largely to the earnings . 
of trunk lines. The industrials are sub- 
ject to considerable manipulation. Being 
of small capital, easy to handle and mak- 
ing good earnings they are naturally 
favorites among speculators while rail- 
road shares remain so dull. Several of 
the Industrials are practically monopo- 
lies ; and their unusual profits, upon even 
heavy watered stocks, make them excep- 
tionably susceptible to speculative opera- 
tions. Foreign markets seem better 
disposed toward American railroad 
stocks; and the _ foreign selling, 
so conspicuous for months, has practical- 
ly ceased. Foreigners still hold a dread 
of our silver policy out of all proportion 
to the actual danger. Trade and indus- 
try, however, is too much depressed over 
these to encourage new investments in 
the United States. Railroad building in 
this country continues restricted, only 
2,519 miles having been constructed from 
January ist to October ist. Good author- 
ities estimate that only 4,000 miles will be 
built in 1892—a smaller mileage than last 
year ; in fact, the smallest since 1885. For- 
eign exchange is irregular, larger iimports 
and lessened exports creating a temporary 
scarcity of commercial bills. The firmer 
tendency of money, however, serves to 
keep down rates. Railroad bonds are 
steady and in moderate demand. 





Call loans on stocks fluctuated widely, 
the extremes being 83@10%. The top rates 
were made in connection with the paying 
off of a $3,700,000 loan to the Georgia 
Central Railroad, causing a temporary 
shifting of loans. The ruling rate was 
44@5¢. A better demand is developing 
for time money, but lenders are demand- 
ing stiffer rates, which borrowers are 
usually unwilling to pay. The rates are 
4¢ for 60 to 90 days, and 5¢ for 4 to6 
months, tho lenders often ask 4@1¢ more. 
Commercial paper is in good supply, and 
more activity in this direction is antici- 
pated. Prime double names are quoted 
at 5@5+ for 60 days and four months. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Oct. 8. Oct. 1. Differences. 
LOADS . .ccccseces $463,298,100 $464,905,500 Dec.$1,607,400 
71,907,000 71,921,000 Dec. 14,000 
- 48,174,500 51,621,100 Dec. 3,486,600 
Deposits.......... 472,419,700 476,598,800 Dec. 4,179,100 
Circulation ...... 5,576,500 5,674,600 Dec. 98,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie.........+++ 71,907,000 $71,921,000 Dec. $14,000 
Legal tenders... 48,134,500 51,621,100 Dec. 3,496,600 


Total reserve.. 120,041,500 $123,542,100 Dec. $5,500,600 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 118,104,925 119,149,700 Dec. 1,044,775 
Excess of re- 

serye above 

legal require- 

ments........+5 1,936,575 4,392,400 Dec. 2,455,825 
Excess of reserve Oct. 10, 1891...........eeeeeeee 6,639,475 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were firm. 
Closing quotations : 


Bid. Asked 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered. ...........e.eeee eee 4s = 15 
U. S. 48, 1907, COUPON......0..ceccccccccccceee 1145g—Ss«155g 
Ext. U.S. 2s, 1891, registered........66 ..seee 100% ss 
CUPFENCY 66, 1895... .cccccccccocccscccccecees mw 
CUrrency 68, 1806.....0..sccccscccccseseccceees 10946 
CUFFERCY G6, 19U7........ccccccccccccccccvesees 12 
OUFFENCY 68. 1998 .........cccececccccccccccees 15 
CUrrency 65, 1899. ........cecceecseeeerereececs 1174 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was steady. 
Messrs. Baring, Megoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows: 
60-days. 3-days. 





RO cecniccindcdedunssccndncucatdesseeseese 4.864g 4.88 
Paris—Fral0s.........ccccccseseccccsseccee 5.1644 5.14 
GIOIA, oc ccieccecescts cescese cvcescocececse 5.15 «55.13% 
Berlin—Reichemarks......... .....+.sse08 ed 
Amsterdam—Guilders. ........000 sseveeee Dt a | 
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CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 











~ Bid. 
America............-.. 211 |Manhattan..........+. 182¢ 
km. Exchange........ ial Mar! pene OS Fuiton.. + 220 
dw Mechanics’...........+. 
oe © & Trad’s. i 














x 
TOWAZ ALLZAR Seen 
° SESE 


§ tional.. 
=) National. eosees 825 
eventh National.... 125 
hoe een 











:. esmen’s. 
Leather Ma’f’c’t’r’s. . United States " 
ancoln Nat’l......... iD Western National.... 122 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing = 8th, 1892, were as follows: 















Metropolitan... . af 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 


8, B. Clatiin Company............. 104 108 
Go. . GQ. Bat PG... -ccccreee wR lwo 
Gp... Bay. BR GCA..c.0c«-0.009-. B 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co, com........ -. * + 
do. do. Aaa as ~% 8 Le 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ 14 
do, | errr i 
do. do. ist mtge. 6s....106 


P, Lorillard Co. Com.... ....s000++ ++ 

Bea. Be. EB. .c.cccccce coves 5 ie cs 
Blacewell’s Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .. be 63 
American Straw Board Co ....... 76 73 rie 4 
Oe a ae aw ° 9436 
New York Biscuit Co......... ..... by oo 58 


Diamond Match Co...........++ +++ 135 137 136 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... .. pe be 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..The value and absolute necessity of 
the Bank Clearing House in this city was 
exemplified in a striking manner on the 
28th of September when one bank pre- 
sented collections of $1,160,000 and in the 
setilement of balances it received just 76 
cents. 

..-The East River Bridge Company 
has petitioned the Board of Aldermen of 
this city for the right to build two suspen- 
sion bridges over the East River. It is 
proposed that each bridge shall have 
three or four approaches at both the New 
York and Brooklyn terminals, thus fur- 
nishing access to the bridges proper for 
a considerable area. 


..-Ten shares of the stock of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company sold 
last week at 360. Thestock is now quoted 
at 360 bid and 400 asked. The capital 


stock of the Hartford Fire Insurance | 


Company is $1,250,000, and it has about 
$4,000,000 invested in choice securities. 
Mr. George L. Chase, a fire underwriter 
of acknowledged ability, is the President. 


. -The financial situation of the State 
of New York is certainly to be envied by 
her sister States. The Controller, in a 
letter addressed to Governor Flower, under 
date of October 5th, states that at the 
close of the fiscal year, September 30th, 
‘* forthe first time in over half acentury, 
the State of New York was practically 
free from debt.” The State has obligations 
outstanding of about $450,000 and has 
cash in the treasury amounting to $1,- 
903,312.11. 

.Among the-securities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 


$10,000 Metropolitan Ferry Co. first mort. 5% 


bonds, due 1937 (L. I. Rd. Co.)...........4+ 107 
200 shares Toledo, St. L. and K. C. Rd. Co. 
ads ceniees cevesstvveceiercpt he cuks beeen 10% 
10 shares German-Amer. Ins. Co............. 297% 
$5,000 N. Y. Ele. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% bonds, 
SNES ni ctiecs ous tok oN ebay Go henscnaepuce 113% 
5 shares Lawyers’ Surety Co.................005 100 
7 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref............ rd 


18 shares Union Trust Co.................000008 700 
100 shares North Star Mining Co., Grass Valley, 

Nevada Co., Oal....... esvecene $4.10 per share, 
2% shares Mich. Peninsular Car Co., pref... .10034 
100 shares N. Y., N. H. and H. Rd........... 24546 


.-The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals handed down recently a decision 
in the case of the Edison Electric Light 
Company against the United States Elec- 
tric Lighting Company, giving a decision 
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in favor of the Edison Company. The de- 
cision undoubtedly gives the Edison Com- 
pany the right to recover damages upon all 
lamps infringing upon the Edison patents 
manufactured by other companies. It is 
estimated that the damages may perhaps 
amount to $15,000,000. The patent of the 
lamp has about four years longer to run, 
after which it will be free to the world. 


..The old Seventh Ward Bank was 
established in 1833 and pursued the even 
tenor of its way until 1865 when it was 
chartered under the national banking 
law as the Seventh National Bank. It 
now has at the corner of Broadway and 
John Street an exceedingly pleasant bank- 
ing house, the old furniture and fittings 
having been replaced with light, airy and 
modern furniture, making the banking 
rooms very attractive. The bank is a suc- 
cess, being under the able management’ 
of Col. McAnerney, as President, and Vice 
President James Hall, of the firm of 
Cooper, Hewitt & Company. 


. .One of the Denver, Col., newspapers 
states that the practicability of shipping 
Colorado coal to Chicago is being dis- 
cussed by the railroads running between 
the two places. It says that there is no 
reason why bituminous coal of the Rocky 
Mountains should not be carried to Chi- 
cago at as low a rate as anthracite 
from Pennsylvania. It seems to us that 
there are reasons and very good ones; 
they are that the haul from Pennsylvania 
to Chicago is 900 miles, while from Den- 
ver to Chicago is 1,100 miles ; and further, 


the coal supply for Chicago and the West 
is almost entirely carried by vessels during 
the season of navigation and at a very 
much lower rate than railroads could 
carry it. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 
Under Supervision Sar 
of Maine, New a By BN 
Connecticut and New York. 
This old and well-known Company offers its ‘in 
Year Debentures, issued in Denominations of 
and La paaty soos secured by first enters 
venient and id perfectly sare investment, aheld ins rent 
iy ferences will — siven and letters of inquiry 
cheerfully replied 
JOHN M. OWENS. President. . 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE MIDOLES Ex 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONH. 
Paid-Up Capital... ... . . $600,000 
Surplus and tego P rofits.$137,287 
Offers 
on meee of yy 
Konshens) wf So New York. CT a ug ROE of poee 4 
Connecticut 
Enecutorey © ow are permitted by law to eg 
andy ot PRINGLE, DALLAS & Co., W. 8, 
LON : 7 
—, P UcH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen Vic- 


OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, - 


B patbone 6 BROTHERS 10 ’ 
0. 59 WALL STR: - ¥. 


9” WET Fehr  MOBTOAGE LOANS. 
Oo able somtannwal! oy, draft on New 











LETTERS 








York. Personal ~ tention given _s whe Nn 
loans. Highest references. 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash, 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
gor #3.888:888 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Fore! Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collecti 2! 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
ANY IN THE doe NTRY* 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, 
LEARY. "Vice-President. 
GEORGE 5. pHicKo ier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
Seacnen : 
Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Char Sternbach, Ch arles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E. Rockhill Potts. August Belmont, 
Richara Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always for 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, provera 
Six per cent. interest paid on time de its. Invi 

ments made for customers. Correspondence solicited. 

Correspondent : Chase Nat. Bank, New York, N. Y. 














First Morte age Loans! Bocurity | - 
9% fect. Persona Fittention given. H: -%| 
ences, L. C. Crossman, Salt Lake > 7 Utah? 


7% to. 


Gold es red by # NN et. improved 
roperty. licy of Title Insurance. Eastern 5 and 


‘acific references. Correspondence solicitec. 
MAYNARD & MAYNARD. Tacoma. Wash. 


FARM AND CITY MORTGAGES 


foreclosed—Minnesota, North and South Dakota; d 
fects in titles svcureds ‘abstracts eae and certi- 
fled; estates of deceased non-residents probated. We 
practice in at courts. Prompt attention gi given. Write 
‘or information. 
R & WOODA 


YL RD, 
920 Guarant oan Buildin , Minneapolis, 
Mirna. eferences given Ww hen desired. 


S F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


Valuable Land For Sale. 























A 500 acre tract of cultivated farm land 
Junction 1 City and Ft. Riley ,Kansas. (Adfoining both.) 
Productive soil. Excellent Railroad ilities. 
Electric run through the land from the city 
to Ft. Riley, making it gery valuable for yiesting. 
Will be sol entire or in 100acre tracts. —— nce 
for enterprising investors. For particulars address 


CHAS. EDWARD MAJOR, Denver, Colo. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTOAC® BANKERS, 
—a ILL. 


6 Per meee mand aceFued Inve A Chipago 








~~ Ie—CHOICE—B 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


OF CITIES AND COUNTIES 
In Amounts of $500 and Up. Also 


8% Gilt-Edged First Mortgages 
On Highly Improved City and Farm 
Property. Absolutely Safe. Write to 
WILLIAM M. BYERS 


Spokane, - - 
DULUT 8 per cent. guaranteed, 
Send for pamphlet. 


M. L. McMINN. Duluth. Mian. 


6 CENTS PER $1,000 

Now represents the total unpaid interest to January 
1st, 1892, on all Mo’ Loans made by the Managers 
of this Company for its individuai clients and on the 
five millions loaned for the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, of Hartfo: 

iness 26 years. No client ever lost a dollar, 
took a foot of at ‘under foreclosure on a farm or city 


oan 6 and 80) or us thro S- 


Wash. 
Real Estate ana Loans. 








=e Ser for sale loans of a similar character in all 
000 down to Our new pamphlet. 
Anthonys’ Mortgage Loans,’’sent free to any ad- 


ANTHONY LOAN CRUST co., 
EORIA. ILLINOIS. 
Chas. E. Anthony, are. Clifford M. Anthony, V.Pres. 
George W. Curtiss, § 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 PER CENT. Interest x guara anteed. First mort- 





hats Porth nd Real Es ties. 
Tos P ENT. Interest School and City bonds. 
§ ™ 5 101 Pel CENT. Interest bearing County 


m and Washingt 
tnconienens anae for non-residen: ” Corres espond- 
ence solicited. JAMES E. DAVIS & CO.. 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St.. Portland, Oregon. 


TEXAS aie AND INVESTMENTS 


rience. 
New York City: TeDEPENDENT al Christian U' 
New: Watson & 


, Agents, Bank o 
Mont ird National Bank. 
Texas: a wood National Bank; San 





273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


ACOM. ABety. Choice investments made fornon- 
residents; — 100 percent. can be realized 
with: ~ ay qeat rae Lots from ma and acreage from 816 


manson pe ap y rented yt a ~ 
neity and count: 





cent ealdes = increase f i n Sat nd 
en, hop, farm, irona 
mining 5 cate Write & F. Rucesll & Co..Tseoma. Wash: 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 12 2E4L ESTATE 


carefully made. 
LOANS negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 


to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


_SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can — yom 


modated by sending ek om a nome cont 











the name and address 
in ae paperean 








-FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great oan 9 ig and Com. 
mercial Center because it has 


and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Fay eet aes oy of adjacent Agricultural Land 


and uarries of 
Sandstone f nentldine Valuable in, 
Biue Sandstone for building purposes. aluable in 
THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Rare be ip ng for Ait Rosiring to 
© into the Steck Busines 
One of the finest Sheep Ranches in ‘North Mon- 
tana. Contains over acres of patented land, 
with 17,000 head of care: ed stock sheep. Wil! 
pay over twenty per cent. on investment. r full 
particulars apply 


BAKER & COLLETT, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


United States Trost Company, 


Nos, 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Com is a legal ant detiatiene for mone id 
into Court and is euthorised to act as gaunihan, 
trustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ oun and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain witb the Com a. 
Executors, nistrators, or trustees of esi 

ligious lous and \Senovelont institutions, and individugle, 

ll find this company a convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
“ JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louls G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretar, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILSON G. Hunt, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
DANIEL D. om EDWARD COOPEK, 
SAMUEL SLOA W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JAMES Low, CHARLES 8. SMITH. 


WM. WALTER Reniiees: 
ph WILLIS JAMES, 





E BLIiss, I R, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, Wu. WALDORF ASTOR. — 
SPOKANE, THE BEAUTIFUL. 
The Great Northern Railroad has just built into 
Spokane. You can now come Spokane on the 
reat ereaen, | the Northern Pacific, the Union Pa- 
cific, or the Canadian Pacific. Spokane is the only 
that as four great transconti- 
— come here? Because 





water power, and the best man- 
ufactiring facilities west 4 — e Rocky Mountains. 
its tributary coun a Fame | 27,000,000 
dollars worth of gol silver, Tend. wheat, barley and 
oats. This is what makes business for the railroads ; 
this is what makes a-city ww; and this is what 
kes people prosperous, rich ant happ; PPy- No cy- 
floods in kane’s ‘44 

Come out and see us this -~- AY ou will see the 
most beautifully bnilt and most ur eves.” a 
0 





FRUITFUL 


A new form of 8 cent. Investment, 
based on irrigated fru fruit lands of Colorado. 
Guaranteed by National Bank. 


F 
particulars address —— 








DULUTH. 
The completion of the Elevated Street Railway 
opens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 


raid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
building aroagh Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
— pe com: leted about July 15th. i= on sale now 
$150 eac! 


Bighian Tmprevement Co.,. Duluth. Minn. 


EPORT OF THE OQN DITION OF THE 

IRVING NATIONAL BANkh, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the Pi of business 
September #0th, 1892 : 


























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Stoc ities, etc 
Due from other National banks 
Due from State banks and bankers Is 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 18,586 81 
Checks and other cash items..... woe 22,482 06 
Exchanges for Clearing House. Baie 314,216 78 
Bills of other banks.............eeeeseeeeees 3,500 0 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
x tet eeeneeeeneees eesenes eeeeeeenens 376 12 
it isn acahsenah seecede 294, 614 50 
Peet a er — 24, “009 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer 
vo per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
e from ape (other than 5 
a = cent. redemption ER Caks sensseses's 20,000 00 
PR aa henksarsecdusdasdccsessshteapess cy #4, 735,544 67 
scans LITIES. 
Danieel sock ee $500,000 00 
ae eh perenty 100,000 00 
Undivided profits................+- 248,712 12 
— ‘baie aes outstanding yr ne 
ates ee sees ceaecrsoesers | 
Dividends U — E hidn de dies soeusd tightest ss 1,656 00 
Individual depo otis sub, vad wo pees. 3 (6%, i G 
Demand — cates of 4 42.073 2 
Certified checks............+++ a i 
Cashier's < es satan “ gate 1 
Due to Feed National banks = 233,970 66 
Due to ne 416,210 16 


Total $4 4,735,544 4 67 
STATE OF NEW SOUPEN SOUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
I, we ed SOUP. << a of the above-named 
bank, do ~-y- fie above ~ agama is 
true to hy: best of my , A. Eee belie 


oh Cashier 
Subscribed and s\:11 te before me this 7th oad ‘of 
October, 1892. FRANCIS W. JU: 
Notary Public, New York To. 


eo W. CASTRE. 


fb, TOPTEN, 


: Directors, 


















October 13, 1882. 


THE LNDEPENDENT. 





(1457) 33 














Re Sibert fae |B 
at New ¥ iA the Meveet ee ieee a e close 
business on the 30th 


t aan eNational banks. 5,991,705 
Boe to State and private banks an 
kers..... 











Total 640,046 76 
STATE > N EW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY any NEW 
t% 


October, 1892. Wo. Iv aan BUEN, 
( ‘orrect—Attest: 


.D. BABCOCK 
AUSTEN CORBIN ’ Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, ) 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
City, in the beng of io York, at the close of busi- 
ness Sep°ember 30th, 





















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $4,794,427 16 
Overdrat nd a5 74 
U. Ly to ange dy circulation 50.8 2 
Stocks, sec 686,37: 
Due from other National banks 162.483 99 
Due from banks and 10,738 58 
Ranking a) Seraiare — fixtures a 8 
er esi and mortgages own 
Checks and other cash 7,545 25 
Exchanges for Clearing House «++ 1,781,263 00 
Bills of other banks. 18,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels one 
v 213 79 
897,835 00 
410,081 00 
50,000 00 
Redemption fund wi re) 
(5 per cent. of 2 Be SC atadocsmetasts _2,250 00 00 
De, ov vac bate ecshekssccnv se verscncesecce $9,375,948 57 375,948 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Commas stock paid in. 
Undivided profite.....s..cccc: 
National bank notes outstanding. 
ends un) OS Pa eethat A Ream 
Individual de C2) 3,887,008 54 
Demeae cates of deposit....... a 4,584 41 
cep amhasece 66> ; 843,807 69 
Gash er’schecks outstanding. . 100,000 00 
Due to other National banks. . 1,477,990 91 
Due to State banks and bankers 388,101 01 
ey 


Total.. $9, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88 
I, ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 


nam do solemnly swear that the above state-° 
ment is true, to the best “ m know ‘eae and belief. 
» Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn & before me this 5th day of 
October, 1 H. L. BRAYNARD 
Notary Public 
Correct—. 


Attest: 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR.. j 
FREDERICK W. STEVENS, $ 





R sta OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
= Fee ot Ney Foe Terk, at the close of business Sep- 
ember 

























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. $3,656,064 00 
Overdrafts, d and 1,176 79 
U. 8, bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, ete.............. 1,836,892 58 
Due from other National banks.. 214,127 74 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 32,742 34 
Banking house, ore and isi. Be 9 

rrent expenses an: es q 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds. _— ati 4,500 00 
Checks and other cash items. 36,910 70 
Exchanges for Clearing H ouse. 220,048 67 
Bills of other 15,968 00 
6 — Ben currency, nickels = €10 87 
Specie” 877,603 00 
Legal-te 660,659 00 

Rekemption Poy with . Treas’ 
per cent. of circulation).................+ 2,250 00 
Cia s ie Aly Kaec efi icdancvecescese $7,661,532 58 

AARELESES. 
Capital stock paid in...............2006 eee $300,000 00 
Su mdiid “=e ses ios 79 
Uni ivided BRcksvecusessseckecce 7,792 16 
1 bank notes outstanding. . 43,100 00 
Dividends unpaid ....... ......... 640 00 
ndividual — subject to ch 5,673,826 25 
Jemand certificates of deposit 301,599 66 
Certified checks............. 97,673 20 
Cashier’s checks outstandin; 23,206 75 
Due to other National banks 316,939 52 
Due to State banks and bankers..........- 476,029 25 
Total...... idarind bcd 00 ts Saknsdehee. 405i 91,051,588 58 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

I, . CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above —— is 
true to the best 0 my ney tafe and belief 
Subscribed and to bef ore me this on =. f 

and sworn ‘ore me ay 01 
October, 1892. A. LANSING BAIRD, 


Conran 
A, VAN SANTVOORD, n 
HARTLEY. Directors. 


W.R. GRACE, 5 


. DENVER 

Land fil il 
Real Estate from we cenver of Denver 
is cheaper than land © samme distan istance from the cen- 
: of any city of its _ and importance in America, 
very customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
pani the five years has made a profitable in- 
Mera Hany wito have pra seen the property 

Ma: means &  eatermeen furnished upon 1002. 


iat CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


DENVER, COT... 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 

perfect rairond ‘tatise ry fa homes for 

bonuses Or stock subscriptions. bia warnies irene 

NEW DULUTH LAND co., aeons Mion, 














Sea aa 


at 
ie 


Gapteal stock paid in. 


us 
Bian —* 





Total 
STATE OF NEW YO! 
, GEORGE 8.HICK' va Cashier of the Nason 
N. Y. , do solemnly J that 
7 ent is true, to 


Sworn  teagnd subscribed before ore this oh ~ ad ‘of 


—Attest: 
OS T. 
EUGENE KEL 
FRANCIS R. A row, 
EDWARD E 


‘4 
8 


eer 
be 
ereas 


i 


5 


Sod 


ES 


: 


4 
1 





== 
Due to other National banks... 
Daas to State and private banks and bank- 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, NE 
—, a ¥ bh close of bu: 





Current expenses and taxes pasa. 


Due from Treasurer of U. 
for 













Acceptances cates of deposit. 
Cashier’s checks 


WOORE 0. orcesccccreccscccccceces ccocse:ces 
STATE oF NEW YORK,COUNTY OF NEW YO: 
RED. H. TIMPSO 


test: 
HENRY M. R, 
FREDERIC TAYLOR, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, $ 


siness on the 30th day 





Rectan A Now York, 


er bes, 1a: the close of busi 


the 30th day of 1892: 
ia and discounts....... ...- dacseekcoess beast 42 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50, 












Stocks and securities. 
Due from other N ational banks. 
ag La State and xiao ba 


Be 


Ez 
= 
ZeRaeE Bese 





i 





47 pales 685,857 
pond real — 40,901 
14,410 
Checks coke oud other other cash items.. 647,924 
ape pode for Clearing House. . -» 1,645,410 
Bills of other banks.......-..---++ss2-+ee0es 21,000 00 
Fraccenal 1 paper currency, nickels and 4,950 00 
8 Boe - ‘ ee teeiseon geen renmnseantes 5a ols 44 
So einenger 74 notes... .... 2,820,508 00 
rofCustoms .. 60,000 OU 
ORE acs siksicdes bp.vese oben - $37,526,374 28 
LIABILITIES 
apock, AG AM .....cccccccececescocces $300,000 00 
pm oe aasepae ... 6,000,000 00 
Gudivided Wancavesadsmeneaboeres 997,855 90 
State bank pon outstanding. . 10.874 00 
Dividen: MPAIG.....2...ccccvcccccrsvoceee- 1,475 00 
Individua . deposits subject 
to chec! $21,863,553 25 
tes e. 
1,221,725 86 
295,471 42 
_ 130,180 86 
23,510,931. 39 
Due i other National banks... isn aida cabin 4,708,989 44 
Due to State and private banks and 
DOT OSs 2 Rosine cagesesccccce cecccccccees _1,996,248 55 55 
OG casks sccvtedtetetedrpnuccccceccenccesse Priests 2 28 
STATE OF NEW YORK. Oe a ~ NEw YOR 
I, WILLIAM J. QUINLA. N, Cashier of "The 
Chemical National k of = York.” do solemnly 


swear that the ry statement is true to the best of 


my knowledge and a 
Ww. UINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn want a EA eure, me this 4th day of 


October, 1892. w’D P. BROWN, 
Notary Public. 
Commest Amnon: 
JA OOSEV VEL, " 
ROB BERT © Directors. 


BREDERIC. Ww ETEVENS, 5 


Rex2ho: OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business September 30th, 1892: 























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........6.sseeseeeeees $1,393,859 79 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . _ oh 36 
U.S. bonds toa secure circulation. . 50,000 Ou 
Stocks, sec’ i Saakocenaamanss 299,889 73 
Due from other National banks..... 139,908 79 
ue from State banks and bankers 6,696 99 
Banking house, furniture, and fixt 80,000 00 
Current expenses ~— taxes paid 11,370 48 
Premiums on U.S. bonds... 7,80 00 
mocks and other cash items 16,0u9 50 
xchanges for Clearing House. . ae 89,752 60 
Bills of other banks........... ..seeeeeeeees 8,253 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

2,490 68 
307,946 50 
135,891 00 
10,000 00 

a. fund with U. . 
(5 per cent. of p Bas, Pat og 2,250 00 





N, Cashier of the. ‘above- 

named hoe do solemnly swear es the aleve state- 

ment is true to the best of my kn 
ALFRED H. TIM PSON, Gasiier: 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this fifth day 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the ease of t No. York, at the close of business, 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured 
2. S. bonds bee secure circulation. . 
§ Minted anrasceccnege he 
Due from oner national ban) 

Due from State banks and = 
Banking ho 


and other cash items. . 
xchanges for ering House 


der: 
Redemption ‘fand with U: S$: Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation) 


Conteah ej a in 


N: a tay eolnes cutantins... 
State bank notes outstand 


paid ey: 
its subject to - 
ational banks.. 





n 
‘Allowed for city aud county tax.. 


Nn as cnc ait iitieteaniati onnceain’ 
STATE OF NEW MO COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s. 
D. C. , Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do pM og a, that the Cy = cea is 
true, to the best of my knowledge ere 


TIEB 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
ber, 1892. VM. V. A. Po 9 
Notary Public, N 
Correct—Attest: 
8. 5. Lesh 


THOS. ‘J. DAVIS, — 


z 
bubet 


». 
RR SLESHSSRuSses 


a iak, 
588 


wBEaB 
BE8 


= paper currency, nickeis, ‘sam 


3 
an 


3 





E 
3 














A new form of 8 


based on irrigate 


Guaranteed b 
particulars address 


Tue DELTA County Fruit Lanos Co. Ss 





National Bank, For full 





Ss. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 








0 

98 

00 

wibe 5,133 60 

Dividends aaah — E  e 1,247 95 
ndividual deposits subject Le ee: 1,797,283 96 
Demand — of deposit aa 2,259 19 
Certified checks...... ....+..++.+- a 18,498 09 
Due to steak National banks s 73,086 65 
To iveocb ca cestied isc cenadeqeccccccicgeswe $2,562,153 42 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the — ~ is 
true to the best o my knows 
a'm CHASE. ‘Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to A+. 3-- ae this 5th day of 
outa. 1892. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


GEO: W. QUINTA 
HENRY QUBERHORN, a Directors. 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of RY York, at the close ‘of business, Sep- 

















tember 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............eeseeeeee $1,526,491 73 
prendre. , secured and arc 15 Ww 
50,000 00 
MOB, GEC..0.. 00000 42,670 83 
128,620 10 
21,785 43 
21,140 00 
9,095 60 
. 8S. bonds......... 7,500 00 
Checks and other cash items.. ie 8,108 83 
Exchanges for Clearing House 133,794 68 
Bills of other banks.............2-seeeeeees 360 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
mR ec crecscccescccccccceteteccocsccoesccce 301 81 
a eens 386,287 49 
Legal: veiider nts no 80,234 00 
emption fund with U. 8. ‘Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..............+ 2,250 00 
her at eiesceneciadscccnsteceeessees $2,418,650 70 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund......... eens 60,000 00 
Undivided profits................. 28,223 50 
National bank notes outstanding.. ame 45,000 00 
Dividends unpaid..............-..2+eseeeee: 1,041 00 
nd — 














pos ante 
Certified checks.............. 70,966 47 
Due to other National banks. $1,390 90 
Due to State banks and 





bankers 19,988 26— 1,984,386 20 
WR ais sig cdesnnece nce vestdvsecccseesaiess $2,418, = 0 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
, GEORGE W. ADAMS, Cashier of the abor e- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of ny knowledge and belief. 
ADAMS, Cashier. 

Sapeorte and sworn to before. me this = sid of 


Octobe’ HIN 
Notary Publie (No. is NYCo 
Correct—Attest : 
HENRY R. BEEKMAN, ) 
JAMES HALL Directors. 
JOHN McANERNEY, $ 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT. 
BANKERS: 


We want money for short-time loans at 10 per cent. 
interest. 


Write us for quotations on iron and industrial 





stocks. 
201 & 202 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


offers safe and profita le investments in real estate, 




















"| Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments, Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 





rig: neous securities of different 
kinds The sec security 0 


fl firs 
information address GEO. M. VAN DOREN, Offices 
206 to 210 Washington E . All 
inguiries cheerrutty answered. pee Puget 


Sound a Bank of Seastie, First Nationa: Bans 
ttle 











DULUTH. neciSacate & Firer Mor- 
gage Loans. 





Refer to any bank in City, 























Resets T OF has CONDITION OF TH 
2hon kt K OF THE REPUBLIC, at 
ew Yor trthe he State ot New York, at the close of 
mm s 
KESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. 
Overdrafts.........++++ j 
United States neg to secure circulation 270,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc..........-..--+++ee0+- 851,512 90 
Banking house, “tarnivare and - rageen 637,684 16 
Cc expenses and taxes paid.. E 26,009 28 
Pre’ prereaaes ‘on United States bonds........ 44,550 00 
Checks and other cashitems. $29,008 65 
. "yon for Clearing 7 
1,419,152 52 
47,609 00 
158 29 
1,258,300 00 
Pree ar a notes 2,016,269 00 
_ ae ee rem if 
e) ‘or legal-tender 
oy shWeeccetepedeessssucees 1,180,000 00 
edemption fund with 
Uni Sta Treasurer (5 
per cent. of Siroulation).. 12,150 Ov 
Doe from other National 
Wecccccccssccccccecccenes 1,667,582 86 
Due | — State banks and 
Mab vcccddcveccvsicvese _ 151,490 22 
—— %,787,720 54 
>) AEA ee POSE Sree a a $21,584,228 94 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 OU 
Surplus fund....... 500,000 00 
Undivided profits. ee 403,043 02 
National bank notes ontstanding......... 240,370 00 
Reserved for City taxes...........cs0.-se-++ 13,500 O00 
IS eae 18,586 00 
ay 7 deposits subject 
iencsp oh abraanhakee $5,654,540 24 
Demand certificates of de- 
A EES SN SS iE ae 28 
Certified checks............... 3,608 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ‘oo 277 17 
Due to other natioral banks. 10, 479, 229 85 
Due to State benks and 
RBS CS 3,930,042 72 
———. 18,908,729 92 
i as ain uincsatgcdennecknbeanas $21,584 584,228 94 wt 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
1, OLIVER 8S. CARTER, President of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true co a best of my know edge and 
belie VER 8S. CARTER, President. 
Subscribed and swo-n to before me this 4th day of 
October, 1892. 
JAMES WALSH 
otary Public Kings C ‘ounty, 
Certificate Shed in New York County. 
Correct—Attes 
GEORGE B. CARHART, 
D, H. MCALPIN 


¢ Directors. 
E. H. PULLEN,' 





EPORT OF THE ¢ ONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business, Sep- 
tember 30th, 1892: 
Ss asuamegnase 
Loans and discounts..........  ..s.sse000 $5,026,151 7: 








Overdratts, —— and ae ne al snes 30 98 
U. 8S. bonds ay circulation. . 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc...........--.-.. 900 00 
Due from other National DOMEM,. spares 147,963 69 
Due from State banks and bankers...... 3,291 93 
Current expenses and taxes paid........ 24,752 86 
Premiums on U.S. nds 5,000 00 
Checks and how: pbs items. 56,792 32 
Exchanges for Clearing Hou 149,859 80 
Bills of other banks 16,091 00 
i ae paper cu 
MERv bud vassavcaddudtentsndasessesassés 923 52 
pecie iatnaaséencodion aoe 1,002,139 00 
pos eee INL Ss ndabeadedcetenswans 692,073 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............-.+++ 2,250 00 
ue from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. PtP aon mon Pak esevcadeate 160 00 
“¥7,176, 1% 76,279 88 





Individual deposits subjec t to check.. 
Demand aE of deposit 
pn nae chec 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named baik, 
do solemnly swear that the above apenas is true 
to the best of my knowledge and bel ief 

. © ASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to neta me this 4th — of 
October, 1892. H. B. GIBBON 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
G. MONTAGUE, 
JOHN W. AITKE N, ‘ Directors. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, ) 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY HILL BANK, on the morning of the 22d 
day of September, 1892 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ag discounts, less due from di- 
pe sudsanenseaddhwe S6meeaseo¥S6- cosh esse #1, = ats 38 
Due from directors.......... 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule............ 
Other real estate, as per schedule......... 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. 
peecws and bonds, as per schedule........ 
SI lad rideh as dacneuices $6005 Jnasvan sect ve 
Pst legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks.............. .. 163,718 Uv 
Cash items, viz.: bills and 
—— se the next day’s 
exchanges....... 
Other eens carrie 
as per schedule. . 








$125,934 22 





5, 698 § 6 
—_— 131,629 18 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 

Current expenses........-...0.2-.eeseeeeee 10,964 76 
Assets not are under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures. . $3,050 00 
Suspense account.......... 9,323 46 
a 12,373 46 


iain cicdecmcccsnssscocssccces aciaeinnie ~ $2,589,712 48 








Surplus ck paid in, in cash.............. $100,000 Ou 
300,000 06 


Exchange 








109,581 92 
Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. $2,017, 420 35 
Depend  elamaniantay of 
de 1,268 44 
Certifi 52,394 14 
2,071,182 93 


Due trust companies, State and National 
banks as per schedule................+0+- 8,709 63 
Amount due, not included under any of 
the above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends.................e.eeeeee 238 00 
REAR. ccas coccescesccecesecce secccencscons ~ $2, 589, 712 4 48 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.; 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hiil Bank, a bank lo- 
cated and ‘doing business at No. 760 Third’Avenue, in 
the city of New_York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himseif, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, berore the transaction of any business on 
the 22d day of September, 1892, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief; and they further say that the busi- 
ness of said bank has been transacted at the location 
named, and not elsewhere ; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an oificial notice received 
from the Superintendent of the Banking Department 
designas day of apy 1892, as the 
day on which such “Wit 4 ~—— be ma 
RLING, _Feesifens. 
A.H GALE Cashie: 
Severally subscribed and sworn to — “poth ope 





nents, the 24th day of September, 1892, ——— 
CHARLES F. BRADBURY, Notar Public. 
County of New Ye York, No. 345, 
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EM RARER Reewekpngpiararsen rar 
J hh ess OD 30th 


-tender notes 


tion, 
Due from U.S. 


per cent. redemption fund)..... 


Total 
STATE oR, New Yo 
I, EDW. 
d oak 


u ted States certificates of deposit for 


NTY OF NEW 
TOWNSEND, C Cashier of 
ers’ Nati ational Bank 


658 37— 10,531,082 46 
~ Pertti 7 


4,207,992 14 


k of New York” 


,bove statemen: tru 
oO the al = “1 


ters 
and belief. 


ani 
several mat- 


true state 
tained, to the best of my knowledge 


BDWAED 1 TOWNSEND. 


Sworn to and eer 
Oc! , 1892. 


Cashier. 
—, me this 4th day of 


weg BE NY to 


PERKINS, JR, 


E. H. 
R. W, TOWN 
.K. RB 


WNSE. ind: 
ER, 


Directors. 





H 
F THE COND 


H 








Surpt vided aa aan 
Ni } bank notes outstanding. 
Dividends un; <a 




















ITION OF THE 


‘ACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
ied Ly aby! 6 —— of Ne New ¥. atthe 


SAN SRSARSSSeSSE 


ae 
Ss 


ie 


ndividual te its ten es eu 3,392,041 
Demand cates of 

O ied checks............--++ 917 
} eprey? checks pumendins- 
Due to other National banks. . 


Due to State banks and bankers......... : 






r, 


Notary Pu 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—. 


WM. H. MACY, J 





SEsn.8 
2 | Sgue5 
ek S| eeeeseasse 


Wi, ROCKEFELLER, { Directors 
JOHN A. TUCKER, 





w York, in 


Reta OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


IFTH NATIONAL BANK, at 


the State of ves —— at the close of cobe p- 


tember 30th, 1892 
RESOURCES. 


Gverd and Gieceanes..-. noceh indnod 
vel i secured and un: 


secured 
s to secure circulation, 4 per 


ou. 





us fu 
Undivided 
ar iors ae outstanding 
Individual deposits subject 
to check. — gun senges. ane $1,852.496 83 





bee 
s 


= EB 
: ie a 
S Sze Sieszenenes 








StTaTe OF NEW YORK, COUNTY ~ 4 New YORK, 8s.: 
y awear that the above statement is 
and belief. 


ester at my know! 


A. PSON b 
Subscribed and sworn to betoreme this #h of 
October, 1892 . SMITH, 


. 





Notary Public, 
Correct—A’ : 
LY, 
baw 23! D. SEL IE, Directors. 
J. B. BREWSTER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 2:2 naan, 


and 
J.B. TABOUR, 325 


ennepin Avenue, 














: m 

fund with U 8. ‘Treasurer (6 mast 

per cent. of circulation)...... 2,250 
i vcncsidecnsisicses $24,531,824 66 

Capital stock id - $2,000,000 
a its... + , 968,490 28 
: ca Suneesasess aS 
ir eth pe pT : oath 

DeftiMied CHECKS. ........00.0sescccccvevees ; 5,862,873 
Due to Nati Buiclboctn city s 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 2, 62 
en eee $24,531,824 66 

STATE OF NEW Rion COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ¢s.: 
I,E.8. N, Cashier of the Bank of New Yor 
the above statement is true to the best = - 
bscribed and sworn to bef this 4th day of 
‘ore me O 

October, 1892. HANSON C. GIBSO: “4 


Notary Public, N. Y. ‘County. 
B. LAIDLAW 


Correct— Attest: 


H. 
J. KENEDY TOD, 
CHARLES M. FRY; 


RESET TAG aL BANK, at New Or w xork, 


. ie a, 
R York, at the c 












o s. bonds to secure circulation 
U. 8: bonds to securedeposite. 
sec’ etc 





S SSLSnsesrgsssse 








STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW : 
CHAS. S. YOUNG, Cashier oo", be 
nam: ear that the 
ment is true to the best of YOUNG 4 
5. YO peer: 


a and sworn to bo betare 
October, 1892. TLLIAM EL t Guarany 


Correct—Attest: 
pA as Laxenon,) +) 


AMES H. D Directors. 
WILLIAM L. STRONG. 5 
EFOR? OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


NTILE NATIONAL B. 
ot New Yo You at the close of business, Soptenber tan, 








its : 
National banks..... ........ 451,867 
State banks and bankers 1,775,350 29 
Demand 
ilu <opcaupensbwnsccsn nest 1%, 72 
Certified checks............. 113,943 92 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
iiertarserestecsccosescece 88,995 52 
10,405,375 77 
re ee pana ae 2 
Pra OPT Tone, fous Fr NEW YORK, ss: 
re RED’K 2. ENCK, Cashier of the above- 
a. bank, swear —— state- 
ment is true to the of my. know 
B, SCHE So be 
mig and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
October, 1892. 


° A. K, paras. 
mete Public, N.Y 


EERE weve, { Directors. 
DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 





There ‘ho regret not 
ht rty in C 
ougiie property im Chicago W oF 0 years ago. Stoll 
tell of the opportunities neglected we wish to 


© natural advan that Duluth 
has and w has been done in will be 
DY in in much less time. rite for 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 
To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns. 
Free Sites. Free Rents. 
Cash or subscribed. 
Cash nee alg on amount paid in 
workingmen, payable in 120 to 130 





Ww \e 


——_ Fn 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 





West Superior, Wisconsin, 





ONAL BANK. 
fee | Pees ¢} New Yo at 





Redemption 
(5 per cent. of 


LIABILITIES. 


fund with U. 8." Treasurer 
circulation) 


\ 





38,674 
Bees ci diate 12,837,0%5 +8 


to State banks and bank. 


- 1,400,881 78 


2,006,227 3 


Total. ....rccccccccccccccccscccesss.sesseed $32,532,779 02 


STATE OF New Foun, Oe BROOK OF 
I, CHARLES H. & 


A 


bank, vik ty 
eapeppent 5s em, to the best of my knowledge 


oe 


NNON, 
ROBERT M. STUART, 


New YORK, 33.: 
Cashie’ rot ‘the 


the above 
and 


IN, Cashier. 


CRARLER A. FAT H. PATTERSO: 
™D. a. “piiensa. Botary jPubile. # 
J. J, EDWARD § SIMMONS, ) 
{ Directors. 





T OF FRPCONDITZION OF 

NATIONAL BAN’ THE CIT ry OF 
Ren, ee ee in Se gees Bow 

at the close of business September 30th, 1892 : 





Redemption ror “with ‘United 


of roe 
Due from United States Treasurer (other 
than 6 per cent. po ne ng fund)...... 







— %,743,259 39 





808,448 57— 8,068,774 83 


Total $9,226,569 
STATE OF NEW YORK COUNTY OF NEW y YORK, $3. 


I, a CHAPIN, Jnr., Cashier 


of the above- 


named bank, o solemnnty strear that ' the above state- 
ment is true to the best of kn and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, JR., er. 
Subscribed and ‘ore me 4th day of 
October, 1892. Eve ELM Bs, 
‘a Notary Pablic, New York Co. 


ttest: 
FE > Woenrs RD, 


N NOSTRAND, Directors. 


CHARLES. Pe NBINE. 





Brion hie ae eee 











rae nepwete emeheevasenbarconce 
. certificates of deposit for legal ten- 
ee ae == 
Retemieion  sientemae 
Due from U. 8. 








THE Cit 


sal | 


B. sects 
S SSS esxesseqsztssue 


55 





per cent. redemption fund) 
PETE > of. oveogh iene sdunaprcesentnesccs 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im...............sseceses 
8 Plus BOE. tecentnacesesvevbee 
Undivided profits. ..............5..ccccencee 260,983 68 
National bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
vidends unpaid. ...............secesceeees 20,276 85 
ndividual deposits subject 
Se $6,769,857 63 
. d certificates of d 
i SS eseteee Ho 
er’s checks outstand 
Rgewdkbodab he op ebiees 0600 63,796 35 
7,619,057 29 
Duties Benten < ReMGND 00, 000ccccsecsveesee 199,808 
nal banks.............++ 470 90 
Bote State = and bankers.......... 194 91 
DORM a osinn vv gatp esse cvnsccsccmsnsoncssoces $17,141,658 85 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 
I, BRAYTON LV VES, President of, the above-named 
do earthat the above statement is 


bank, 
arp So Se Seet ay 


st B President. 
and quate obeiesoue/ this 4th day of 
ne 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County. _ . 
RA J 
b HH Directors. 
WM. N. COLER, Jr., 





Hos 


camvertibte ‘into 


Pin BR ERSTE | 


Stine gibt SEUELE Beck aia 





THEORLUBEL HATIONAK RANK oF 
Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $4,000 


op apts aan yas 
Is ie increasing its capical to. _9508,000 


And surplus to...... 


» 1891. A 3 per 


Offers a portion.of the increase to investors at $102 


Ample use can be found to itably employ th . 
ditional capital at 10 per bg ah mh wink 


STRICTLY 
In the future we will semi-a 

dividend, hy aenoas the the balance 4 4 of ithe’ carninge to ‘orphes 

‘HENRY 0: IVER, President. 


9) 45 VESTMENTS 
Ee Drei 





'. and 
° Agente Wanted, 
Loan & Savings Co., Hicnscgelta,ttien 
DIVIDEND. 


GENERAL bi] ECTRIC COMPANY. 
ROAD STREET, NEW York, 


5 
A suerperiy dividend of 2 per cent. on the Common 











is of Directors of this C = sve this 
te Cc x the Preferred, and EE PER 
ENT. on tock of the Company, both 


J mon Si 
on the lst aay of eh go next at the trans- 
ice of the Co Front St., this city. 
‘er books wilt close Oct, at 12 M., and re- 
bpen ov. Dt neat at 10 A.M. 
CHARLES DAVIS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGR4PH COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, September Mth, 1892. f 


DIVIDEND NO. 9%. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUAR- 
TER PER CENT. upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three mopths 
ending September 30th inst., payable at the office of 
the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of October 
next to shareholders of record at the close of the 

transfer books on the 20th day of September inst. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 20th inst.,and reopened on 

the morning of October 15th next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


THE publisher of one of the leading reli- 
gious denominational newspapers, in speak- 
ing of THE INDEPENDENT to a friend recent- 
ly, said that ‘its diction and style of work in 
its several departmentéis so finished that 
almost any one of them taken at random is 
a sort of object lesson in good English and 
literary treatment of a subject—perhaps in 
itself not attractive.” Another person said 
of THE INDEPENDENT recently that itis 
‘the nearest approach in America to the 
London Spectator.” 

The constant effort of the publisher, ed- 
itors and every one connected with THE Iv- 
DEPENDENT is to makeit the ablest and 
best religious and literary newspaper in 
the.world. We spend on the literary 
columns of the paper several thousand dol- 
lars a year in excess of the amount received 
from subscribers, so that, a subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT who pays three dollars a 
year receives through its literary columns 
what perhaps costs the publisher six dollars 
ayear. We intend that THE INDEPENDENT 
shall be better and more attractive in every 
way during the year 1893 than it has ever 
been before. This we know is saying a good 
deal; butour readers will bear in mind that 
we have said it before and have accomplished 
it. We ask our subscribers with considerable 
confidence to do what they can to aid us in 
widening the circulation of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, calling the attention of their friends 
to its value and securing, if possible, their 
subscriptions to it. 

The terms of the paper for the year to 
come will be as heretofore; and it will be 
seen from the Club Rates given below that 
a very muteria] saving can be made 
in the cost of subscriptions. A large 
proportion ot our subscribers take ad- 
vantage of our club rates by renewing 
for two years, paying five dollars, or for 
five years, paying ten dollars, or by sending 
the names of other subscribers with their 
renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 





















One Month........$ Six months........$1 5! 
Three months..... + mths...... 2 25 
Four months...... 1 | One year.....00. +. 3! 
CLUB RATES. P 

Two years to one subscriber....... 5 0 
One year each to two subscribers 5 00 

years to one subscriber... 7 0 
Three subscribers one year each. 70 
Four years to one su he 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber... 0 0 
Five subscribers one year each.. + 10% 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

‘"TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE en eee is not sent to subscri- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
Seenveutend to remit at the expiration 
~ his a upon receiving a request 


Our Clubbing List with other papers and 





pg ap mpg + mo and will be 
to any one asking for it, 





October 13, 1899. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





(1459) 35 








——————_—. 
We can suppl y individuals loyicne J 
collages, O60 with their entire 
eye reduced rates. 





NGER'S AMERICAN xt 
aoe phoces f stor Weddlng La be ley Gitte. 
4 —F ‘New ¥ York ee e. 


JAPANESE 
Ba attention 





FINISH. 
nn gt Rg the Ja 


y Broth- 
. of 2 rae, es a which 
ave many merits ay: yeh ya 


any 
_ 4 ‘Sample. cards il be 
by application to Messrs. 








nolo, 
Constable K Co 
Lyons silks 


BROOADED, DAMASSE & FIGURED 
SILKS 
in Autumn Colors. 
TAFFETAS, EOOSSAIS, 3URAH PLAIDS, 
Silkk and Wool Fabrics, 


NICOISE, VRILLE, VELOUTINE. 
ONDINE, BENGALINE. 


New and exclusive designs specially pre- 
pared for the Fall Season. 


White Satin, Faille, Veloutine and 
engaline 


FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 


Colored Satin Vrille and Veloutine 


FOR EVENING WEAR. 
GRENADINES, CHIFFONS, 
Gazes. Crepes, 


LYONS VELVETS, 


Ombre, Glace. 


Lroadovay A> 19th ot 
"a YORK 


aL Co.. 
24 Union Street, “A: London, Conn. 


Special Display 
DRESS GOODS. 


We have arranged for the coming week 
an interesting display of Dress Goods of the 
finest order. 

The fabrics to be shown are the choicest 
productions of England. Scotland and the 
Qontinent, including WNovelties made in 
Switserland. 

Combined Weavings of Wool-and-Velvet, 
Wool-and-Silk. Oamel’s Hair with velvet 
cords, etc, 











Elegant Bengalines—the fashionable dress 


fabric for ceremonious occasions. 


Late additions of small corded effects and 


Dotted Rep with cross-threads of silk. 


Oustomers of the house and all visitors in 
the city, are invited to see these choice nov- 


elties, 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


ROYAL WILTONS. 


We call special attention to our immense line of 
confined 
(We believe them the best wearing carpets made.) 


Greatest Sale Ever Known. 
MOQUETTES AND ROYAL WILTONS 


At less than the price of a Brussels. 


Upholstery Goods. 


$100,000 Furniture Coveri 
Plush, etc.. “nail the latest fabrics, des: 


orings. At POPUUAR PRICES. 


Lace Curtains. 


Our Fall importation of Gusteins is prt ley ee A in ia 
Mart Antoinette, etc. — 

We offer a special line of Piettinghame, [rish Points 
and Tambours at extremely low price: 


CHENILLE ts uaiagaat 


a large variety, 
At Lowest Prices in the City. 


FURNITURE. 


Some e! t PARLOR SUITS, our own exclusive 
<onene. which we will close out at prices aa below 
, charged for first-class work elsewhere. 





Han; 
Ss ani 


ngs, 
col- 





Parties purchasing their coverings from us can 
peve their Parniture che aye oe tered and covered in the 
manner at moderate charges. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co. 


IT’S FREE. 


DO YOU WANT 
a handsome and complete, fully illustrated 


Dry Goods 
CATALOGUE? 


Then send us your name on a postal card 
Our Fall and Winter Catalogue is larger 
and better than ever. It is now ready, and 
will be mailed to any address free of charge. 
You can do your Fall and Winter buying 
without it, but you can be better pleased 
and save money in many ways if you have 
it. It tells all about the goods, shows you 
fashions. and instructs you about Shopping 
by Mail. 
If you’ve neighbors who need Dry Geods 
send their names or tell them te write. 


JOS. HORNE & C0., 609-621 Penn Ave., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
FALL OPENING. 
LATEST DESIGNS IN 


ENGLISH HATS, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTE Ry gl YOUNG 
GENTLE 
an the latest d 
SILK 











=>™ 





vialty. 
ve revelation 
rolis closer than a Walking Stick. 


E. WILLARD JONES, 








SIXTH AVE., 13th and 14th STS., N.Y. 


49 NASSAU STREET, NEW VORK 





O'NEILL’ 





SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st Street, 


NEW YORK, 





cannot be surpassed. 


within 75 miles of the city. 


WALL 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








Modern Art Wall Paper. 
VELOURS, LAOQUERS, RELIEFS AND 


OEILING DECORATIONS. 
PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 


on gt correct wens regarding wall and cefling 





DAILEY, MONTAGUE & CO., 


Sixth Avenue and 16th St., 
NEW YOR YORK. 


land workmen sent to all parts 
By yr Uettespeadonce 














The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind 
in America, 
teresting to housekeepers at this time; for we are offering a fine line of Dinner and 


Tea Ware at prices 50 per cent. lower than elsewhere. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue now ready. 


Orders by mail receive prompt atttention. 
Paid Packages delivered free of charge 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL. 


When the reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT is in search 
= of articles for household 
F or personal use, he or she 
would do well to call and 
examine our line before 
purchasing elsewhere ; for 
we feel sure we can offer 
better value than 
bouse in the country. Our 


any 


Millinery, Silk Dress 
Goods and Hat De 
partments contain the 


atest styles and fabrics 
and atthe lowest prices. 
Our House Furnishing, 
China and Glassware De- 
partment is especially in- 


Our line of Imported Glassware 


Mailed free to out-of-town residents. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


6th Ave., 20th to 2istSt.,N Y. 


We are now exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac- 
= and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 





FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall UOVErIM, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesreom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St.. 


NEW YORK. 





Jusurance. 


REBATES. 


BY JACOB L. GREENE, 


PRESIDENT OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT, 

Dear Sir:—I have your letter of the 
28th ultimo asking my views upon the 
subject of ‘‘rebating” in life insurance, 
and also for any suggestions I may have 
to make regarding its abolition. 
‘*Rebating” is giving a policy holder a 
part of his premium by allowing him to 
pay less than the premium charged him 
and all other persons at his age. 

The ‘‘ rebate” or gift is made usually 
by the agent who insures him, and is said 
to come out of the agent’s commissions. 

It is done for the same purpose that 
rebating, or cutting, or throwing off, or 
marking down, are donein any other busi- 
ness, to stimulate trade by making, or 
appearing to make goods cheaper; the 
person’s trade being most stimulated who 
cuts his prices the lowest. The sale of a 
bankrupt stock of goods at less than cost 
attracts acrowd of buyers and takes so 
much trade away from the merchant who 
is trying to get prices that will pay his hon- 
est debts and make aliving. ‘‘ Rebating” 
in life insurance is the attempt of the com- 
panies, or of their agents, to come as near 
as possible making insurers think they are 
getting insurance at bankrupt prices. 

It was adopted to stimulate business ; 
and as the agent has to get his living out 
of his commission in addition to what he 
gives away, his commission has to be 
made large enough to allow him to do 
both—to live and to rebate—and this is 
what has been done by those companies 
which practice it. 

Let it be noted that rebating is possible 
mainly to companies charging mutual 
rates and professing to do business on the 
mutual plan, or the plan of equality of cost 
for and equality of benefit in the same 
thing. The presentscale of rebates would 
bankrupt a company on stock rates very 
quickly, unless it had some profitable side 
branch of business to supply the funds. 

It works this way: A. solicits John 
Doe to take a policy in the Q. Mutual for 
$10,000, on which the premium is $500 a 
year ; he also solicits Richard Roe to take 
a like policy. Alongcomes B. working 
for the R. Mutual and solicits John Doe, 
and finds he is being solicited by A. He 
finds it a little difficult maybe to demon- 
strate a decided superiority of the R. Mu- 
tual over the Q., and he suggests to Mr. 
Doe that he will throw off 20 per cent. of 
the premium and give him his policy for 
$400 instead of $500. Doe is interested 
and will consider ; he reports to A. the 
superior cheapness of B.’s policy, and, 
finding the business is to be struggled for, 
A. offers to rebate 40 per cent., and give 
him the policy for $300. John Doe now 
begins to wonder what the bottom price 
is, and defers a decision until he can try 
B. again. Meantime comes C. for the S. 
Mutual, and finding out the situation 
strikes in with an offer to rebate 60 per 
cent. But D., for the T. Company, hears 
something is up at Doe's premises, and, 
learning the offers received, proposes to 
rebate 75 per cent. Mr. Doe soon gets 
speech of A., and upbraids him for want 
of enterprise and for narrowness and 
illiberality, whereupon A., not to be beat- 
en, offers a rebate of 80 per cent., or to 
issue $500 worth of insurance for $100, 
and we will suppose he gets the risk ; 
tho in fact the cutting is often carried be- 
yond that. 

But no one else has happened meautime 
to solicit Richard Roe, and no one has 
heard that A. is at work on him, s> after a 
time he insures and pays A. the full pre- 
mium, $500, for the same policy that has 
cost John Doe $100. tho both have taken a 
professedly mutual policy, and are sup- 
posed to stand on the same footing as to 
cost, benefit and privilege. John Doe has 
got from the agent all that part of his 
commission which was given the agent to 
rebate with and possibly more, especially 
if he has succeeded in getting a rebate of 
90 or 95 per cent. The agent has gotfrom 
Richard Roe all that part of the commis- 
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live on, and also that part it gave him to 
rebate with if competition required it. 

What is the evil in all this? What has 
the company done? For the agent cando 

only what the company provides him 
means to do. 

It has dishonored its own policies by 
offering them at less than their proper 
price, or else it has tried to get too high a 
price wherever i¢ could. It has discred- 
ited its rates by cutting them and so dis- 
credited itself with people who think and 
who foresee. It has raised the question 
whether its premiums as published have 
apy real relation to the policy contract. 

it has violated mutuality at the outset. 
It has charged different prices for the 
same thing to different men to whom it 
professes impartial mutuality. It makes 
one man pay more for his risk than an- 
other man pays for precisely the same 
risk. 

By raising its commissions and other 
expenses for new business to the point 
that allows the present scale of rebating 
it makes that new business so costly that 
there is no profit in it to the company, 
which in a mutual company means the 
members of it. And the rebating com- 
panies have so raised their commissions 
and other expenses that their ratio of ex- 
pense to income, both premiums and in 
terest, is from two to three or more times 
that of the non-rebating, low commission 
companies ; and their expense account is 
so great that the only way they can make 
a dividend worth mentioning is by 
schemes of business which postpone all 
dividends from ten to twenty years, dur- 
ing which time an elaborate system of 
forfeitures of surplus and reserves is car- 
ried on and the results pooled in the hope 
that among the comparatively few left to 
divide them at the end they may make an 
apparently respectable percentage of div- 
idend on the premiums of such policies as 
live and persist to the end of the chapter. 
That is, rebating by these companies has 
been carried to such an extent in their 
struggle for great size that it has left no 
legitimate source of profit on the business, 
and has reduced the question of their 
dividends to a matter of speculation in 
forfeitures. 

In other words, rebating ruins, and in 
certain companies has ruined, life insur- 
ance as a legitimate business of indemnity, 
and has substituted for it an ‘‘invest- 
ment” speculation in what others must 
lose. 

As to suggestions regarding ‘‘ the abo- 
lition of the evils in the rebate system”: 

I have read with great interest Mr. 
McCurdy’s communication on this sub- 
ject, in which he places the responsibility 
for rebating entirely on the agent. He 
argues the inability of the companies to 
make a practical and effective agreement 
for the conviction, dismissal and black- 
listing of rebating agents, and the impos- 
sibility of proving infractions of the laws 
against rebates which can be and are so 
easily violated in numberless ways, direct 
and indirect ; in there points he is, I fear, 
too nearly right. But when he says that 
‘* the remedy lies with the agents exclu- 
sively,” and that so long as they “will 
secretly defy the law of the State and the 
wish of the companies, no power possessed 
by the companies can prevent them,” I 
must say that the real ‘‘ wish of the com- 
panies”*in the matter is to be and actu- 
ally is interpreted by the provisions they 
do or do not make for rebating. The 
agent whose company pays him only a 
proper living and working commission, 
knows that it is not the company’s wish 
or expectation that heshould rebate. The 
agent whose company pays him two or 
three times such a commission knows 
what is expected of him and does it. 

Let those rebating companies cut their 
commissions down to the proper point and 
rebating willend. There will be nothing 
todo it with. As longasthereis anything 
to do it with it willbe done. It depends 
solely upon these companies whether they 
will or will not continue to furnish agents 
with the means to rebate. That is the 
only question there is in the matter. That 
is what they wiil be judged by. 

I may be permitted to say that I am 
also much interested in the way in which 
while declaring his personal and official 
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disapproval of rebates, and admitting 
that in the case of these companies “‘ rate 
cutting cuts dangerously near the bone,” 
Mr. McCurdy nevertheless states the case 
in a way to look marvelously like an 
apology or the agent in rebating and for 
the companies in seeking business that 
way; it is within the agent’s clear right 
if he chooses; pianos and tea and 
goods and what not are sold that way ; 
and the agent *‘ coolly bar, for bis 
business and—we all want his business.” 
_ Well, there are two ways of looking at 
it; there are still some who think that a 
company should select agents who appre- 
ciate and will faithfully represent the 
company’s merits and its proposed serv- 
ices to the public, for a proper compensa- 
tion and will win personal success by 
— diligence, energy and thrift ; who 
© not think ‘‘ the agent” is a self-existent, 
independent entity who owns the insur- 
ing public and holds it under lock and 
key until he has coolly bargained for 
** his” business with those who want it at 
the terms and by the methods he chooses, 
— then turns it over to the highest bid- 
er. 

And there are some who regarding life 
insurance and striving to administer it as 
protection for the home, and regarding 
the contracts by which this is effected as 
the highest of trusts, to be dealt with in 
all prudence and soberness, do not think 
the premium, which is the foundation of 
the financial trust, should be or can be 
treated like the price of a chest of tea. 
They have fixed that premium upon rea- 
sons thoroughly grounded in science, ex- 
perience and sound commercial morality ; 
and they do not propose to cut any where 
near t..e bone. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





LIVE STOCK INSURANCE. 


You seem so very willing to counsel on, 
or lay bare the facts of various insurance 
schemes, I will feel very grateful if you will 
examine inclosed circulars and state, either 
by letter or through THE INDEPENDENT, 
whether you think the plan offered therein 
isa safe one and to be commended. 

I havea chance to take an agency, but 
desire first to know whether I am offering 
to the public “straight goods.” 

Kindly return papers, unless contrary to 
your custom, for which I inclose stamped 
envelop. 





The ** plan” has the defect common to 
all Mutual companies, in whatever field of 
insurance they undertake, which depend 
upon assessments rather than upon regular 
cash payments in advance. The history 
of ‘‘Mutuals” is a record of wrecks. 
They are usually started with the idea of 
bringing insurance down to actual cost, 
and on the assumption that the rates of 
stock companies are fattening and extor- 
tionate ; they are stimulated into being by 
the notion that insurance is a very simple 
business which anybody can manage 
without experience in it. The pretty uni- 
form result has been unexpected losses, 
deiinquencies in payment of assessments, 
and a break-up, with premium notes as 
the only asset; sometimes these have 
proved an available asset, to thé sorrow of 
the responsible makers. What may be 
called “‘ insurance after the fact”—that is, 
collecting premiums after the loss occurs 
which makes them needed—is the 
weakest of all possible bases for in- 
surance; this—as most people have 
probably forgotten, if they once knew it 
—was the original cornerstone, the revo- 
lutionary discovery, in co-operative life 
insurance. A triflemust be had for ex- 
penses, granted—collect that ; for the rest 
money is usable only for loss-paying, and 
until losses occur there is no place for 
money ; therefore, when the losses occur 
and it thus —— how much is required 
call for it, leaving the money, mean- 
while, to ‘‘ fructify in the kets of the 
members.” It was a very beautiful prop- 
osition, but several perpetual-motion 
devices have been both simple and beau- 
tiful. The trouble is that this is just a 
passing of the hat, and the defect of that 
operation lies in the disposition of man- 
kind, when the hat is observed to be pass- 
ing, to let it pass. So this original corner 
stone has been wholly or almost wholly 
abandoned, and assessment societies are 
now doing the very thing which the Old 
Liners do and they declared so wicked that 
they would not do it—collecting money in 
advance and accumulating a reserve. 

We pass by the exceptions. And yet it 
is almost an error to speak of exceptions, 
for the Mutuals which amount to any- 
thing are accumulating reserves. 

As insurance after the fact is the weak- 
est basis, insurance before the fact—by 
definite premiums in advance—is the 
strongest. 

Live stock insurance has not,thus far, been 
a successful branch. In this State three 





companies are now reporting, the oldest of 


them not quite three years old; that one 
is thirty-three months, another is twer ty- 
eight, and the one inquired of is nineteen. 
Our friend may ask himee lf why capital, 
which is abundant in enforced compara- 
tive idleness and everywhere er for 
profitable employment, has not taken up 
this branch of insurance and successfully 
prosecuted it. There can be no reason 
except that there is some inherent defect 
or difficulty in it. This defect we take to 
be in the moral hazard, for it is obviously 
rather difficult, in the case of live stock, 
to determine soundness and value, and in 
the case of dead stock to be sure of identi- 
fication. However, taking the statement 
in one of the circulars that ‘‘ over $100,- 
000,000 are invested in horses in this State 
alone, and notwithstanding the frequency 
of losses tothe owners thereof, there have 
been but few attempts made to provide 
adequate protection by insurance i 
such losses,” we may suggest again the 
cautionary question, Why not? A field 
so neglected must needs be, or needs have 
been up to this time, unduly hazardous. 








INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
be hon policy neler © neg poner sal and entitled to 
partic: n jutions of surp! 
The non-forfeiture applies to all R policies and 
contains the most liberal f: ever offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretury. 








In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets First Month, ist, 1892, 
$20,7'72,696.74. 


Issues policies on the following plans: 
Life, Joint Life Endowment, Term, Com- 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- 
nership. These policies have new and 
important features. 


FARRAGUT 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No. 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St, 











DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. rs, N. D. Mo , _Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. E. mes, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, Everett Cla P. David M. Hildreth, 

L. Fox, omas k M. P. bbins, 
He Tuck, John C. Furman, Robert McCafferty, 
Martin V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. R. Satterlee. 





CAPITAL, - - - - 


$200,000 





JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres't. 
SAMUKET DARBER, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’v. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
LTS BILiTi ns" 1591--973.045 528 35 
$2,185,841 73 
ook Ringel The REDOMIREEN™ policies are to 
wnaen! Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
Ev policy has indorsed thereon the surren- 
ger and paid: the Massachiusetie Statute, e insured 
application to the Oompany"s Office. 
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October 13, 1892. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 25th, 1892. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the ist of December, 1891. . 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 

wary, 1891, to Slt December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 14 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1891..... Ccasdenaehpente & \esent 


Total Marine Premiums................. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891...............5 


The Conspany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockse...... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstapding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
gued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 























By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE. CHAS. H. SHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JA: W. GEORGE H. MACY. 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 

IAM H. WEBB,’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRA THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AlSINOK, 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH AG QSTINE 
C. A. GEORGE W.CAMPEELL, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. VERNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

CHRISTIAN Dz THOMSEN 


JO IN D. JONES. President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made January lst, 182. 
Cash Capital..... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for In 

torce, etc 
Net Surplus. 
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ance in 





3,161,023 47 
- 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplu 2,645,761 24 
Gross Assets.............. - 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


CO. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen’, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E, KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Rialto Building, Chica- 
go, Til. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
$19 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Companv 


-IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN. 


1888, 1889. 1890. 1891. 
$6,335,665.50. $8,443,625. $11,955,157. $14,101,654. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


0s z WHEEL WRIGHT aexista t Sec 
"WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. caged 


The two most ular plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
the insured the greatest - i@ amount of in- 
demnity phy a of death. at ant. pret ible 
ou ; aD e 

ROME POLICY which embraces 
of investment insurance 
event of adversity overtaking the 
tothe extent of the fall sect thereof 
e of the value q 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of these 


GOOD AGENTS. desiring to revresent the Com- 





vany, in to add J. 8. VFNEY, Super- 
intendent of Agencies at Home Oftice ; i 
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THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Which, in 1860, originated and introduced the 
first Non-forfeitable Policy, now makes an- 
other RADICAL DEPARTURE in favor of the 
insured. 

Life insurance is safe or possible only on the 
principle that life is more precious than money; 
but no life company has heretofore fully ac- 
cepted this principle. 

The NEW YORK LIFE, believing from its 
experience that the time has come when this 
principle should be fully accepted, now an- 
nounces that, the physical conditions, habits, 
etc., of an applicant being satisfactory, it will 
insure him without future limitations. The 
Company’s new contract, the 


“ACCUMULATION POLICY,” 


contains no restrictions whatever respecting 
Occupation, Residence, Travel, Habits of Life, 
or Manner of Death. Theonly condition of the 
policy is that the premiums be paid as agreed. 
If the insured pays the premiums the Company 
will pay the policy. 

Full particulars given on application to the 
Company or its agents, 


NEW YORK LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


Cuartes C. Wurrney, Secretary. 





“A Company of the policy-holder, by the policy-holder, and 
for the policy-holder.” 
“Under an administration which thus broadly announces the 
fundamental principle that is to control its policy for the future, 
this Company now enters the forty-eighth year of an honorable 


business career.” 
JAMES Ff. PIERCE, Superintendent. 


From the State Insurance Superintendent’s Report to the Legislature, May 2d, 1892.] 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


guaranteed 
WEW VORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 








OF WORCESTER MASS. goo 
A. G. BULLOCK, President '  anee 
January ist, 1892. Fe. 
CORT: RNR GIT 18 | sseeevt tentonin 360A), Sra vastus, 
SURPLUS Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 | Cash capital........ ......ccccececee ceeesen ene $500,000 Ou 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and | Surplus over all Lisbilition..v-.stcsr-sessss- ACIS? 38 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist,1802. ... ...$3,003,540 35 
THOMAR H. MONTGOMERY. President 





. 
«. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Aat. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


I ok i kr ccnas kev eveness $136, 198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} per cent. 














valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905, 537.82 
Total Undivided Surplus......... $26,292,980.56 
iain cats naen newed des osqsceec $39,054,943.85 
New Assurance written in 1891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557.00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel aud occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after one year, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis~ 
factory proofs of death. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres'’t. 








AGENTS OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pnresivet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, (891. 
Assets, . 


Reserve on Policies (American Table 4%),. 
Liabilities other than Reserve, . 6 
Surplus, ° e * e o e e ° » e 
Receipts from allsources, . . +. « «o «© -e 
Payments to Policy-Holders, . ce «© « eo .« 18,755,711 86 
Risks assumed and renewed, 194,470 policies, 607,171,801 00 
Risksinforce, . ° 225,507 policies, amounting 695,753,461 03 


Nore.—The above statement shows a large i 





$159,507,135 68 





$146,968,322 00 
507,849 52 
12,030,967 1% 
37,634,734 53 


e a 








over the busi of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 


nes. assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $81,345,540 48 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° e 57,661,455 78 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . . . ». .« - 10,223,903 90 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . 5,070,153 03 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . . 5,206,085 49 


$159,507,138 68 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 


¥rom the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 

















REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Mutua Lire Insurance Company of New Yorn. 


mittee to.examine the annual statement for the 


iit 891, and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 


bation of the mt Me et and accuracy w 


H. C. Von Post, Roscar Sewer, 

@roace Buss, J. H. HeRAica, 

JULIEN T. Davies, BD. C. Rosinson, 
Jas. C. HOLDEN. 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES. 
Oniver Harriman, Cuarves R. Henperson. | WitttaM Bascocr. 
Henry W. Smitu. Gerorce Buss. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Rosert OLYPHANT, Rurus W. Pecxnam. Aucustus D. JuIL.iarp, 


Samvzt E, Sproutzs, 
Samuet D. Bascocx, 
Grorcs S. Cor, 














ICHARD A. McCurpy, | Ggorce F. Baker, - Hopart HErricx, Cuarces E. Mitrer, 
—_ C. Hotpen. Dup.ey Otcort. m. P. Dixon. ames W. Husrep. 
HmRMANN C, Vow Post, | FrepERIC CROMWELL. Rosert A. Granniss, ALTER R. GitietrTa, 
Avgxanver H, ‘ ULIEN T. Davigs. Henry H. Rocers. AamEs E. GRaAnniss. 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, Avip C, Rosinsom, 
S. Van Rensszrazr Crucer.| THzoporz Morrorp, 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Parcsipenr. 
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Old and Young. 


ODE TO WHITTIER. 
BY D. 8S. PENNELL. 


A STRAIN is hushed upon New England 
hills, 


The heart of Nature, with our own be- 


reaved ; 
There comes a murmur from her pines and 
rills, 
As tho they grieved. 


O Bard beloved! 
flow 
In living sorrow for thy spirit gone ; 
4.bove thy tomb the fair and sable brow 
Shall bend as one. 


A nation’s tears must 


No more thy song its clarion note shall 
sound 
In faithful warning to thy brother man, 
That truth and justice form the mete and 
bound 
Of life’s great plan ; 


That Wrong can never covenant with 
Right, 
Nor power endure that from oppression 
springs, 
That love and mercy, honor and delight 
The King of kings. 


And nevermore from out thy still retreat 
Will come the gentler ripples of thy 
song, 
Lapsing as wavelets sparkling at the feet 
Our shores along. 


The winter glowing of thy warm hearth- 


fire, 
The summer beauty of thy meadow 
bloom, 
The blossoming clover, and the glad sweet- 
brier 


In rich perfume, 


Awoke to melody a soul that loved, 
That conned a lesson in the wayside 
flowers, 
And throughout Nature felt the pulse that 
moved 
Her secret powers. 


But closer yet thy human heart was laid 
Against the worn and suffering of thy 
kind : 
Earth’s common wo thy tender pity made 
A link to bind. 


And wide thy Christian charity outspread, 
Beyond the boundary of sect and creed, 

Tho simple rites thy humble spirit led, 
And filled thy need. 


Thy words enduring to all coming time, 
Shall build a glorious monument for 
thee ; 
The faith that deepens in thy graver 
rhyme 7 
Its base shall be ; 


And forms the earnest of thy place on high 
Above the changing of life’s woof and 
warp, 
Where in thy hand we see with clearest eye 
The golden harp. 


And He who gave thy minstrelsy, and kept 
Its strength unweakened past thy green 
fourscore, 
A home hath given where no tears are 
wept, 
For evermore. 
New York Crry. 
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ALEKSEI'S CONSCIENCE. 


(A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY.) 








BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 


In 1880 I was broken in body and, as a 
consequence, immeasurably despondent. 
I creaked at every joint as I moved, like 
the wheels of a country wagon on rusty 
axles. The golden sunshine was to my 
vision only gilded; the blue sky had a 
washed-out look ; the flowers in my gar 
den leered at me suspiciously as I passed 
them, and all creation was bestride a 
landslide hoarsely yelling as it went to 
eternal smash. 

In a word, my nervous system was in 
open and successful rebellion. I had no 
more control over it than a driver has 
over his runaway horse. Hard and ub- 
remitting work had forced me to call 
upon my stock of reserve vitality ; and I 
had used it in such spendthrift fashion 
that I became physically bankrupt. The 
promissory notes which I gave to Nature 
—relentless collector of old debts—had 
become due, and Iwas at a disappointing 
standstill. 

The doctor shook his head, and serenely 
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more.” 

** And then ?” I asked, 

He shrugged his shoulders and replied : 
‘*You will not need my services after 
that.” 

‘“*Can I be saved ?” 

‘**In one way only.” 

‘* You therefore recommend ”— 

‘* A trip to Europe.” 

Delightful prescription ! I felt a tender 
regard for the whole medical profession 
in general, and somethivug like admiration 
for this particular member of it. In the 
old days it was drugs; in these enlight- 
ened times it is Europe. The world is 
getting to be a decidedly better, a rather 


agreeable place to live in. 
At the end of the fourth week I was in 
Paris for the sixteenth time. The burden 


of responsibilities which had given a 
scholarly stoop to my shoulders, drawn a 
dozen varieties of rheumatisms from their 
ambush and sent them, like a pack of 
howling wolves, through my muscles, 
melted away in the invigorating atmos- 
phere of that beautiful city, and I drank 
long drafts of returning health. 

It makes one young to saunter along the 
boulevards as a mere “looker on in Vi- 
enna.” I saw so many things which I 
didn’t want that my step very soon as- 
sumed its old-time elasticity, and at least 
twenty sodden years loosened their hold 
and dropped into space. 

One day, as I turned the corner of the 
Rue de la Paix, and looked down the 
Avenue de l’Opera, somebody tapped me 
on the shoulder. 

‘Well, well,” said a familiar voice; 
‘*s0 you have forgotten me, eh?” ; 

I turned and looked into the flashing 
eyes and handsome face of my old friend 
Stephan Vronsky. 

He put his arm in mine, walked with 
me a single block, and had just time to 
say: ‘‘My good fellow, there are some 
reasons why Ienjoy myself in retirement 
just now. I left St. Petersburg in consid- 
erable haste a week ago because there 
was malice in the air ; and I think I shall 
present a more agreeable appearance if 
I'm not too conspicuous for a little 
while.” 

‘* What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

‘“‘The same old story,” he replied, 
in rather sneering tones. ‘‘I can’t tell 
you just now ; but we'll have a pleasant 
chat at the Café Normandie at seven to- 
morrowevening. You are to dine with 
me. Dont’t forget it. You know the ren- 
dezvous ?” _ 

** Off the Rue Rivoli, and not far from 
the Louvre ?” Ireplied. ‘‘ Yes; we’ve been 
there before, my boy. A quiet spot ; and 
one gets a good dinner. ” 

‘* T’ll be there.” 

‘*Good-day then ;” and he vanished. 

Thedinner, cela va sans dire was sim- 
ply superb. We sat at table a couple of 
hours, and they were filled to the brim 
with reminiscence of aromatic scenes in 
which Stephan lad been chief actor. He 
was a Nihilist, is still, for that matter, of 
the Terrorist sort. Like all Russians, he 
was a fanatic, had no fear, was ready to 
die for principle, and had an ill-concealed 
craving for martyrdom. He told me 
many astory which I shall be glad to re- 
late if opportunity offers. f 
In some way the conversation turned on 
Shakespeare. ‘‘What is that line,” he 
asked, ‘‘in which the poet speaks of con- 
science? He tells us, I think, that the man 
who has a conscience is a coward or—do 
you recall it?” 

** Certainly,” I answered. 
runs: 


“The line 


“*Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all.” 


‘* Precisely. I have been fumbling about 
in my brain for that line, because it would 
make a good title for a painful and pa- 
thetic story I want to tell you.” 

“You will find it in Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
at least that is my impression,” I replied. 
‘* But it is not true, you know. Iam in- 
clined to think it is one of Shakespeare’s 
blunders.” 

‘*So? Indeed !” 

‘“*Yes; he generalized altogether too 
‘widely. If a man really has a conscience, 





it may, perhaps, make a coward of him ; 
but there are so many men who do not 


remarked: ‘I give you six months” 





possess the article that thesaying deserves 
to become obsolete.” 

He looked at me with a curious inter- 
rogation point in each eye. 

“‘There are men,” I persisted, ‘‘ who 
can commit any crime, however heinous, 
without a pang of remorse. A pound of 
petrified wood serves them for a heart, 
and a paving stone fora conscience. They 
have no more conception of wrong than a 
fox has when he steals a chicken.” 

‘‘That may be true, my dear friend,” 
replied Stephan ; ‘“‘but I have something 
to tell which illustrates the other side of 
the question. The heroof my story I knew 
personally. He notonly hada conscience, 
but in the end it proved that his con- 
science had him. It choked and suffocated 
him, bound him to its chariot. wheels, a 
helpless, hopeless, pitiable victim. Be- 
sides, it is psychologically a case quite 
worthy of careful study. Shall I bore 
you ?” F 

‘*] am prepared for the worst; go on.” 

And this is the story he told, vouching 
for it as true. 

‘‘Aleksei Viosief was engaged to a very 
pretty girl of nineteen, They both lived 
in St. Petersburg. She was a Russian of 
the middle class, lithe, graceful, not quite 
buxom, but thoroughly well formed. Of 
course she was a blonde, and her hair a 
goddess might envy; when loosened it 
fell in rhythmic wavelets far below her 
waist. I have seen her many times, and 
can assure you that it would not be diffi- 
cult for any man to fall in love with her ; 
but, beautiful as she was, she had no 
heart. Coquetry was her forte, and she 
was an adept in its mysteries. The glance 
of her eye was a spider’s web in which 
many a poor fellow has been entangled. 
In a word, she was worth going a thou- 
sand miles to see ; but after that it would 
be better to go ten thousand miles the 
other way if there was danger of falling 
in love with her. 

‘‘Aleksei was twelve years her senior, 
and couldn’t understand her merry 
moods. He was saturnine, swarthy, had 
high cheek bones, and was by.no means 
handsome. It was a marvel that two 
such people—the one a stagnant pool, the 
other a mountain torrent—should have 
come together ; but it is useless to try to 
guess the puzzle of love. They were be- 
trothed—that is, her beauty and his 
money were betrothed ; but the everlast- 

ing coquetry of Sophia Petritsky made 
Aleksei’s life intolerable. He coaxed, ca- 
joled, fumed, and at last, wrought to 
fury, swore a terrible oath, which almost 
frightened her into good behavior ; but,” 
and Stephan shrugged his shoulders, ‘‘ she 
was born so, and could no more help being 
a coquet than a hornet can help stinging. 

** Her lover at last—for I must confess 
he was a patient fellow—became insanely 
jealous. He accused her of infidelity, 
not wholly without reason, I suspect ; and, 
after an unusually stormy scene, she sent 
him about his business, told him she 
would never marry a mere watchdog, 
parents or no parents. She, moreover, 
distinctly declared that she was fond of a 
gay life, and proposed to choose her own 
career, warning him against intermed- 
dling. But if Aleksei loved her when she 
was quiet and calm, he adored her when 
she became furious. The more she bruised 
him, the more proud he was of her. He 
was afraid of her volcanic moods; but 
they attracted him asirresistibly as a can- 
dle does a moth, and with much the same 
consequences. 

‘*Of course he was distracted over his 
dismissal. His brain suddenly became a 
seething mass of molten lead. It is always 
so with aman of sluggish temperament, 
you know. He is either ice cold, or red 
hot. He brooded over his disaster for 
several days, worked himself up to a 
pitch of excitement which made him re- 
semble a swift river whose waters have 
been dammed. As long as the dam holds 
out, and restrains the flood of impatient 
and riotous waters, there is no danger ; 
but once let the dam break and there’s no 
reckoning what may follow. 

‘* He paid Sophia a last visit, and deter- 
mined to shoot himself if he was unsuc- 
cessful,. With tears streaming from his 
eyes, he implored her to reconsider her 
determination, take him back, and give 











him one more chance. She was obdurate 
as a bronze image, was happy to be rid of 
him, and sternly refused to be subject to 
his whims any longer. Without doubt 
she was very exasperating. Her words 
were like live coals in a barrel of gunpow- 
der. She taunted him, ridiculed him, 
pointed her finger at him in scorn, bade 
him begone, and never, never let her see 
his ugly face again. She coolly informed 
him that lovers were plenty, and could be 
had for the asking; lovers with more 
money than he had, and far better look- 
ing. Then she burst into a laugh, and 
called him a beast. 

“The provocation was tremendous, 
especially to such a man as Aleksei. He 
had borne and forborne; but in the end 
the dam gave way, and he was hardly re- 
sponsible for what followed. 

‘The thought of Sophia, his betrothed, 
in the embrace of a rival, was more than 
he could endure. His passions burned 
like an uncontrolled conflagration. He 
was beside himself ; was a veritable mad- 
man. 

‘Then, casting his eyes about the room, 
he saw on the table an Italian stiletto 
half out of its sheath. It was one of his 
own gifts to his tragedy queen. That 
stiletto was a horrible revelation. If it 
was not Providence, he said to himself, 
then it was fate which inspired him. That 
weapon suggested the only way out of his 
dilemma. He shivered from head to foot, 
became whiter than the snow on the hills, 
as the thought of murder took possession 
of his overheated brain.” 

‘* The dam broke,” I cried. 

‘Yes, the dam broke, my friend, and 
all restraint was gone. He seized the 
weapon, and with great strides crossed 
the room. With one hand tightly clasp- 
ing Sophia’s throat and the other uplifted, 
he yelled: ‘ Mine or no man’s. Foul fiend ! 
You shall die. A thousand deaths are 
not too many; but I must be satisfied with 
one.’” 

‘* Why did she not shriek?” I asked; 
for I, too, had become excited. 

“She tried to, but with her throat in 
the iron grasp of that insane creature, 
she could only utier a feeble, piteous, 
plaintive moan. Down came the blade, 
once, twice, thrice. Sophia fell to the 
floor. Aleksei stood above her prostrate 
form, wiped the blade with his handker- 
chief, calmly put on his coat and hat, and 
in another minute was on his way home.” 

‘* That is a frightful story,” I said. ‘I 
shall get no sleep to-night.” 

‘It is nothing,” answered Stephan, in- 
differently. ‘‘The incident, thus far, has 
no special importance. Murders are so 
common that we are no longer startled 
by them. They are a matter of course, a 
daily occurrence in all Christian countries. 

‘* But,” he continued,” this is only the 
first act of my tragedy. Listen, while I 
tell you what happened to this man Alek- 
sei, how he bore himself, and what effect 
the crime produced on his body and mind. 
We have been discussing the potency or 
impotency of conscience, and this satur- 
nine murderer teaches us a lesson in psy- 
chology which is worth attending to. 
You tell me of men who have no con- 
science at all; I tell you of one whose 
conscience was more destructive than the 
march of an invading army. I want to 
call your attention to the different condi- 
tions of mind through which this poor 
fellow passed. 

‘¢ First. When Aleksei reached his own 
apartment, he coolly washed the blood 
ftom his hands, and changed his clothes. 
Strange as it may seem, he was in a state 
of mental exaltation, and this exaltation 
had a religiouselement init. He regarded 
himself as the viceregent of God in 
avenging a great wrong. He was of 
course all afire, was abnormally, even in- 
sanely excited; and his assumption—to 
you and me preposterous—seemed to him 
to be entirely natural, He not only be- 
lieved that he had entered upon a new 
and nobler era in his personal career, but 
he regarded that fact with a feeling of 
jubilation and pride. 

‘‘ He began to reason with himself, felt 
sure that he had done what any man of 
honor would do under like circumstances. 

‘ Are not the annals of history filled with 
duels? he said to himself, ‘If one is in- 
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sulted by a look, or word, or blow, does 
he endure the sting with craven equanim- 
ity? There may not be any malicious in- 
tent in the act which the true man resents, 
but that makes no difference. He will not 
allow even the appearance of wrong to go 
unpunished. His cheeks burn, his blood 
poils, he regards not even his own life, 
counts it as nothing, and promptly sends 
achallenge. When he meets his enemy 
on the field, where one or the other must 
die, he is looked upon by all the world as 
ahero. If he is killed, what of it? If he 
kills, all the better. Now is that murder? 
Do men pronounce that a crime? By no 
means. It is a proper and necessary 
method of vindicating one’s honor. The 


 quelist is, par excellence, a gentleman to 


be envied. Society opens its arms to him, 
gives him a warm welcome, congratulates 
him on the steadiness of his nerves, on his 
marksmanship, and pours unstinted ad- 
miration into his ears. 

““*But in my case,’ Aleksei reasoned, 
‘there is no merely fancied wrong ; it is 
substantial, cruel, awful. That woman 
was unfit to live; for she has broken my 
life, ruined my outlook, marred my pros- 
pects. I had high hopes, but she has 
dashed them with tears. I was ambi- 
tious, yes, ambitious for her sake, would 
have given her a proud position, protected 
her against all comers, even died for her. 
But she was false. Like a beautiful 
demon, she lured me on only to break my 
heart, sneer at my agony, ridicule my 
sorrow, and then fly into the arms of my 
rival. 

“*Tt is godlike,’ he said, ‘to punish 
such a deed as that.’ Not only did his 
conscience acquit him, but it gloried in 
his act. He was right, eternally right to 
rid the world of so treacherous a creature. 
Even his hated rival ought to join in the 
jubilation; for if she was false to one, 
would she not be false to another? He 
had saved his very enemy from a life of 
pain, suspicion and agony. The murder 
was therefore an act of philanthropy, an 
evidence of good-will toward a fellow- 
being. 

“That is the way in which Aleksei 
talked to himself, two hours after he had 
wiped his bloody hands. He was at peace 
with his own soul. More than that, he 
was a benefactor, had bruised the head of 
a snake and prevented it from doing 
further mischief. 

“With these thoughts peopling his 
brain, he grew physically weary, began 
slowly to undress, looked at himself in the 
glass, then knelt in front of a crucifix and 
said his prayers as calmlyas ever. In a 
few minutes he was sound asleep. His 
breath came and went quietly, there was 
an expression of innoceace on his face, 
and uatil morning his slumber was undis- 
turbed. 

‘Second. Now, my good friend, mark 
what followed. I hope you will fiad it as 
interesting as I did. At seven o’clock, 
Aleksei arose and took his usual bath. 
We are now going down into the depths 
of a murderer’s soul. He had dropped 
from the hights of exaltation, and was 
merely sluggish, stagnant, indifferent. 
He walked about like an automaton, a 
merely mechanical man, or a hypnotized 
subject. He looked at everything, but 
saw nothing. The maid bade him good- 
morning, but he made noreply. His brain 
was in a state of torpor, had not yet rec- 
ognized the events of yesterday as any- 
thing more than adream. I don’t believe 
an earthquake would have startled him,so 
dull, irresponsive was he. The soul had 
apparently gone away on a visit ; and his 
muscles and nerves acted instinctively 
while awaiting that soul’s return. Ina 
word, from seven in the morning until 
about noon, he was a wooden image 
with colorless eyes and heavy, leaden 
feet. 

‘But at twelve o’clock—he recognized 
the hour because he heard the bells ring— 
the reaction set in. It did novcome, how- 
ever, with a wild rush, as you would ex- 
pect, like a whirlwind, but almost imper- 
ceptibly, as the tide rises. The incidents 
of the night before were at first enveloped 
in a heavy fog, were so indistinct that they 
seemed afar off, and without relation to 
himself. As the sun rises and clears away 
the fog, so consciousness or memory re- 





turned, and these incidents became defi- 
nite and ghastly. 

‘‘He sat for hours reasoning with him- 
self, but somehow his logic halted, limped, 
was unsatisfactory. The clear convic- 
tions of yesterday were grim and clouded. 
They refused to come at his bidding. He 
tried once more to persuade himself that 
he had simply vindicated his wounded 
and outraged honor ; but the effort was a 
failure. I donot know that he entertained 
areal regret, but possibly it was the chill 
shadow of a regret which oppressed him. 
Several times he sighed, not quite know- 
ing why, and the sigh seemed to come 
from the innermost depths of his being, 
was like a solemn dirge, as tho the soul 
were trying to free itself from the grasp 
of an invisible giant, and moaned, and 
moaned, because the effort was useless. 

‘* Just at dusk, there was a knock at the 
door. He started, turned pale, trembled. 
Why? What was there to make him 
timid? he asked. Was he not in the right? 
He even pondered the means of escape ; 
but at last summoned courage to say: 
‘Come in!’ He told me that when the 
door opened he fully expected to see the 
Devil. 

‘When he found it was only Michael 
Stradiski, he broke intoa hoarse laugh. 
The revulsion of feeling, the sudden and 
unexpected sense of relief, was terrible 
and painful. 

‘¢* Oh, Michael,’ he said, ‘is it you? I 
thought—I thought; well, God knows 
what I thought. But ho! ho! neighbor, 
Iam glad to see thee. Sit down, take a 
pipe, and let us talk of old times.’ 

‘* Michael saw that he was distraught, 
made some excuse after a few minutes, 
and fled. He reported that Aleksei had 
gone stark, staring mad. 

‘‘ Third. The second night found Alek- 
seiin a very pitiful state of mind. His 
conscience had fastened its claws into his 
bare flesh, as a hound buries its teeth in the 


_neck of adeer. Remorse had stimulated 


imagination, and the two had overmas- 
tered him. Not only was he dejected, 
but craven-souled, frightened at a foot- 
fall, like a child in the dark when the hob- 
goblins are about. Even his body was 
weak, and he hada haggard look, as tho 
twenty-four years instead of so many 


‘hours had passed. Poor fellow! No ves- 


sel dismasted by a tornado wasever more 
helpless than he. ; 

‘*Now recall, my good friend,” said 
Stephan, who had become quite eloquent, 
‘*the sequence of moods through which 
Aleksei passed. As a student of human 
nature they are worth your consideration.” 

**T see it all,” ITanswered. ‘‘ Your pic- 
tures are painted with such an impetu- 
ous, almost insolent brush, that I can for- 
get no detail.” 

“Then,” he continued, ‘‘ let me remind 
you that the day before he had positively 
gloated over his crime, felt like a soldier 
who hews his way through serried ranks, 
leaves ascore of dead on -the field, and 
sheathes his sword with a consciousness 
of high desert. Next came the partial 
reaction, when his boasting slowly oozed 
out at his finger-tips, and subtle remorse, 
like a cold wind from the Ural Moun- 
tains in midsummer, touched the pe- 
riphery of his nervous system. 

**On this second night, he had no virile 
juices in his body, was a mere wreck of 
his former self. More than once he made 
a fierce struggle to regain composure, and 
pull himself together, as you Americans 
say; but alas! as the doomed, drowning 
man grasps the spar, clings to it for 
awhile with straining energy, then grad- 
ually relaxes his hold and goes down with 
a groan, so Aleksei signally failed in his 
effort and sank back in his chair ex- 
hausted. His strength, and he was a 
splendidly built man, had gone, had ebbed 
away. 

‘‘ Without undressing he threw himself 
on the bed, but for hours no sleep came 
to his tired soul. He tossed, beat the air, 
and muttered in low, plaintive tones. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and when he 
closed them he saw dancing balls of fire. 
His pulse ran into the nineties, and a cold 
dew settled on his face. ‘My God!’ he 
cried. ‘I did no wrong. I only did what 
you yourself have decreed should be done. 
You have damned the traitor,have you not? 


Why torment me, then, for following 
your example? She betrayed me, and is 
dead. Why should I live in this hot hell, 
for a simple act of justice? But his voice 
was hollow and sepulchral. 

“Then something like sleep came, but 
it brought no relief. It was only an 
added horror. He seemed to be in a dark 
forest, alone. The trees were all imps, 
sneering, scoffing, jeering. The wind 
swept through the branches, but it was 
angry and terrible. He suddenly heard 
the stroke of a bell. In front of him was 
a stage, the curtain slowly rising. It was 
lighted with lurid moonlight, and on it he 
saw enacted the scene in which he had 
played the chief partas murderer. Every 
word he had uttered was repeated. The 
cries of Sophia were heartrending. Grin- 
ning demons filled the background. 
There were a full hundred of them, 
screaming, howling, roaring. When the 
knife flashed he shuddered and closed his 
eyes ; but he saw it all through the shut 
lids. He was compelled to look, was fas- 
cinated by the horrible spectacle. When 
at last the green curtain fell on bloody 
hands and a dead woman he fairly 
shrieked with terror. But there is no 
mercy in fate. The great bell clanged 
again, and again the curtain rose on the 
selfsame tragedy. Not once, not twice, 
but four times his eyes were riveted on 
that stage; four times the bell sounded 
and four times the curtain rose. 

“**T can bear it no longer,’ he yelled. 
‘Have pity, have pity. My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.’ 

** But a voice, stern and dreadful, the 
same Voice, it seemed, that once thun- 
dered from the black clouds above Sinai, 
was heard, and it said: ‘Forever! for- 
ever! forever! Your eyes shall see 
nought else but that, but that, but that.’ 
And the bleak winds soughed and sighed. 

“Then the morning came. The sun- 
light stole through the window, and 
Aleksei awoke. To sleep was agony, 
but to wake was torment. Oh, what 
a mockery that joyous, dancing, sing- 
ing sunlight was! Slimy, iridescent 
dragons wallowed in the gloom of his 
broken soul. With a _ thrice-repeated 
shiver he rose, but so strong was the im- 
pression of his dream that wherever he 
looked he saw that stage, that tragedy, 
and beard that Voice. I need not tell you 
how the hours of the day lagged; they 
came and went like so many slaves with 
ball and chain ; and at sundown he was 
decrepit with accumulated and relentless 
misery. The story is an ugly one, with 
the chill of ghastliness in it, and my flesh 
begins to creep. Perhaps you have had 
enough.” 

‘*Pray goon,” answered. ‘‘ There is a 
small army of ants crawling up and down 
my spinal columa; but I want to hear it 
to the last word.” 

‘* Fourth. That night, Aleksei made a 
most desperate effort to regain control of 
himself. He determined either to con- 
quer or blow his brains out. Longer en- 
durance was impossible. He had reached 
the moment when it must be freedom, his 
old self again or the grave. He had not 
tasted the fresh air for eight-and-forty 
hours, so he put on his fur-lined paletot 
for a walk. When he reached the side- 
walk, however, he was like a sick man 
who can scarcely bear hisown weight. He 
said it seemed as if some one had drawn 
the marrow from his bones and filled 
them with lead. As he dragged himself 
along, he was apparently climbing a steep 
hill. There were giants underground who 
bore the sidewalk on their bent backs, and 
at each step he took they straightened 
themselves up a little, making his task 
harder and stillharder. The air was cold 
—it was close upon midnight—and the 
street lamps seemed to be glaring and 
leering at him. They, too, knew his 
secret. Their fiery eyes peered through 
the darkness and terrified him. 

‘* He started, however, at a quick pace, 
It was frosty weather, and the snow was 
hard frozen. At every step it snapped 
and crackled with a harsh, metallic 
sound. This constant snapping, crack- 
ling, crunching sound nearly drove him 
wild. Hethought he was walking on in- 
numerable torpedoes and the impact of 





his heavy boots exploded them. He was 


quite deafened by the noise, and his imag- 
ination exaggerated it to such an extent 
that he feared to rouse the whole city, in 
which event there was nothing ahead of 
him but the executioner. 

‘* All at once he heard footsteps behind 
him. ‘Spies!” he muttered. ‘They are 
on my track!’ The man in the rear was 
gaining. Aleksei counted, and found that 
for every four steps he took the spy took 
six. The situation was therefore terrible. 
What to do he knew not. He felt sure 
that unless he made a desperate rush he 
would be captured within the next five 
minutes. But, if he ran, would not that 
be aconfession of guilt, and if the spies 
saw that he was playing them a trick 
would they not raise an alarm and call 
others to their aid? 

‘* Now, mind you, my friend, there were 
no spies on his track. They were crea- 
tures of his distorted fancy. As was 
afterward shown he was not, at that time, 
under police surveillance. The man in 
the rear was simply a belated peasant, a 
great clumsy fool of a fellow who had 
been on a debauch and was hurrying 
home. But things are real when we im- 
agine them to be so. 

‘* Aleksei broke intoarun. Gathering 
strength as he went, he covered the 
ground like a racehorse, this crunching of 
the snow filling the air with a tumult of 
accusing sounds. Thinking at last that 
he had evaded pursuit, he turned a corner 
and slackened his speed. He had gone 
only a few rods, however, when the same 
stealthy footsteps were heard behind bim. 
‘My God !’ he cried, ‘the world is full of 
spies. They are everywhere.’ They 
seemed to leap out from every doorway. 
So overcome was he that he staggered, 
was bewildered, drunk with conflicting 
emotions, overwhelmed by unspeakable, 
boundless, fathumless despair, and leaned 
against a building to get breath and col- 
lect his raging thoughts. 

‘* Mind you, this second spy was only a 
market man, with his wares on his 
shoulders, who had just crossed the bridge 
and was making for the square. But‘ con- 
science does make cowards of us all’—of 
all Russians, at any rate. 

‘‘How Aleksei ever got back to his 
rooms I cannot say. He did not himself 
know, so he told me. He had lost his 
ability to think, had unconditionally sur- 
rendered to his fears, which were keen 
set, riotous and full of malign fury. But 
he did get back, and remembered that he 
had not tasted food for twenty-four hours 
or more. 

‘“*He rang forcoffee,a bit of herring 
and a roll, and tried to eat. What fol- 
lowed is curious. When he began to raise 
the cup to his lips he saw that tragedy 
once more. That is to say, the act of 
raising the cup seemed to act automatic- 
ally on the curtain which hid that awful 
spectacle, and when it touched his lips 
the actors appeared, and the imps behind 
them. He laid the cup down, and at once 
the curtain fell. In like manner, when 
he tasted the roll, he heard that Voice, 
far away, like a dreadful echo, repeating 
the words : ‘ Forever! forever! forever !’ 
When he dropped the food, the Voice 
died away. There was, therefore, noth- 
ing before him except slow death by 
starvation ; for he could neither eat nor 
drink if the act conjured up that fright- 
ful scene. 

‘*He thought he had become a raving 
maniac, and his eyes rolled wildly in their 
sockets. He was the victim of a gaunt, 
black memory and had no power to drag 
or drive his thoughts from it. They clung 
avith infinite persistency to the one appall- 
ing subject. He took up a hand mirror 
and looked at himself. Could that be his 
face? Were those panther-like eyes, with 
their frightened, hunted look, his own? 
Was that his forehead, deep furrowed, 
wrinkled as by a thousand ages of undi- 
minished anguish? And the hair! Great 
heavens! It had turned snowy white in 
threedays! Then he threw the glass on 
the floor, stamped on it with unbounded 
hatred, cursedit, and raved. 

‘“ Fifth. His position had become un- 
endurable. A thousand deaths were pref- 
erable. So he walked the room like a 
chained bear, back and forth, back and 





forth. Passion, anger, fury, boiled and 
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bubbled in his soul like the waters of a 
geyser. Hour- after hour he strode, with 
steps as regular as the tick of a cathedral 
clock, his cheeks now pale, now flushed, 
his hands trembling, his heart thumping 
against his ribs as tho it longed to break. 

‘** Then he reached a definite and desper- 
ate conclusion—to fight no more, to re- 
sist no longer. He gnashed his teeth, 
hurried on his paletot, grasped his hat, 
went through the door like a bullet, and 
in ten minutes was in the anteroom of 
the Colonel of Gendarmes. 

***T have committed murder !’ he cried, 
with frantic fury, and repeated the word— 
‘ murder, murder, murder’ ! 

**Of course they regarded him as in- 
sane.” — 

““*T want to be arrested,’ he yelled. 
‘Try me, sentence me, execute me! Iam 
a murderer! I have just washed the 
blood from my hands—her blood. Do you 
hear? Be quick! Let me be killed! For 
God’s sake don’t delay. I have suffered 
enough, too much. Send me to a dungeon, 
to the ax, to Hell, if you wish. Do any- 
thing, but don't keep me waiting.’ 

** A lieutenant, thinking there might be 
something back of his story, some clue to 
a crime not yet exposed, led him into an 
adjoining room where he could be ex- 
aimed at leisure. 

** Assuming an air of calm indifference, 
and hoping thereby to encourage some 
disclosure, the Lieutenant of Gendarmes 
said : 

‘** Murder, you say ?” 

*** T have already said it, and I say it 
again,’ replied Aleksei. 

‘** When did you commit this heinous 
crime?’ 

“**On Wednesday night; and you will 
find all needed evidence in my room,’ 
said Aleksei, his hair standivg on end, 
aud his hands beating the air as tho to 
dispel some awful spectacle. 

*** And why did you use that knife?’ 

‘** Because she was false, false as Satan. 
Because she was about to fall into the 
arms of my rival. She spurned me, threw 
my hot passion into my face, laughed at 
my misery. Therefore I killed her.’ 

‘** He made a spring for the door. Why, 
I don’t know, certainly not with any de- 
sire toescape. It was bolted. 

“«* Sit down said the lieutenant in per- 
suasive tones ; and Aleksei mechanically 
took his seat, but shivered from head to 
foot. 

“* Ah! Yes! It was a woman, then? 

** * My betrothed,’ he answered. 

‘** « Were there any accomplices ?” 

***No, none. I did the deed alone. No 
one was there, but the Devil, who urged 
me on. I clutched her by the throat, 
choked down the curse that was on her 
lips. But her ghost has haunted me. I 
see her everywhere. O God! There 
she is! Have mercy, have mercy!’ and 
it was evident that the bell had rung the 
curtain up once more, and he -saw the 
tragedy on the stage. 

*** And the Voice!’ he screamed, ‘do 
you not hear it? It says Forever! for- 
ever! forever !’ 

‘For a few minutes he was unmanage- 
able. The lieutenant let him have his 
way, until the storm of passion blew it- 
self out, and then a supernatural quietude 
succeeded. 

“*The name of this woman? He 
asked the question as tho it was a matter 
of no consequence, simply to satisfy his 
curiosity. 

“* Aleksei hesitated. At last he slowly, 
doggedly pronounced the name of Sophia 
Petritsky. 

“The lieutenant pricked up his ears. 
He touched a bell, and through a veiled 
door, as by magic, came a subordinate. 

“*The Petritsky case!’ said the 
superior. 

“The man disappeared and in two 
breaths was back again with a red covered 
book of records. 

‘“* The lieutenant turned the leaves over 
very carefully, and at last found the ob- 
ject of his search. He read to himself, 
slowly, deliberately, his lips moving the 
while. ; 

‘* Then he lifted his eyebrows, and there 
was a look of curiosity in his eyes. 

“ Turning to Aleksei he said: ‘ Did you 
see this woman after she was dead ?’ 
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“*No, no—a thousand times no,’ was 
the reply. ‘When the deed was done, I 
went to my own apartment, taking the 
knife with me.’ 

‘«* And ever since? asked the lieuten- 
ant. 

‘“«*T have not left the rooms but once— 
last night.’ 

‘* At that juncture a thought occurred 
to Aleksei. He said: ‘ When was Sophia 
‘buried ? 

‘She is not yet buried,’ replied the 
lieutenant, with a fierce expression on 
his face. 

«When will she be buried? persisted 
Aleksei. 

‘¢*T do not know,’ was the reply. 
is not yet dead.’ 

‘“*Not dead? and Aleksei was thun- 
derstruck. 

“*No; you did not kill her, as you 
thought you did. You struck three 
blows, with infamous intent. The first 
went through her dress only ; the second 
made a slight flesh wound, a mere scratch ; 
the third entered the flesh at the third 
rib on the right side, but glanced off, tho 
you drove the weapon into the hilt. 
Sophia Petritsky is not only alive but is 
quite well, and she feels no inconvenience 
from the wound.’ 

“* As Aleksei listened to this revelation, 

a cold perspiration broke out all over him. 
He rose from the chair at the first state- 
ment that Sophia was’not dead, and as the 
lieutenant spoke drew himself up to his 
full hight. When the denowement came 
and the officer declared that the woman 
was well, he seemed to realize fully that 
he was not, after all,a murderer. The re- 
vulsion of feeling was something terrible 
to witness. Aleksei stood for a moment 
like a statue ; then he began to shiver and 
tremble. His eyes closed, his face grew 
white, and he fell to the floor, a helpless 
mass. 
“That,” said Stephan, with a sigh of re- 
lief, as tho he was glad that his task was 
ended—‘‘that is my story, and I can 
vouch for it. In every important partic- 
ular it is true. I know Aleksei, and have 
the details from his own lips. He simply 
thought he was a murderer. Conscience 
and imagination did the rest.” 

After a moment’s pause, he added: 
“By the way, good friend, Sophia was 
married last week.” 

**To Aleksei?’ I asked. 

‘‘Hardly,” he answered. ‘‘Such a de- 
nouement may do for the novelist, but in 
real life it would be impossible.” 

New YorE City. 
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SCHOOL’S BEGUN. 


BY LOUISE J. R, CHAPMAN. 








’ WHAT’s the matter, what’s the clatter ? 


What’s the shouting and the noise ? 
Martial tramp and pit-a-patter ;— 
Hurrah ! it is the girls and boys. 
Laughing, chatting, full of fun,— 
Up and down the city street, 
Children everywhere you meet, 
What’s the racket ? School’s begun. 


Leaping, gushing,—oh, the crushing ! 
Books and satchels, straps and strings ; 
Tossing, tumbling, raiding, rushing, 
For each others’ “ mibs ” and things. 
Holidays have sped and gone, 
Beach and baths are left behind, 
Mountain summits scaled and climbed,— 
Farewell summer, school’s begun. 


Brown the faces, happy traces 
Of the long vacation days ; 
Health and vigor, sturdy graces, 
Making winsome childhood’s ways. 
Bonny children, jump and run,— 
May the sunshine of the skies 
Mirror in your honest eyes,— 
Heaven bless you! School’s begun. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


IN THE LAND OF FANS. 


BY ELLA F,. MOSBY. 








SHE wasn’t on the screen at all; she 
was dancing on the floor in the moon- 
light ! 

* And it is my opinion,” thought Nancy, 
“that she does it every night when she 
thinks Iam asleep! I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she went back to the land of”— 

** The Land of Fans,” said a soft little 





voice beside her. ‘‘ Would you like to go 
too?’ and before Nancy could do more 





than think “‘ yes,” she and the Japanese 


Princess, from the paper screen, were fly- 
ing through the air. Presently they 
heard a great flutter and swish and felt a 
breeze. 


“It’s the fans!” exclaimed the Princess 
with delight ; and they descended to the 
ground just in front of a gate with a roof 
over it. Inside was a house; but they 
could not see it well for the wall of tiles 
that ran in front of it, and for the great 
fir trees that overshadowed it. But they 
saw everywhere, hung in the boughs and 
glittering in the garden and in the open 
halls, numbers of paper lanterns of rich 
colors, shining away like a great company 
of immense glowworms or fireflies. 

‘‘T saw the invitations the other night,” 
said the Princess, complacently. ‘They 
were the loveliest boxes, all tied with red 
and white silk cord and carried in elegant 
little trays.” 

“*T hope it is the Feast of Dolls,” cried 
Naney. She had read that on one day in 
every year in Japan, all the nurseries 
were decorated with great branches of 
flowers, and the children played at being 
mothers and housekeepers, and had beau- 
tiful parties for their dolls. 

But the little Japanese Princess turned 
up her nose scornfully. ‘‘ There’s a great 
deal of sameness about dolls,” she replied. 
‘* They really have no ideas worth speak- 
ing of. Now the Feast of Banners is 
fun.” 

‘* But that’s for boys,” suggested Nancy, 
doubtfully. 

‘“‘ Yes, of course. They march through 
the streets with their banners, all glowing 
with colors like flower-leaves; and 
then they pretend to have a great war. 
Even my little brother, just five years old, 
carries a sword with a gold hilt fastened 
to his girdle. Itis such fun !” 

But how can you play with the boys in 
the streets ?” asked Nancy. 

When I come at night—as 1 do now— 
I can play at everything. I can have it 
New Year whenever J please”; and the 
little Princess threw back her shining 
black head with its golden pins quite 
proudly. ‘‘ And do you know,” she whis- 
pered confidentially, ‘‘ don’t believe they 
eversee me, Look at this servant now.” 

They had entered the gate and passed 
by the porter’s lodge without having been 
addressed ; and now they were in the gar- 
dens. Exquisite red and quite camellias 
unfolded their blossoms, azaleas and as- 
ters bloomed in profusion, and ever so 
many tiny fountains threw a sparkling 
spray of water into the air. Here and 
there ran dark-eyed servants bearing 
lacquered trays with dainty sugared 
fruits and cakes, and the tiniest cups of 
tea imaginable, set in metal sockets to 
keep the tea from being spilled. One of 
these was coming straight toward them, 
and Nancy had already put out her hand 
to take the beautiful confections, when 
he went right through them—strange to 
say, it did not hurt them in the least—and 
when Nancy looked back, there he was, 
bowing to the very ground before a little 
lady in a silk dress, heavily embroidered 
with gold, and with golden chrysanthe- 
mums in her hair. 

‘You see,” said the Princess with a 
little nod ; ‘‘ it is just as Ithought. They 
don’t see us, and if you would like some 
refreshments,” with a very graceful and 
low bow to Nancy as her especial guest, 
‘*T will carry you to the dining 100m my- 
self.” 

They passed through the crowd, all of 
whom were fanning. They fanned as 
they talked, they fanned as they bowed 
and as they paid compliments, and it kept 
up a very pretty and gentle stirring all 
about them. 

Nancy could hardly follow the Princess, 
she was so charmed with the flower-trees 
that grew in the gardens. Some of these 
had beautiful purple flowers and others 
that were at least fifty feet high had 
blossoms like the camellia. There was a 
a great wistaria vine growing over a 
wall, whose clusters of flowers were 
longer than Nancy was tall. 

“TI thought,” she said, pausing in the 
walk and looking wonderingly about her— 
“I thought everything was little in 
Japan—that it was like a toy country.” 

The Princess laughed out merrily. 
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‘Have you ever- seen as large a hall as 
that?” They were now within full sight 
of the house which had been trans- 
formed, by rolling back the sliding parti- 
tions of the many rooms, into one large 
dining hall with stately columns. The 
ceiling was fully fifteen feet high. Just 
before they entered the great outer door, 
Nancy noticed a large paper fish swing- 
ing from a pole, high over her head. 

“It’s for the boys,” said the Princess, 
looking up, too. 

“Because they like fishing?’ asked 
Nancy, and she remembered a good many 
carved and embroidered little Japanese 
men, very squatty in their attitude, fish- 
ing on impossible banks beside impossible 
water. 

** Not at all,” replied the Princess. “It’s 
a moral lesson. That fish is a carp which 
is turned aside by no obstacle, but leaps 
the waterfall in its course. It teaches the 
young men to persevere.” 

Nancy would have felt quite impressed 
by the tone of the Princess, if at that 
moment she had not smelled a most de- 
licious and mingled fragrance of fruits 
and flowers. The room was furnished 
with soft cushions, tall vases and embroid- 
ered and painted screens. Wherever a 
landscape was portrayed, somewhere in 
it she saw the peak of Fusiyama, the Holy 
Mountain. The rest of the designs were 
chiefly dragons and stems. 

Nancy had expected to see the dishes on 
the floors ; but there were low tables, pro- 
fusely adorned with camellias and cherry 
blossoms. There were many dishes of 
fish and game and venison, sweet pota- 
toes, eggs, jellies and cakes of various 
kinds ; but oh, the fruits! Huge pyramids 
of half-opened oranges, baskets of luscious 
pears, melons in heaps, and trays of per- 
‘simmons that were like peaches in size, 
_and like a transfigured plum in their 
melting flavor. After they had refreshed 
themselves, the Princess led Nancy aside 
to a little balcony overhanging a small 

lake with an island in the center, all 
| white with blooming cherry trees. Under 
these was a tiny summer house, lit up 
‘with colored lanterns, where tea was 
served by pretty, dark-eyed young girls: 
and Nancy could see the little boats also 
gleaming with red and yellow lanterns, 
| plying, like winged insects, between the 
island and the shore. The faint tinkling 
of some musical instrument and voices, 
singing under the cherry boughs, reached 
her from time to time. 

‘*T should like,” said Nancy—and the 
Princess bowed with a pretty twirl and 
flutter of her great fan‘‘-—to know how the 
Japanese girls are educated? What do 
they learn ?” 

‘*To obey,” replied the Princess, with 
‘the air of repeating a well-learned lesson. 
'“ The first duty is to obey your father : 
the second, to obey your husband; the 
third, to obey your oldest son, if you be- 
come a widow.” 

Nancy opened her eyes. 

“A girlis also taught to behave politely, 
to keep house, to write letters, to paint 
and embroider.” 

‘* Hav’n’t they any books ?” 

‘‘ They study the history of Japan, and 
their native stories of gods and heroes.” 

‘“*Oh!” said Nancy, “‘ and about drag- 
ons and monsters. Don’t you think they 
are rather—queer ?” 

“I think,” remarked the Princess, with 
some sharpness, ‘‘ that Humpty-Dumpty 
and little Polly Flinders are queer ; and 
they are quite common people, too—not 
in the least aristocratic.” 

‘“*T dare say they do seem queer to you,” 
said Nancy, considering the history of 
Polly Flinders ; ‘‘ but they’re nice.” 

‘‘ Well ”’—the fan of the Princess seemed 
to move so rapidly that the sparks of gold 
on it fairly glittered—‘‘ you see things 
can be nice and queer, too.” 

Nancy did not dare to contradict the lit- 
tlelady ; but she ventured to ask : ‘‘ What 
do you like best in your”— ~ 

“System of education?’ added the 
Princess, glibly, as Nancy hesitated. 
“‘The garden, of course. Here our chil- 
dren play among butterflies, bees and 
birds and opening flowers, and learn to 
know and love” — 

‘“« Stems ?” asked Nancy. 

‘* Nature,” said the Princess, severely | 
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« Let us go to the moat and see the lotus 
flowers.” 

Nancy was wild with delight when they 

it. The moon had arisen, and 
the moss-covered stone walls, and the 
clear water and the leaves and blossoms 
of the wonde-ful lotu3, all were silvered 
over with moonlight. It was so bright 
that all the little fish seemed to think it 
was day, and came darting and gliding 
and flashingthrough the water like liv- 
jing arrows. On the surface of the water 
floated the beautiful lotus leaves, and the 
flower-cups rose up above them, the petals 
unfolding to show the exquisite hearts of 
the flowers. 

The Princess quite forgave Nancy when 
she saw her delight. ; 

“Tt'sa pity we have to go,” she said at 
last, in an almost affectionate tone ; ‘‘ but 
our time is nearly up. I begin to hear 
the eries in the streets.” 

“Look,” whispered Nancy. ‘‘ There's a 
poor old man who is groping his way. 
Oh, [am so sorry for him, Princess—he 
is hind !” 

‘He could not practice his profession 
if he were not blind,” answered the Prin- 
cess, calmly. ‘‘ He is a masseur, a person 
who comes and rubs you, and makes you 
so comfortable that you would like to 

urr just like a cat does ; tho I don’t see 

ow you can be comfortable with your 

+ soft, mushy pillows. Ours are only 

nice little blocks of wood, and we lie ou 
the cool floors.” 

“But you’re only rubbed when you are 
sick.” observed Nancy. ‘‘ And the person 
that rubs Mamma isn’t blind at all. She 
sees very well indeed.” 

“In Japan,” observed the Princess, 
onion her fanserenely, ‘‘ the law doesn’t 
allow any one to practice this profession 
unless he is blind. Some persons have 
themselves made blind on purpose to do 
so. And we don’t have to wait until we 
are ill. With ws, it is a pleasure.” 

They were shooting through the air 
rapidly, and the flutter and twirl of the 
many fans had been left behind. The 
Princess and Nancy had grown very well 
acquainted over the lovely water-gardens 
of the moats, and Nancy thought she 
might dare to ask just one more question. 

‘*Princess,” she said, softly, ‘‘all the 
people I saw in the Land of Fans were so 
gentle and polite, and talked in such nice 
little voices with so many pretty speeches. 
Now, you seem to be so proud, and so— 

i metimes. What makes you so 

ifferent ?” 

She was a little frightened after she 
asked this ; but the Princess did not look 
indignant. 

“Tt is because I am always stuck-up, 
you know, on that paper screen. I really 
can’tunbend at all. And to have,” said 
the Princess, with a pathetic and wistful 
sigh, 7 one kimono to wear, is very 
trying to the sweetest temper.” 

ancy was about to squeeze her hand 

in sympathy, when she saw on her bed a 

little fat figure, with brown curls all over 
the as fast asleep still. 

“Why, if that isn’t me!’ she ex- 
claimed, opening her eyes in astonish- 
ment. 

And the Japanese Princess was on the 
screen, 
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PEBBLES. 


ONE should take all possible precau- 
tions against the cholera, but a Hamburg 
steak can still be eaten with impunity.— 
Exchange. 





....Amateur Hunter.—What a sly ani- 
mal the fox is, to be sure! The other day I 
followed one for three hours, and:when I 
finally shot it, I found it was a red dog! 
Fliegende Buttter. 


....-It is noted that Chicago has viaducts, 
auditoriums, boulevards, and natatoriums, 
while poor old Boston is obliged to struggle 
along with bridges, halls, roads and swim- 
ming schools.—Cincinnati Times. 


....Nancy Hanks’s late performances re- 
call one of John Phoenix’s perpetration. 
John once hailed a San Francisco sporting 
man who was dashing past him with a fast 
trotter, and remarked, when his acquaint- 
ance had pulled up: “It strikes me that 
you must be a Pharisee.’’ ‘‘ Why ?” asked 
the driver. “ Because,” Phoenix explained, 
“ you appear unto men too fast.”’ It is evi- 
dent that Nancy Hanks has leanings 
toward Phariseeism.—N. Y. Tribune. 


.... We have read many letters concerning 
poems submitted to us for editorial criti- 
cism. This one, accompanying a poem en- 
titled “‘September,” from a Western corre- 
Spondent, deserves a prize : 

EprTor OF INDEPENDENT : 

Grant me a hearing—I have done 
The best I could to earn it : 

If thishave any worth I know 
Your wisdom will discern it. 

Should it not prove “ available,” 
I hope you will not burn it ; 

For in this letter find inclosed 

« Astamp that will return it 
Respectfully, 


.-.-Mrs. Dolbooby at her First ‘‘ Recep- 
tern” after the Death of “‘ Rich Unkel.”’— 
Mrs. Doltbooby: ‘‘Good-mornin’, Missus 
Eterket. Arter waitin’ more’n a year I’ve 
got that fifteen thousing dollars from my 


‘dear dead unkel’s leavin’s, and I’m goin’ to 


Eurup. Can’t speak Garmin nor French 
nor Spanash; but I’m goin’ all the same.” 
Mrs. Eterket: ‘‘Oh, my! Goin’ alone, are 
ye?” Mrs. Dolbooby: “No, indeed. I’ve 
got a maid and a man interrupter to go 
wid me. Ain’t that nice? Yes; I’m goin’ 
to Paris and Berling and—and—all over; 
and I sha’n’t wear my old hat neither! My 
new one has got four feathers onto it! Take 
a cheer, Missus Eterket. Glad to see you. 
Yes; and I’m goin’ to see all de Paris fash- 
ions, tu, Missus Eterket. Good-mornin’. 
Oh, it’s de fashion now, you know, to say 
good-mornin’ all day. Good-mornin’.”’- 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 








QUEER PUZZZE. 
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The middle word across the two, strength. 

The right-hand diagonal, a dwarf; the 
left, an article of furniture. 

The words of the right division across ; 
1,a part of humanity; 2, united by con- 
spiracy ; 3, a loud sound; 4, a covering for 
the head ; 5, one of the quarters ; 6, uniform: 
7, a number. , 

The words of the left: 1, a brittle sub- 
stance ; 2, a woman’s name; 3, to palpitate ; 
4, not easy to be penetrated ; 5, a frolic; 6, 
a Greek particle ; 7, sport. 


CENTRAL WORDS BETWEEN DOUBLE ACROS- 
TICS. 
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1. Upper word across, good-by ; the three 
middle letters, a real good-by. 

2. Intrigues; the middle word a portion. 

8. To talk carelessly ; the middle word, 
an animal. 

4. Countries; the middle word, a pro- 
noun. 

5. Birds of Australia; middle word, the 
soft cry of an animal. 

6. A game of cards; middle word, a pro- 
noun. 

7. The last letter of a certain alphabet ; 
middle word, the nickname of a woman. 

8 Tosorrow ; the middle word, belonging 
to us. 

9. To improve ; the middle word, human- 
ity as to a part. 

10. Of the Roman Calendar ; middle word, 
a number. 


The initials and finals give a sentence 
about a fruit vender. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 6TH. 
UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


‘‘Not wholly lost, O Father, is this evil 
world of ours ! 
Upward, through its blood and asbes, 
spring afresh its Eden flowers.” 





GIVE THE BABY 






IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
MOTHERS 


Our Book for ’ 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


_Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, Mass. 








~ WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
yy all drugeista, 


or Kidney and Liver diseases, Sold b: 


An Efficient 
Health Officer 


ALWAYS READY FOR DUTY 


POND’S EXTRACT 


Wherever inflammation exists 
POND’S EXTRACT will find 
and will allay it. It is in- 
valuable for CATARRH, 
PILES, COLDS, SORE 
EYES, SORE THROAT, 
HOARSENESS, RHEU- 
MATISM, WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, 
all HEMORRHAGES and 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Genuine goods manufactured only b 
Aa gg Extract Co., 76 Fifth Aveuuse| New 
ork, 
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A Small 
Quantity of 


‘Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
‘Sauce or Gravy gives 
‘Strength and Fine Flavor. : 
2 Invaluable in Improved and Economic Cookery. 
2 ; Makes cheapest, purest and best Beef Tea. 

SILENCE CLOTH. 

A necessity in connection with Table Linen has 

been an intermediary pad to be 


« 














ized as filling a long-felt want. 
Unlike canton flannel table-covers, it will not 


ing, and well bound, is adapted for use in pri- 
vate houses and hotels. 

Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 
inches; Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For 
sale at all prominent dry y 
logue and further information may be had from 


e 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Laight & Varick Sts., N. Y. City. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & GO. 


(LIMITED), 
Broadway & 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 


Breakfast, Table and Dessert Knives, 


WITH CHOICE IVORY, PEARL AND GRAIN 
CELLULOID HANDLES. 


ROAST AND GAME CARVERS, 


WITH IVORY, STAG AND GRAIN CELLULOID 
HANDLES, 

CARVING SETS, THREE OR FIVE PIECES, IN 
HANDSOME CHAMOIS CASES. 


ALL OUR CUTLERY MADE BY JOSEPH ROD- 
GERS & SONS, LTD., SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 


N. B.—Grain Celluloid is a superior article, difficult 
to distinguish from real Ivory. 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH,— 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of . . W. E. 
DUNN. 331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 3%tb St.. N. Y. 

















JAPANESE FINISH, for painting the 
interior of buildings, is superior to all 
other paint and finishes. Beautiful and 
Durable. Send for sample card of tints to 

SEELEY BROTHERS, 
32 Burling Slip, New York. 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of INDEPENDENT who 


RICHARDSON 
& MORGAN CO., 


92 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORE. 


CYC Lom: 
FU RNACés. 


RANCES, Etc. 


THOUSANDS IN USE, 
SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE 


SEND FoR CIRCULARS AND PR‘CES. 


Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


HEATING oF 
TOMES. 


A System Worth STUDY IS THE 





Pe Cie 


es 


Richmond Stove Co., Norwich, Conn. 








SARATOGA 
VICHY. 






The Remedial Table 
mm] Water. Unequalled for 
vf Indigestion and Acid- 
‘ity of the Stomach. 

GLENWOOD 


=}; a. 
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= SS 
RANGES, 

STOVES AND FURNACES, 
have received the HIGHEST AWARD in 
the gift of any New England Institution. 
GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tiops of the Massachusetts Charitable Me- 
chanics Association. A ‘deserved. compli- 

ment to highest grade. 


Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
WEIR STOVE 00, - Taunton, Mass 





Painted, and 


Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 





SHEET METAL SHINGLES 
Made from 


If you are building a new house, remodeling er 
about to re-cove: an old one, and want a roof-covering 
superior to any you have ever used, and at a moderate 
cost, write for our pysces and catalogue “J,” which 
shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 








ingles we make, 
The National Sheet Lane Reotng Ce. 
174 Sussex Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, Oct. 6th, 1892.) 


TEA.—Japan,. new crop, 16@30c.; Formosa, 
19@82c. ; Amoy, 14@18c.; Fuchau, 18@28c, 


COFFEE.—Mocha, 22@24c.; Java, 2@27iéc.; 
Laguayra, 15@21}éc. ; Brazil, 14@l5c. ; Maracaibo, 
15}44@22e. 

SUGAR.—Refined, dull and unchanged, with 
crushed and cut loaf at 5 5-16@5'¢c. ; granulated, 
4 15-16@5c. ; powdered, 4 18-16@5c. ; Mould “A,” 
5@5 3-16c.; Standard “ A,” 4 13-16@5c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The tone of the flour 
market holds firm, but there is only compara- 
tively little business being done for this time of 
the year. City mill extra is quoted at $4,25@ 
4.35; patents, $4.50@4.75; spring wheat patents, 
$4.25@4.85; straights, spring and winter, $3.65@ 
4.10. Buckwheat flour is $2.25@2.35 for new, and 
$1.60@1.80 for old. Rye flour isin light request 
at $3.50@3.75. Cornmeal is dull, with Brandy- 
wine quoted at $3.25, and yellow Western at 
$2.85@3.10. 

PROVISIONS.—The demand for pork has 
been very urgent this week, but prices remain 
about steady. Mess is quoted at $11.50 for old, 
and $12.25@12.50 for new; family mess, $16.50@- 
17; short clear, $15@17.50; extra prime, $12.5D@- 
13. Beef is rather slow, with extra mess at $6@- 
6.75; family, $8@10; extra India mess, $11@13.50. 
Beef hams about steady at $13.50. Cut meatsare 

n slow demand, with pickled bellies at 834@9c.; 
pickled hams at 104@l11éc.; smoked, 1144@12c.; 
pickled shoulders, 6442634c.; smoked, 644@734c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed beef is 

n fair demand at 534@8}sc.°for common to prime 

native sides, and 834@9c. for extra selected. 
Refrigerated beef is slow at 7@8c. per. Fairto 
good State veals are 6446@7c., and prime veals 
are a little higher. Country dressed veals are 
8@llic., and city dressed 9@12c. Dressed mutton 
is steady at 7@9c., choice carcasses bringing 9c. 
Dressed lambs are lower at 74@9éc., with 
choice stock selling for 10c. Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 74@8e. for medium weights, 
8@8<éc. fur light, and lean pigs are 9c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 

has been very dull this week, with a steady de- 
cline of prices. Trade has not been brisk enough 
to keep the fresh goods cleaned up, and owing to 
the fact that out-of-town dealers have been get- 
ting their stock direct from the producers the 
demand has been confined chiefly to local con- 
sumers. There is a steady deterioration of the 
goods if held at this time of the year, and deal- 
ers have consequently offered their goods freely. 
Elgin has dropped to 24c. and State and Penna. 
creamery in pails has reached the same price. 
Western separator creamery, extra, varies be- 
tween 24@2éc. Firsts, so-called, of the best 
Western goods are 21@224c. Extra June West. 
ern creamery holds steady at 22@22téc. State 
dairy in Welsh tubs is 20@22c. Other grades 
are proportionately lower, and the downward 
tendency may continue until all goods have 
reached a cent per fh less. Western imitation, 
firsts, is 19@20c., and June Western factory, ex- 
tras 16@17c. Cheese has had a better week than 
butter and nearly 23,000 boxes were exported, 
more than one-half of the receipts. September 
cheese was pretty well exhausted at 10@10c. for 
fancy colored. There is a great deal of stock at 
the factories and prices will not be apt to in- 
crease above those quoted to-day. Fancy white 
and colored are quoted at 19@10%4c. for first 
grade, and inferior goods at 9@9éc. 

CORN AND GRAIN.—The demand abroad for 
American cereals is quite strong, and this keeps 
trade from the continually threatened in- 
activity. The English threshings have been dis- 
appointing, and much of the grain is wet and 
damp. American wheat is demanded by millers 
to mix with the nas home product. California 
wheat is especiall | in demand in England. 
Material cha m prices are not expected, 
simply the fluc nations from day to day caused 
= speculators. In corn the speculation is not 

_ and sales are made on the followin, 

rices: 1 No. 2 mixed, 51@51'4c. ; ungrad 
ae *S No. 2 white, 5de. "No. 2 red 

winter ~ on is ig@79 6c. 4 

red, 7244c.; No.1 Northern spring, 8444c.; 
Chicagospring, 84c. Spot lots of oats are in fair 

demand and sell ganceally at 
white, and 36@38c. for ungraded 
There has been little demand for hay, but old 
and new stock remain the same at 90c. or fancy, 
. tor inferior grades. Straw is more 


and 
amive, with long rye 50@55c., and wheat and oat 
straw at 30@40c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live spring chick- 
ens went all to pieces in prices after the Jewish 
holiday ane, and Western lots dropped imme- 
diately to 1 1@11 ge. Fowls have been ag 
however, at l4c. e 














este poultry has ft Dp enteral, 
with dry- ced fowls at 1244@18c., an 

12@12! Young turkeys are 10@l5c., and old 
14@15c. Island stn ducks are 17@18c. 
per h.,and Western, 9@ Eastern geese are 
18@19¢. Eggs are me # acmtitel: and surplus 
stock is forcing down prices. The t new laid 
eggs are worth 21éc., and good stock is seeking 
customers at 20@21c 


FRESH FRUITS. ices soft toble le apples axe 
in demand at $2.25@3 per bbl blush 
varieties a quarter of a dollar less. Baldwins 
and Greenings are , aw ged per bbl., ‘and. $1.75 
2.25 respective: are in demand, 
Bartletic at 7303 per keg and ‘Beckels, $808 
oe bbl. veaches are quiet, tthe extra Jerseys at 
1.50@1.75 per basket, and other sorts at 60c.@$1 
per basket. Grapes are er Bi and plentiful, 
with Niagaras at 3@4c. Ag erage emty 
Béc., and Delaw =? at 
$1. 25) per crate, and Cape ic. _Pinms are, $1.75 
@2.12 per crate. 


FRESH VEGETABLES.—Potatoes continue 
high and active, but farmers are holding back 
stock for a higher rise. L. L. potatoes are 
2.12 per bbl. in bulk, and prime 0023 pee $1. ae 

r bbl. Sweet potatoes are $1.50@2. bb 
bt ed gw white and red onions} are M $2256 

r bbl. Tomatoes are 20@20c. per crate. 
Western selery is. 10@ 0c, per dozen roots, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.1 


NOTES ON THE CARE OF STOCK. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





CATTLE. 


IF you are feeding up a bunch of steers 
this fall, let us suggest that you try an ex- 
periment. In place of the regular ration 
of timothy and corn, feed clover hay in 
place of the timothy, and exchange the 
corn for its money equivalent in wheat 
bran and oil meal. With this ration the 
steers will thrive better, be less liable to get 
off their feed, will gain flesh more rapidly, 
make more palatable and nutritious meat, 
and the manure will be much more valu- 
able as a fertilizer. To get the fullest bene- 
fit from this experiment, two lots should 
be fed, one by the old process and the other 
as above, and compare the results. In this 
connection let us say again what we have 
said before, that every farm should be a 
private experiment statidn. 

A good Shorthorn or Durham is the 
nearest approach that we have to a “‘ gener- 
al purpose” animal ; and unless it is desired 
to breed especially for milk and butter one 
can scarcely do better, in grading up their 
stock, than to use pure bred sires of this 
blood. It is a breed that combines hardi- 
ness, early maturity, large size, and gives a 
large yield of rich milk. Indeed, the Dur- 
hams are so valuable that we could not be 
considered very badly off if we were con- 
fined to that exclusively. The use of a Short- 
horn bull of ascertained pure blood will be 
of immense benefit in any herd of native or 
grade cows, and the prepotency of the sires 
of this breed is such that their steady use 
will soon work a wonderful improvement 
in the stock. It is claimed, and is probably 
true, that this breed has done more than 
any other toward raising the standard of 
perfection in cattle as regards their general 
usefulness. 

While we are discussing the possibility of 
turning off all kinds of live stock at an 
earlier aye than we have been in the habit 
of doing, and thus getting quicker returns 

and better margin of profit, some attention 
might well be given to the production of 
good veal. As at present handled, there is 
not much money for the producer of veal 
calves, and not much satisfaction to the 
consumer. The principal object seems to 
be, if a calf is to be sold, to get rid of it as 
soon as possible, without regard to condition 
or value. ‘“ Bob veal’’ has long been a dis- 
grace to our dairymen, and a menace to the 
health of the consumer, so that veal meat 
has largely fallen into disrepute. We might 
well take a lesson from the French in this 
matter. By proper feeding they produce a 
superior quality of veal at freia six to twelve 
weeks, making the calves weigh two hun- 
dr-d pounds and over within the first-named 
period, and four hundred pounds easily at 
three months. For these calves they will get 
anaverage of ten cents per pound, live weight, 
thus getting as much for an animal three 
months old as we do for one at two years, 
and with unquestionably a greater profit. 
The method of feeding is very simple, the 
calves being given nothing but milk, and 
being muzzled to prevent them from acci- 
dentally getting any other food Six quarts 
of milk per day is fed at first, and the 
amount gradually increased up to as much 
as they will take. The meat produced is of 
excellent color and quality ;: and while we 
could not at present get the price noted 
above (our markets not being educated up 
to the point of paying fancy prices for 
fancy meats), we could get a price that 
would probably pay quite as well as the 
production of beef do:s. 

. DAIRY. 


Very few farmers can afford to keep any 
stock that is not paying a return in some 
way for the food consumed, either in in- 
creased flesh, or in wool, milk, butter, etc. 
This is particularly true inthe dairy. The 
cow that runs dry more than two months 
should go to the butcher. To be really 
profitable a cow must be in milk, and giv- 
ing a good quantity, at least ten months in 
the year. Many dairymen keep their cows 
in condition for the butcher at all times, 
and sell them off as soon as they begin to 
fail in milk. This relieves from the loss of 
feeding an unproductive animal; but it is 
not the way in which a permanent dairy of 
high-class cows is to be built up. 

_A heavy grain ration sometimes fails to 
accomplish the desired end in the dairy, the 
food going almost wholly to the formation 








of flesh instead of increasing the milk yield. 





One reason for this is that the animal tends 
toward the beef type instead of the milk 
type by nature; but this tendency may 
largely be overcome by feeding beets or 
other roots with the grain to restore and 
maintain a proper equilibrium. 

Poor food makes poor butter. The con- 
verse is even more true. i 

An Indiana dairyman, who keeps track of 
things, says that it costs him fourteen dol- 
lars per year to feed a cow. The cost is 
divided as follows: silage, $3; linseed oil 
meal, $2; oat straw, $4; pasture, $5. At 
these figures there should be profit in 
dairying, even if the milk is sold to a 
creamery at one dollar per hundred pounds. 
The silo and the oat straw are the items 
that help to keep the cost within bounds. 
More attention might profitably be given 
to thé subject of soiling milch cows. Corn 
grown for this purpose and cut and fed 
green toward theend of summer and during 
the early autumn when the pastures are 
becoming bare will largely repay its cost. 
Such a crop may~be sown at any time 
during June, upon any piece of unoccupied 
land, and cut off and fed as wanted. It will 
not only help to keep the cows in good con- 
dition and sustain a full flow of milk, but 
it will make a perceptible saving in the 
winter fodder which would otherwise 
have to be drawn upon. 

Too much working in the bowl with the 
ladle is what spoils most of the butter 
made on the farms The work of butter 
making should be principally done in the 
churn. 

The difference in the cost of keeping a 








good cow or a poor one is very slight, and 
lies mainly in the fact that if one hasa 
really good cow the charces are that he will 
take better care of her, spending a little 
more money upon her housing and feeding. 
But*this extra expense will bear but slight 
relation to the difference in the product of 
a good cowand a poor one. The average 
common cow gives 3,000 or 4,000 pounds of 
milk per year, while a well-bred Holstein, 
Ayrshire or Shorthorn will give from 8,000 
to 16,000 pounds. The difference in first 
cost is something, but the good cow pays by 
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markets a good, heavy young draft horse 
may be easily exchanged any day for $200 
or $300, At these prices there is certainly 
more money in raising them than in rais. 
ing steers. 

The directors of the Toronto Exhibition, 
in preparing for this year’s fair, have taken 
one step that might well be followed by 
other similar associations. In the ‘‘ Genera] 
Purpose” class in the horse department the 
prizes for stallions have been struck off 
and this class left exclusively for mares 
fillies and geldings. We do not need the 
general purpose stallion any longer, but we 
do need the very best ones that can be had 
for each especial purpose ; and exhibitors 
and breeders of such animals should be en- 
couraged by the offer of liberal prizes. 
From a recent report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture we glean the 
following sensible note upon the stabling 
of horses : 


“Were horses invariably to stand, while in 
confinement, on some material less deleterious 
to the hoof than dry wooden flooring, from 
which the hoof suffers no attrition whatsoever, 
and by which it is moreover depleted of its 
natural moisture, their feet would be found to 
be better shaped, harder, less brittle and, in 
every way suited to the work required of them.” 

We may have said before, but it will 
bear repeating, that grooming is a cheap 
way of improving the condition of horses. 
Ahorse is never at his best with a rough, 
dirty coat, with tail and mane tangled, and 
with mud drying on his legs to invite 
“scratches.”’ All that it costs is the price 
of acurrycomb and the expenditure of a 
little elbow grease. 

To give the colt a good start it should not 
be weaned too young. say not until it is five 
or six months old. Some object to letting 
it stay with its dam for this length of time 
on the ground that the mare will suffer 
from it. But this she will not do if of good 
constitution in the beginning (and none else 
should be bred at‘all), and if she is well fed. 
Systematic training of the colt should be- 
gin as soon as it is weaned, and even before 
that it should become used to being han- 
dled, and should be fitted with a halter and 





far the best interest upon the investment 
A small dairy of really good cows will bea 
source of constant profit and satisfaction, 
while a large dairy of poor cows is usually 
a constant annoyance and source of loss. 

When the use of the milk tester becomes 
more general dairymen will be forced to 
recognize more fully the vast difference in 
cows, not only in the quantity of milk that 
they give, but in the availability of their 
milk for butter making. In the record kept 
of their herd for one year by a firm of noted 
breeders, the amount of milk required to 
make one pound of butter ranged from 
12.27 pounds to 24.98 pounds. The possi- 
bility of maintaining a high rate of pro- 
duction in a large herd is shown by the 
same record ; 159 cows gave during the year 
from 10,000 to 20,000 pounds of milk each. 
Even the smallest of these yields was suffi- 
cient to insure a profitable dairy cow. 

Cows that are intended for the winter 
dairy should be fed somewhat in addition 
to their pasture during the latter part of 
the season, and not kept upon poor and un- 
certain pasturage until their milk begins 
to fail. I know that farmers do not 
like to begin on the winter forage until the 
cows are housed for the season ; but to save 
forage by keeping the cows on insufficient 
or improper feed just at that critical time 
would be to invite serious loss in the end. 
Besides preventing a falling off of the milk 
supply while still on pasture, this gradual 
change of feed is of value in another way. 
A change direct from full pasture to full 
winter feeding would probably affect the 
systems of animals so that the milk flow 
would decrease very much, and it would re- 
quire patient and careful work to re-estab- 
lish a normal condition. Feeding for milk 
is like feeding for flesh, systematic and lib- 
eral management is required for every day 
.in the year to produce satisfactory results. 

The ideal winter food for the dairy isa 
cheap succulent food, and in no other way 
can this be so well provided as through the 
agency of the silo. 


HORSES. 


To raise scrub stock of any sort is a waste- 
ful practice, and to raise scrub horses is the 
most wasteful of all, and is about the worst 
thing that a farmer can do It does not 
pay to own or keep a poor horse for any 
purpose whatever ; and if raising horses for 
sale, the only possible way of making a 
profit will be by raising gocd ones. The 
market of the whole world, practically, is 
open to the owner of a good horse, especially 
if it is a horse bred and reared for an espe- 
cial purpose. 








An exchange says that a good draft horse 


- js as standard as gold, In our leading 


occasionally tied in a separate stall, and fed . 
with a little bran or crushed oats. After 


becoming accustomed to the halter it should 
be fitted with a bridle and led about, and 
later it would pay to adjust a harness so 
that it may be put on and thec lt taught 
to draw a light cart or sled, By gradual 
work of this sort, by the time it is two years 
old it will be as steady and docile as the 
ordinary horse of five or six years: anda 
continuance of the training will finally de- 
velop the perfectly trustworthy horse that 
is always in demand at a good price for 
“family use.’’ It may be some trouble to 
thus “train” a colt joninad of ‘“ breaking”’ 

it, but the result is worth striving for. 


FRANKLIN, O. 
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AMERICAN SHEEP RAISING. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





No country offers better facilities for 
sheep farming than the United States, and 
farmers are gradually realizing how profit- 
able this industry can be made if properly 
conducted. The diversity of climate, soil 
and vegetation of the country makes it pos- 
sible to raise successfully in some parts of 
the land every conceivable breed of sheep, 
and Europe, Asia and other countries have 
been laid under contribution to supply us 
with the finest animals that they possess. 
The mountainous sections of the West are 
perfectly adapted to the grazing of the har- 
dy breeds of the Scottish highlands, and 
the rich, grassy regions of the prairies form 
pasturage that makes the large wool and 
mutton producing breeds of the lowlands 
yield bountifully. The piney woods of the 
South, and the low hummock lands of 
Florida, have peculiar breeds that thrive 
the best in those regions. 

The American Merino has been the great 
sheep for farmers in the past, and this breed 
will now be found from one end of the 
country to the other. It has been devel- 
oped and improved to such an extent that 
it is a most superior animal; but of late 
years there has been a disposition on the 
part of the best breeders to raise a variety 
of breeds and not to depend so much upon 
the one great American variety. The im- 
portation of the finest breeds from England 
and Scotland have been very marked within 
the last few years, and these animals are 
creating a great change in the methods of 
sheepfarming. While the American Meri- 
no thrives fairly well in every part of the 
country, it is now evident that there are 
other breeds which yield more profit in 
many parts of the United States than the 
Merino. This does not detract from the 
merits of the farmers’ favorite breed, for 
that stands pre-eminent as an all-purpose 
sheep for the greater part of the country. 
But no breed could hope to adapt itself to 
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all sorts of climate, pasturage and soil. 
The Southdowns, Cotswolds, Shropshires, 
Leicesters, Oxfords and other breeds have 
consequently come in to make sheep raising 
more profitable in mawy sections of the 
country than ever before. The American 
Merino is being limited to certain portions 
of the country, while improved breeds are 
being scattered broadcast over the whole 


d. 

a* theory of the progressive sheep raiser 
now is to find the right animal for the right 
place. The forest regions of the Southern 
States are better adapted to the Shropshires 
crossed with the native scrub stock. The 
Merino does better on the foothills of the 
mountainous States, where good pasture 
can be found without requiring much 
climbing. Hardy breeds from the Scottish 
highlands find pasture in the mountains of 
ourcountry similar to their own native 
heaths. 

The development of the sheep industry has 
also specialized other features of the work; 
and we find now great flocks raised for 
their wool and others for their mutton. 
Smaller farms select the breeds which yield 
good mutton and good wool, for more profit 
is found in raising the sheep for this double 
purpose. Farmers are realizing more than 
ever before the immediate and indirect 
value of the sheep in keep‘ng the soil of 
the farm in good condition. Many small 
flocks are kept on the field largely for this. 
purpose. They more than pay their way as 
they go, and at the same time produce wool 
aud mutton for the market. Worn-out 
land, overrun with weeds and bushes, can 
be improved and fertilized bya flock of 

sheep cheaper than by any other means, In 
the New England States many barren acres 
have been turned overto sheep for a num- 
ber of years, and at the end of that time 
they were in good condition for raising farm 
crops. The small feet of the animals pack 
the soil around the roots of the grass plants, 
and make the field so smooth and level that 
almost any crop will grow on it. In 
orchards sheep are of great value. They 
keep the place clean and neat, and are of 
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to-day to keep a Merino sheep three or four 
ears, then to receive three or four dol- 
ars per head forit. But if kept well and. 
fed properly, there is profit in the animal. 
Mutton must be sweet, tender and well 
flavored to command the highest market 
prices, and it is this class of meat which al- 
ways returns the best profit to the grower. 
Where land is very cheap, such as in the 
South and West, wool and mutton 
sheep can be raised at a trifling expense. 
In the East the most profitable part of the 
business is the rearing of lambs for market. 
Land is High priced here, and it is 
necessary to get the money back quickly. 
Good, high feeding pny the lambs into 
proper condition for the butcher in a short 
time, and markets being near, the meat is 
uickly turned into available cash. The 
astern sheep farmer thus requires less land 
and a less amount of food than in the South 
and West, where large flocks are reared for 
their wool and mutton. The Eastern farmer 
generally finds market enough for his lambs, 
and the ewes are continually yielding a 
small amount of wool, and finally mutton. 
It does not, however, pay either in the 
East or West to let the flocks degenerate 
in quality. It is much better to let them 
degenerate in quantity. Ewes should not 
be Kept too long, but new ones should be 
rai every year to supply the places of 
the oldones A sheep a become so olé 
and tough that its carcass is scarcely sala- 
ble at any price, and this causes a decided 
loss to its owner. B nanesy renewing 
the flock in this way the strength and value 
of the animals are never wasted, and the 
sheep are a source of constant profit. This 
is the intensive farming that pays. The 
owner guards against all possible loss, and 
improves his flock while he reaps the bene- 
fit from keeping them. 
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more value than a plow or harrow. 

Like the hogs and poultry sheep are the 
scavengers of the farm, and they eat up and 
convert into salable meat a great deal of the 
food that would otherwise be wasted. They 
can find nutritious pasture in places where 
cows and horses would starve; and they 
probably need less care than any other 
stock. Inthe great corn growing regions 
sheep are valuable in converting the corn- 
stalks into wool or mutton, and ifa large 
flock of sheep were kept on every farm in 
the West it would be unnecessary to burn 
the cornstalks. The sheep Curing the win- 
ter would clean the fields, and be ready for 
market by spring. The flock could beso 
reduced in numbers that little would be 
required to feed them through the corn 
growing months, and by the following fall 


new ones could be raised to feed upon the 


vast quantities of cornstalks. 


Of late years mutton has become a great 


favorite in this country, and it now com- 
mands a higher price than either beef or 
pork. The foreign consumption of mutton 
isalso making demands upon us for good 
meat, and it will not be long before we will 
ship sheep abroad as we row do beef and 
pork. The demand for good lambs is even 
more general and decided than fer mutton, 
and the price for them is such as to afford 
a big profit to the grower. Sheep raising 
simply to sell good mutton and lambs to 
the markets has become a feature of the 
industry that is prospering. More sheep 
raisers are needed to go into this particular 
line of work. Early lambs for market are 
delicacies that are paid high for, and as 
they are not difficult to raise the farmer 
reaps the benefit of this general demand. 
There is no loss in this business ; for if they 
cannot be sold inthe market at the right 
time they can be kept a year or two and 
then be sold for mutton. 

Profits in sheep for wool and mutton 
combined are sure enough to warrant 
farmers in going into the business wherever 
the pasturage is cheap and plentiful. One 
great reason why the common Merino has 
been a general favorite-in the past is, that 
it will stand starvation and neglect better 
than any of the English breeds. This breed 
to-day is half-starved in many sections of 
the country, and only inferior wool and 
mutton are consequently obtained from 
them. When properly cared for and 
crossed with some of the finer English 
breeds, the result is highly satisfactory. In 
this cross we get the hardy nature of the 
Merino combined with the fine mutton and 
wool points of the imported breeds. It is 
some such mixture of breeds generally 
which pays the best in farming for mutton 
and wool. Good wool will more than pay 
for the cost of keeping the sheep, and the 

, Price obtained for the mutton is all clear 
prot, As the common Merinos were kept, 
owever, their fleece did not amount to 
much, and firmers found that there was a 


profit jJeft for them. IJt,does not pay 
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00 NOT BE DECEIVED 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every pur " 
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FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs - 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 
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OF AMERICA, 
Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, 
No. 12 Park Place, 
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Assortments of Fireworks, ready packed, for Columbus Day 


New York. 
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POLITICAL GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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CELEBRATION GOODS, 
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Send your orders early and avoid 
the late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 
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Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, | 
; New York. 


Ne. 12 Park Place, 





One Month, $0.30 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00/ Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 
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POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
ena of time for which payment is mace. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
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scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
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Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
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We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
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A cream of tartar Baking Powder. hest of 
ell in Seavening strength.— i wet Cintted States 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
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Fall Overcoats 
FOR YOUTHS. 


Sizes 31 to 34. 
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KITCHEN FURNISHING, 
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Manufacturers, 
$5.00 $5.00 
Hand Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 


for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
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ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


= Secure from Moisture, ‘Dust 
Dirt and Vermin. 

This Flour Bin is sitheent 
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sliding door and removable 
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SHOWS THE DEFECTS OF THE HEATING APPARATUS. 


if your hot-water heater failed you in any way the past winter, or made 
your.coal bill too large, we want to correspond with you. Or if you are 
thinking of putting in a heater for the first time we can be of service to 


Our Hub Hot-Water Heater works where others fail, and is sold by 
agents in every part of the country. 
can put youin the way of getting one of these Heaters, no matter where 


| you may modify your opinion after reading our pamphlet. 
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IN CALIBERS 82 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 








The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means imp 
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We ask attention to our complete assortment of 
NORMAL, SANATORY, 


JAEGER UNDERWEAR, 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, wii 
use of the knife. Book with comp! ladotenine 
= free. DR. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
Corner 15th Street, New York. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL LINCOLN, 


Broadway and 52d Street, NEW YORK 
SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 




















P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 
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BOSTON, 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


33 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Cheyenne Valley Extension 
of the Soo Line is opening ter- 
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Homes. 


AND Charming resorts in Michigan 
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Climate, fishing, shooting, and 
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A MODEL RAILWAY. 
“The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 
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Any Railway Agent wills sell you Tickets via 


THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the American Continent. 
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